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CAUSALITY 


(Presidential Address) 


[ THE Christian philosopher functions in some way as paeda- 
gogus Christi, to use the description of the Fathers, and Christ 
likened the good pedagogue to the householder whose treasures 
include both nova et vetera, is ours not the twofold perennial 
task of refining, adapting and reinterpreting in a modern context 
the wisdom of the past and synthesizing it with the best in con- 
temporary thought? 

The current existentialist interpretation of thomism is a sig- 
nificant attempt in this direction. I have nothing but commen- 
dation for those who have explored this line of thought. Any 
minor criticism of this neo-scholastic trend, then, would be di- 
rected to those who mistake a philosophical interpretation for an 
historical one, or overlook the fact that many a medieval thinker 
other than Aquinas could be interpreted with equal or even 
greater facility along existentialist lines, or finally who believe 
that only the existentialist themes in the old scholastics deserve 
consideration in our present day and age. 

Whatever be its future, up to now continental existentialism 
has not been a major influence among British or American phi- 
losophers, though the latter have been deeply affected by the 
logical empiricism of the Vienna Circle as well as by various 
forms of linguistic analysis. While these philosophies in their 
original and youthful form, at least, may have passed the peak 
of their influence, some at least have gained wisdom and grace 
with age, and in a modified form will be with us for some time to 
come. Since the analysts are often as puzzled with existentialist 
jargon as with medieval metaphor, one wonders if the interests 
of Christian philosophy might be served equally well, if not bet- 
ter, by exploring other possible expansions of medieval thought. 
A beginning in this direction, perhaps, would be a clarification of 
some of our fundamental metaphysical terms and a formalization 
or axiomatization of the core of medieval metaphysics. 

In view of the diversity of their thought, it might seem an 
oversimplification to speak of the metaphysical system of the 
medieval schoolmen in the singular. But just recall that while 
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individual scholastics made specific contributions here or there, 
the majority were not primarily metaphysicians but theologians 
who utilized a ready made metaphysical system rather than cre- 
ated one of their own. And if it can be said that the scholastics 
had but one logic as Bochenski pointed out, I believe there is also 
a sense in which they may be said to have had but one meta- 
physies, at least if we may judge by their unanimity in specifying 
its subject matter, in their treatment of the ultimate causes and 
in the manner in which they brought God into their philosophic 
science. This common conception seems to have been shared by 
Alexander of Hales, Albert the Great, Aquinas, Scotus, and even 
by the so-called “ Averroist ” Siger of Brahant. This latter fact 
is all the more significant since the metaphysical synthesis the 
schoolmen inherited owed more to the organizing genius of Avi- 
cenna, perhaps, than to Aristotle to whom it was ascribed. It 
was a wisdom philosophy, not in the sense that it eschewed dem- 
onstrations, but rather in the sense that it claimed to treat both 
first principles and the conclusions inferred therefrom. Its prin- 
cipal task so far as the scholastics were concerned was to estab- 
lish the existence and nature of God to the extent possible to 
reason unaided by faith. At least it was this claim of meta- 
physics which caught the medieval theologian’s eye and in- 
trigued him with its possibilities for defending, explicating and 
in part substantiating the content of revelation. 

When this Avicennian systematization is divested of a great 
deal of incidental detail and modified by the substitution of 
Christian contingency for Arabian determinism, it turns out to 
be a relatively simple system, at least from the viewpoint of the 
conclusions it purports to demonstrate. 

It was in an attempt to make explicit the axioms employed in 
these demonstrations that I became convinced that two sets of 
metaphysical axioms were in operation: those which involved an 
existential application of such logical principles or theorems as 
non-contradiction, excluded middle, etc. and a second group 
which went beyond a simple existential interpretation of the laws 
of two-valued logic. Among the latter we find, for example, the 
causal principle as interpreted by those who believed in Christian 
contingency, the impossibility of infinite regress in a series of 
coexisting causes, the need to account for plurality through a 
principle of unity, and perhaps underlying all these, the felt need 
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of some vague principle of adequate explanation. I shall not call 
it the axiom of sufficient reason lest it be confused with the Leib- 
nitian principle of the same name. 

I make no attempt to prove these contentions, though I believe 
it would not be difficult to establish them to your satisfaction. I 
only mention this to explain why I could not go along with a 
growing trend among existentialist minded scholastics to mini- 
mize the importance of the causal maxim for metaphysics as the 
scholastics conceived it. For my attempt to systematize the 
substance of the common medieval inheritance seemed to confirm 
the unanimous conviction of their modern followers during the 
first half century of the neo-scholastic revival, a conviction still 
largely held by Catholic philosophers, viz. that, to quote Van 
Steenberghen, “ it is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the 
principle of causality in philosophy.” 

If one is prepared to grant this, little more is needed to show 
the relevance of my topic to the general theme of our meeting, 
particularly if the observation of a sympathetic outsider be true 
that the objections of modern philosophers to the notion of being 
and the causal maxims as used by the scholastics in their proofs 
for God’s existence, “ have not only not been answered by neo- 
scholastics, but .. . have not even been adequately understood 
by them.” 

My original ambitious attempt was to provide a positive pres- 
entation of what I believed to be the foundations of the causal 
maxim. Various circumstances, however, prevented me from get- 
ting much beyond negative considerations. My role tonight then 
is more that of the Socratic gadfly than the Socratic midwife. 
Yet even this small service would prove personally rewarding 
should it bear fruit in further exploration of those areas where I 
believe the answer may be found. It is only with this hope that I 
feel justified in asking you to rethink an old problem with me 
this evening. ; 

What I would like you to consider then is the meaning of the 
causal maxim and the reasons for accepting it, particularly when 
couched in the provocative formula: Whatever begins to be, has 
a cause. 

I might add parenthetically that I am not particularly con- 
cerned whether this is the happiest formulation of the proposition. 
I merely note that we find it expressed thus or equivalently in 
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Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, the scholastics, Kant, Hume and so 
on. What I am interested in is the fact that philosophers all 
down the ages have rejected the assumption that something once 
non-existent should begin to exist spontaneously without some 
originative link with some present or previously existing thing. 
The causal proposition in its present formulation reflects the 
mind’s attempt to solve this puzzle and expresses its innate belief 
that there are no non-eternal events which exist in simple isolation. 

The formula itself, however, does not indicate just how cause 
is to be understood, even if we agree to consider it as some form 
of productive agency. When we say that a certain tidal wave 
was caused by an earthquake, and this in turn by a faulting of 
rock strata on the ocean floor, we are stating certain factual or 
supposed antecedent conditions from which the state we are en- 
deavoring to explain would follow according to relevant laws of 
physics. When milady apologizes for being late because she 
wanted to phone a friend and in the course of the conversation 
lost track of the time, she is describing the relevant factors that 
intervened to prevent her from keeping her intended appointment. 
In both cases, the philosopher would point out, we are dealing 
with some antecedent condition or conditions (be they physical 
events or mental states of mind) from which the subsequent state 
or event can be inferred according to known laws of nature or 
human behavior. The significant difference between physical 
causes and free agents (where the latter are conceded to exist) 
seems to lie predominantly in this that every physical cause or 
event appears to be necessarily entailed by some antecedent state, 
whereas free agents are considered to be such that even if all 
antecedent conditions were specified, there is no law according to 
which certain possible consequences inevitably follow. 

But when the medieval scholastic refers to God as the unmoved 
motor cause or uncaused conserving cause of the restless uni- 
verse, or when Descartes speaks of Him as causa esse, in contra- 
distinction to causa fiert, the contemporary analyst seems to be 
puzzled by what he considers to be a strange and metaphorical 
use of cause. For one thing, God is not presented as an ante- 
cedent condition, but as a co-temporal condition. Secondly, even 
granting the existence of such a condition, the effect does not fol- 
low according to any known law. For in the case of Descartes 
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and the scholastics, at least, there is no attempt to deduce the 
existence of the world from the existence of God. 

It is this ability of the medieval philosopher and theologian to 
transform familiar notions of everyday experience to some hypo- 
thetical transcendent situation that prompted one contemporary 
analyst to remark that if the scholastics begin with their feet 
on the ground, they soon take off like the angels. 

That the human mind with its fertile powers of creativeness is 
able to reshuffle the elements of familiar perceptual and con- 
ceptual schemes into new constructs applicable to novel and un- 
familiar situations should surprise no one. What I believe the 
contemporary philosopher would like to know is this. Just what 
are the empiric elements used by the scholastic in constructing 
his notion of cause? Secondly, what justification do we have 
for the causal maxim in question? 

I might note parenthetically that the empiric origin of the 
causal notion is disputed not only by philosophical psychologists 
but by empirical scientists as well. Hume, as we know, believed 
that our impression that two types of events are causally related 
is due to the habit engendered by our repeated experience of the 
one bein, followed by the other. Maine de Biran?! contended 
that the notion of causal force comes from an intuition of self as 
a primal source of activity, and it is only by means of an infer- 
ence that we transfer to external objects this force felt within 
ourselves. Baron A. Michotte was convinced that his experi- 
ments at the University of Louvain gave the lie to both Hume 
and Maine de Biran.? For they seemed to show that our native 
visual equipment is such that we perceive what he calls “ the 
causal effect ” in much the same way as we visually perceive local 
motion. 

Any two perceptual objects (be they physical or phenomenal) 
whose motion with respect to one another fulfils certain rather 
well defined spatial and temporal conditions suffice to stimulate 
a subject to an original perceptual response in virtue of which 


1 Oeuvres inédites de Maine de Biran, edit. E. Naville, M. Debrit (Paris: 
1859) t. I, p. 248-9. 


2 Albert Michotte, “ La perception de la causalité,” Etudes de Psycholo- 
gie, VI (1946); idem, La Perception de Causalite, 2 édition (Louvain: 
1954); M. Vernon, A Further Study of Visual Perception (Cambridge: 
1952). 
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one moving object is perceived to initiate or launch the move- 
ment of a second object. This “causal effect,” like the more 
familiar phi phenomenon, can be produced artificially where no 
actual physical causality obtains. The fact that it appears spon- 
taneously under conditions far removed from any normal situa- 
tions where the specific effect might conceivably be attributed to 
learning, suggests some perceptual form or “ gestalt” that auto- 
matically structures these temporally and spatially sequential 
stimuli so that we perceive immediately two phenomenal objects 
to be causal related. 

Another empirical psychologist, Jean Piaget,? however, be- 
lieved that his independent studies on the evolution of the con- 
ception of physical causality in children indicated that the no- 
tions of force and efficiency inseparable from our conception of 
physical causality are indeed the result of internal experience, 
but not—as Maine de Biran believed—of an experience felt as 
interior at the outset. Piaget and Michotte debated the subject 
in La Perception: Symposium de l’Association de psychologie 
scientifique de langue francise (Presses Universitaires de France, 
1955). Still more recently (Amer. Journal of Psych. LXIX, 
1956, 417) V. Olum found confirmatory evidence for Piaget’s 
view that there are developments in perception. Michotte agrees 
that development exists but would tend to attribute it to matura- 
tion rather than learning. A still more recent attack on Mi- 
chotte (along with the whole of the “gestalt theory”) comes 
from D. W. Hamlyn. Philosophical considerations lead him to 
insist that a certain amount of experience must enter into our 
interpretation of the “ causal effect.” 

This seems hardly the place to discuss a psychological contro- 
versy, even if I felt competent to do so. If I have mentioned the 
matter at all, it is because I believe that the factual data occas- 
ioning the psychological debate may not be wholly unrelated to 
the problem of the different interpretations of causality by phi- 
losophers. What I am getting at is that there seems to be strong 
evidence for two fundamentally distinct empiric sources of caus- 
ality; one external, the other internal (whether it is recognized 
as internal at the outset, I do not care). One is a very specific 
type, that studied by Michotte. I shall call it “ mechanical caus- 


8 J. Piaget, The Child’s Conception of Physical Causality (New York: 
Humanities Press, 1951). 
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ality ’’ since it concerns phenomenal objects which stand in a 
certain temporal and spatial dynamic relationship to one another. 
It is this relationship I suspect that has been extended and gen- 
eralized in the form studied by Hume and, as a deterministic 
postulate of pre-Heisenberg physics, was assumed to hold for the 
whole of inanimate creation. 

The other is the notion which underlies the non-mechanical 
explanations of children, namely those involving the attribution 
of motivation and deliberate intention to inanimate objects. To 
the extent that these non-mechanical explanations antedate me- 
chanical ones in the gradual evolution of the child’s notion of 
physical causality, it may not be rash to presume that this orig- 
inal notion stems from some primitive awareness of what we have 
come to call “ free-will.” Here we may recall that scholastics, 
especially in the late thirteenth century, recognized clearly that 
the only real root of what Kant referred to as transcendental 
contingency * is a cause which causes contingently namely, either 
free will itself, or some causal power under the imperium of the 
will. 

I think we can say further that each of these original notions 
provides the basis for an elaborated and expanded conception of 
causality, and that each in its expanded form bears traces of the 
influence of the alternate conception. If Piaget’s conclusions are 
correct, only gradually is the behavior of inanimate objects in 
the external world divested of all traces of animism or panpsy- 
chism, for the child’s first attempts at a theory of physical caus- 
ality is in terms of that causality which it understands best, that 
of free-agents. On the other hand, Hume’s analysis, borne out 


4 Transcendental contingency is contrasted with temporal contingency. 
Whatever can either exist or not exist, but with respect to different mo- 
ments of time is temporally contingent. Temporal contingency is compati- 
ble with necessary existence, as for instance, in the Arabian theory of 
determinism which postulates that things had to exist inevitably at the 
time they existed and that it was impossible for them to exist at any previ- 
ous or subsequent time. Transcendental contingency, on the contrary, 
implies that for any given moment of time when the effect actually exists, 
it would still be true to say that it could have been non-existent at this 
particular moment. In other words, of itself a thing is always indifferent 


to existence and needs the continued efficacy of a cause to remove this 
indifference if it is to exist. 
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introspective evidence, reveals how little we know of the way 
volition comes to be associated causally with subsequent actions 
such as muscular movements, etc. Is there perhaps some internal 
perceptual mechanism analogous to that which Michotte dis- 
covered to obtain between phenomenal objects in visual percep- 
tion? If there is, then it would only emphasize the more that 
our recognition that volition itself is not causally determined by 
the psychological states that precede it, must stem from some 
immediate original awareness of our personal freedom. 

Whatever may be thought of the relevance of all this specu- 
lation about theories of empirical psychology, philosophical con- 
siderations alone, I believe, point to a dual empiric source for 
our notion of personal freedom and our idea that certain ante- 
cedent and consequent situations are causally related. There 
seems to be no way in which either of these original, positive no- 
tions could have been derived from the other. Yet the indubita- 
ble fact remains that our category of efficient causality contains 
them both. 

This being so, I would suggest that if we are truly aware of 
the positive indeterminacy that we possess as voluntary agents 
and are at the same time conscious that continued voluntary 
effort is required to effect such psychological states as attention, 
concentration, etc., then, we already have the notion of a cause 
that is both efficient and conserving. Is it not in this area that 
we ought to look for the elemental empiric foundations of such a 
complex idea that certain effects are transcendently contingent, 
or that God is an atemporal causa conservans sed non conser- 
vata? 

The temporal and atemporal conceptions of causality naturally 
lead to different interpretations of the maxim: Whatever begins 
to be, has a cause. If “ what begins to be” is construed as the 
state of mechanical motion apparently induced in one perceptual 
object on contact with something previously in motion, the causal 
principle appears as a generalization of the effect studied by Mi- 
chotte. We perceive certain specific cases where one moving ob- 
ject causes movement in another. We infer that a similar situ- 
ation obtains where any new such physical change occurs. 

While this interpretation of the principle may find a legitimate 
application to the phenomenal order of perceptual objects, as 
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soon as it is extended beyond this very limited field, difficulties 
spring up. A generalization in this form, for example, might 
seem at first sight to be roughly equivalent to the classical quid- 
quid movetur ab alio movetur. Upon a little reflection, however, 
we discover this is not so. If universally valid, the maxim would 
imply that time and change had no beginning but are eternal. 
For if cause is some antecedent phenomenal event, it too begins 
to be and must be caused in turn by some temporal antecedent. 
Again, if these antecedents be interpreted as uniquely determin- 
ing the consequent state, the application of the maxim to the 
realm of inner experience creates insuperable obstacles. Not 
merely would free will be illusory, it would be psychologically 
inconceivable. Again, the difficulties the universalized principle 
created for the quantum-physicists is too well known to be re- 
peated here. 

What I am getting at is that Aristotle and the scholastics suc- 
ceeded in universalizing the principle only by introducing an 
equivocation. They interpreted to move in an analogous or 
metaphorical sense when they extended it to the order of finality. 
Finis movet metaphorice. And as such, the Unmoved Mover of 
Aristotle and Aquinas transcends the whole series of antecedent 
and consequent temporal events. It becomes a conserving cause 
and as such accounts for the continuation of movement in the 
universe. This brings us to the second way in which cause can 
be understood. 

We can interpret it in the sense of a causa esse, and not merely 
a causa fiert, to use Descartes’ well known distinction. To put 
it another way, if we are persuaded that what begins to be is not 
only indifferent to existence (or to being what it is) at the mo- 
ment it begins to be, but that of itself it remains indifferent to 
being what it is during the entire duration of its so being, then 
we may interpret cause as that which continues to keep the effect 
in existence through its causal efficacy. It is in brief a conserving 
cause, responsible not merely for the effect’s “ becoming ” but for 
its continued being what it is. 

Now it is only in this second form that the causal proposition 
seems to have been used by medieval and other philosophers in 
their proofs from contingency, causality, movement, and so on. 
The assumption is that the contingency of the effect is not tem- 
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poral merely, but atemporal. It is what Kant called transcend- 
ent contingency. In other words, for any given moment of time 
when the effect actually exists it would still be true to say that it 
could have been non-existent at this particular moment. 

Now the question that puzzles contemporary philosophers like 
the critic mentioned earlier is this. By what right may we infer 
the transcendent contingency of an effect from its temporal con- 
tingency? How can we conclude to a continued internal indif- 
ference to existence from the fact that the thing in question be- 
gins to be after having been non-existent? 

As you are undoubtedly well aware, neo-scholastics have re- 
peatedly raised this question themselves from almost the very 
outset of the neo-scholastic revival. In the beginning, the causal 
maxim was treated as a “self-evident” or analytic principle. 
When this position was challenged by Amadeé de Margerie at 
the First International Scientific Congress at Paris in 1888, how- 
ever, various alternate theories appeared. Some openly admitted 
it was a synthetic a priori principle; others referred to it as a 
postulate of rationality, or a profession of faith in the intelligi- 
bility of the existent world. Still others attempted to deduce it 
from some more general principle such as that of sufficient rea- 
son, or treated it as an inductive generalization based on experi- 
ence. 

It seems as if the majority of neo-scholastics, however, still 
clung to some modified form of analyticity. Not indeed perhaps 
in the narrow sense of Kant or Frege, or the early Wittgenstein, 
but in some extended sense. They may admit that the term 
“what begins to be” or “ what is contingent ” does not immedi- 
ately entail the notion of cause. Nevertheless, they will insist, 
if we but consider the concrete existential situation we can find 
appropriate middle terms to show the necessary logical connec- 
tion between them. 

Typical of this position, for instance, is the reasoning of Chol- 
let. The terms that make up the principle are of separate em- 
pirie origin, he declares. Our daily experience of things about 
us reveals that some things begin to exist. Through conscious- 
ness, on the other hand, we are made aware of the fact of our 
own causality. Analyzing these two notions with the simple aid 
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of logical principles and procedures we discover a necessary re- 
lationship between the two terms. 

Now the problem the contemporary analyst proposes is this? 
Is this necessary connection one of logical entailment? Chollet 
apparently believes that it is and attempts to prove it by the fol- 
lowing argument. That which comes into existence either re- 
ceives something or it does not (a dilemma formed from the sim- 
ple notion of passivity combined with the principle of contradic- 
tion). If it receives nothing, it remains equal to itself (principle 
of identity). Now as experience attests, what begins to be does 
not remain equal to itself. Therefore it receives something. This 
something it receives either from itself or from another. Now 
when a thing begins to exist, that which is received is being or 
existence, and that which receives it is the possibility of existing 
or the possible essence. But possibility necessarily includes by 
definition an indifference to existence or non-existence. This in- 
difference then cannot give rise to a determination to existence 
as can be inferred from the principle of identity. Consequently, 
whatever begins to be must receive existence from another, that 
is, from a cause. “Le caractére analytique du principe est 
démonstré,” Chollet concludes, “ puisque les deux termes étant 
présupposés, de leur comparison résulte la manifestation évident 
de leur lien. S’il est analytique, il n’est done ni synthétique, ni 
synthétique a priori” (Dict. theol. catholique, III, col. 2032). 

The logician, of course, will object that logical principles or 
theorems are of themselves atemporal, illustrated if you will by 
the principle of noncontradiction. He will point out that Chol- 
let clearly confuses logical with durational identity. Logical 
identity only permits one to say that a thing is what it is, not 
that it will remain as it is now with respect to some other mo- 
ment of time. 

This same logical weakness, in a more subtile form perhaps, 
seems to underly most other reputed proofs of analyticity. Van 
Steenberghen, for instance, argues in similar fashion that “if we 
suppose [something] to be uncaused, it must have of itself all 
that is required for existence. It is impossible, therefore, that at 
any moment it should not be ” (Philosophical Studies, Maynooth, 
III, 1933, 12). It is clear from his context that he considers this 
to be logically contradictory. 
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Attempts to deduce the causal proposition from other more 
evident principles immediately raises the question as to the na- 
ture of these other principles. Are they analytical? Does their 
denial entail a logical contradiction? If one answers in the af- 
firmative, we are back with another form of the logical entail- 
ment theory, that of mediate analyticity as some would call it. 

If we examine such reputed demonstrations, must we not ad- 
mit that the principles on which they are based are neither ana- 
lytic themselves nor are they the fruit of simple logical deduction 
from other analytic principles? If at times the principles used 
have the appearance of analyticity, is it not because they confuse 
some form of temporal constancy with logical or non-temporal 
identity? 

Take for instance deductions based on the real composition of 
essence and existence, where this composition is not regarded 
simply as an abstract or theoretic possibility, but is considered 
to reflect factual condition of whatever begins to be. Such a 
theory of real composition is simply a special and more sophisti- 
cated form of the theory of transcendent contingency. For it as- 
sumes not only that an individual is indifferent to existence at 
each and every moment that it actually is, but goes further to 
attribute to the individual essence of the existing thing a real 
entity which is potential or determinable with respect to exist- 
ence, whereas the latter is regarded as actual and ultimate in the 
order of real determination. Hence, we find existence or “ to be ” 
described as a kind of form, a quasi-accident adveniens ad extra 
with respect to the essence or nature, and so on. 

All this raises problems for the contemporary philosopher. To 
begin with, is it appropriate to speak of existence as a predicate? 
Does not the current thomist admission that being or esse is 
grasped primarily in a non-conceptual manner (e.g. in an exis- 
tential judgment) imply that “ exists ” is no ordinary predicate? 

Undoubtedly there must be some primitive encounter of our 
mind with reality, a point where knowledge can begin. Let us 
agree to call a proposition verified on this level of language, a 
first order proposition and predicates appropriate to such first 
order proposition first order predicates. Now I think we can give 
a modern philosopher a fairly accurate account of what a scho- 
lastic might mean when he speaks of grasping existence through 
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an existential judgment in terms of the objective conditions re- 
quired to verify a primary singular contingent affirmative first 
order proposition in the present tense.® 

However, we do not normally point at an individual subject 
and say: “ This is this,” ® but rather “ This is ‘such and such,’ ” 
where the predicate is some common or potentially universal 
notion expressing something “this” has in common with some 
other individuals of present or past experience. Hence, such a 
judgment, even though it implies some direct awareness of an 
existential situation as a condition for recognizing the truth of 
the statement, still remains primarily a statement of what the 
thing is. It is to make explicit the common condition required 
for all such primary predications that the more highly developed 
languages have evolved such terms as “ exists’ or existence and 
have in consequence been able to formulate such explicit existen- 
tial statements as “ Such and such a thing exists,” or “ There is 
some thing such that .. .,” ete. 

Existence, consequently, becomes a very special type of predi- 
cate. It seems to be a kind of generalization of the function of 


5 If existence is to be grasped at all, it is at the level where mind meets 
object. If the proposition is contingent, there is no possibility of verifying 
it by simple conceptual analysis of the subject and predicate terms. And 
since it is not possible to infer or deduce contingent propositions from 
necessary ones, if the contingent proposition is not a primary one, then it 
must be deduced from some other contingent proposition; ultimately, from 
some proposition which is primary; for if there is an infinite regress, no 
deduction is possible. If now we recognize that such a primary contingent 
proposition in the present tense is verified, must we not have some direct 
experience that such is the case? Must we not be aware that a “this” or 
individual subject is or exists in such a way as denoted by the predicate? 
Since “universals”” according to the scholastics do not exist formally save 
as individual thoughts in individual thinkers, only individuals are appropri- 
ate subjects for existential propositions. Hence the condition that the first 
order proposition be singular. (Universal propositions obviously would not 
be primary, but in so far as they are in any sense “ first order proposi- 
tions” they represent a shorthand description equivalent to the conjunc- 
tion of all the singular propositions whose subjects are the individual 
members of the class in question.) 


6 Indeed, since “ this is this” appears to be a tautology and hence veri- 
fiable apart from any ascription of real or existential content, it is ques- 
tionable whether we can unequivocally describe an existential state in terms 
of the objective conditions required to verify such a proposition. 
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the copula 2s in a certain type of proposition (viz. a primary, 
contingent, etc. first order proposition). Put in another way, 
exists is a generalized expression of the function of the existential 
operator in a certain type of quantified proposition. It is equiv- 
alent to “ There is at least one individual? such that ....” where 
for ‘“....” we can substitute any first order proposition of the 
type described above. 

However we look at it, then, “ existence’ turns out to be a 
very special type of predicate, if it can be called a first order 
predicate at all. For to predicate it we have to conceptualize it. 
But since our primary knowledge of existence is presumably not 
conceptual, does this not imply that we are on a different or sec- 
ondary level of language and that our propositions predicating 
existence of things are not really first order propositions at all? 

To put it more concretely, if we do not admit any direct or 
simple intuition of existing individuals with Scotus or Ockham, 
but insist as do so many contemporary thomists that existence is 
grasped in and through the existential judgment, does this not 


7 Since only an individual or individuals can serve as the subject of exis- 
tential propositions and since, furthermore, no individual is uniquely speci- 
fied by any number of predicates, be they defining or incidental attributes, 
(for all predicates are potentially universal and consequently incommen- 
surate with the individual as the scholastic problem of the principle of 
individuation makes clear) knowledge of an individual as individual would 
seem to be possible if, and only if, we have direct knowledge of the same. 
Since this is possible only with regard to what now is given in experience 
or has been given in the past (all designations of metempirical “ individ- 
uals "—be they objects of future experience or transcendent objects—are 
in terms of congeries of predicates, each of which is a universal, so that 
they are what scholastics would call conceptus proprii sed ex communibus), 
one wonders whether the analysis of existence in terms of the immediate 
awareness of individuals might not be a more fruitful approach to the 
British or American mind than speaking of the being of a thing, or its 
actus essendt, to say nothing of describing esse as the “ ising of isers.” For 
it is clear that when scholastics spoke of something existing they meant 
more than its “being this” or “being that” or “being” in general where 
the verb or participle form suggests that we are dealing with an incom- 
plete statement or propositional function. For if any predicate or combi- 
nation of predicates that could be substituted to complete the statement 
or transform the propositional function into a proposition is still incom- 
mensurate with the subject (which is individual), then it is difficult to 
express the fact that existence is commensurate with the subject in terms 
of the verb or participle form of “ being.” 
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mean practically that we abstract our concept of “ existence ” or 
“being” from existential judgments? Now even though such 
judgments assert something about factual or existential situa- 
tions, they are as such formally products of a thinking mind, re- 
siding according to scholastic theory in the intellect and as such 
are entia rationis. While such entia rationis have undoubtedly 
some fundamenta in re (and hence permit one legitimately to 
infer certain things about reality), it is clear that we must be on 
our guard not to confuse those features which are of purely men- 
tal origin with those which have some referent aspect as regards 
the extramental. 

Now if we examine the characteristics ascribed to the objec- 
tive state of existence by some neo-scholastics, we wonder whe- 
ther this canon of interpretation has been scrupulously observed. 
For example, when certain individuals appeal to the mysterious 
unity things possess in virtue of their being or existence, is this 
unity something produced by the mind itself? Is the similarity 
of things in virtue of their “to be” anything more than a simi- 
larity existential judgments have by reason of their structure? 
Or what is more to the point in the problem under discussion, to 
what extent can we infer a real composition of essence and ex- 
istence from the fact that being when conceptualized seems to be 
related to the concept of essence or to individualized nature as 
act to potency, as a kind of form to a material element, as a 
quasi-accidens adveniens ad extra with respect to the individual 
subject in which it inheres? 

Are these characteristics ascribed to “ existence ” with respect 
to individual essence something that can be derived from a single 
existential judgment, or are they the fruit of a reasoning process 
based on the analysis of more than one such judgment? And if 
so, are we not faced once more with our initial question, namely, 
does the individual essence appear as indifferent to existence (and 
existence conversely as a quasi-accident) if, and only if, we con- 
sider a given subject with respect to different temporal moments? 

It is true we may be able to consider the nature apart from the 
note of existence, but only because the two represent answers to 
different questions (viz. Quid sit and An sit). But this alone does 
not establish a real distinction anymore than the fact that we 
can think about or ask questions about one of God’s attributes 
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without thinking or asking about another is proof of a real dis- 
tinction between them. The real force of the argument that the 
existence of the temporally contingent is really distinct from its 
essence and that the individual essence of such a thing is of itself 
indifferent to existence, derives from the fact that we persist in 
attributing an identity to the subject of change or alteration over 
a temporal period. We say any individual essence, call it x, is 
indifferent to existence, because we can say of x considered in 
itself either “x is” or “x is not”. However, we cannot assert 
that these propositions are simultaneously true. The indiffer- 
ence of x to existence, in brief, is only with respect to different 
moments of time. Now while we may be perfectly justified in 
maintaining that it is meaningful to speak of an “ identity ” or 
an indifference with respect to different temporal moments, let 
us recognize that this is not a logical identity, for it lumps to- 
gether logically discrete moments. If we dissect the phenomenon 
of temporal duration with the microtome of the logician, we find 
no evidence of potency-act or indifference of the nature to the 
existence, etc. in the cross-sections which result. We are left 
simply with a number of atomic events which while they may 
well have succeeded one another in time, do not folloy in any 
logical fashion from one another. And the concepi of being, 
admittedly derived from existential judgments, appears as acci- 
dens adveniens ad extra, only when a number of temporally dis- 
crete judgments are considered in relation to one another. The 
suspicion immediately arises, as it does with regard to the mys- 
terious unity things are presumed to possess in virtue of their 
being, that we are dealing not with a feature of reality as such 
but with a characteristic which emerges as the result of the way 
we are constrained to conceive reality. At any rate there seems 
to be no direct way in which the temporally contingent can be 
shown to entail logically any transcendent contingency whatso- 
ever, to say nothing of the specific form of transcendent contin- 
gency implied by the real composition of essence and existence. 
Now while it is obviously impossible to investigate each and 
every proof proffered to prove some logical entailment between 
“what begins to be” and “caused”, perhaps we can suggest 


some general argument against all such theories of logical entail- 
ment. 
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If logical propositions are only “ tautologies ” in the sense de- 
fined by Wittgenstein, then it becomes clear that logical analysis 
of statements about the real world, or of concepts abstracted 
from the data of immediate experience can only reveal or expli- 
cate what is given in the initial experience or experiences. This 
means specifically that the notion of a cause that is efficient, con- 
serving and transcendent is given in the initial data in much the 
same way that seeds are contained in the apple or the heart of 
a cabbage is contained in the leaves that make up the head, so 
that we need only tear off the leaves or dissect the apple to dis- 
cover what it contains. Now prima facie this is improbable in 
that it implies that the greater is contained virtually in the lesser, 
the more perfect in the less perfect, etc. I think the criticism of 
the logical positivists is sufficient to show that if the metaphysi- 
cal notion of cause and the causal relation is something that 
transcends the level of experience then it cannot be dragged out 
of the experimental data by any simple logical procedure as the 
heart of the cabbage can by unpeeling the leaves. If the empiri- 
cal data contains the transcendent notion of cause in any sense, it 
is not in the way an apple contains its seeds, but rather in the 
way that the seeds contains the tree with its apples. It is the 
fruit of mental growth. For it represents an original elabora- 
tion of elements given empirically, even as the causal maxim it- 
self appears as the end product of a theoretic attempt to render 
empirical data intelligible. And this brings me to certain posi- 
tive suggestions as to where a solution to our problem might be 
found. 

To begin with I would call your attention to a growing aware- 
ness among neo-scholastics that they may have been minimizing 
the active role of the mind both in the area of intellectual ab- 
straction and in the elaboration and acceptance of certain meta- 
physical principles. 

While the mind’s ability to universalize and generalize has 
never been doubted, even the scholastics who protested they were 
realists and not nominalists could never quite agree to what ex- 
tent the universal was the creation of the mind and to what 
extent its foundations were given in the individual things them- 
selves. Even more puzzling to them was the source of the neces- 
sity and certitude ascribed to those truths known as first princi- 
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ples, be they metaphysical, mathematical, moral or esthetical. 
We may recall that at one period of the late thirteenth century 
the majority of the schoolmen, claiming the authority of Aug- 
ustine for their theories, looked for the origin of this necessity 
and certitude not so much in the objective features of the extra- 
mental world as in the human mind, namely to the extent that 
in such “ contuitions ” man’s intellect participated in the knowl- 
edge of the divine mind through some mysterious and never 
clearly defined contact. In formulating such necessary truths, 
our human minds, they claimed, were rethinking the thoughts of 
God. 

This illumination of our human intellect by the divine mind 
came to be associated with the agent intellect of the Aristotelian 
tradition. Some, like Robert Marston, for instance, pointed out 
that the rationes aeternae of Augustine insofar as their illumina- 
tion renders the potentially intelligible sensory world actually 
understandable to our human minds is really the ¢es Aristotle 
had in mind when he alluded to that function of intellection 
which the peripatetics later came to ascribe to the vots rountixds. 

Eventually the thesis of Jean de Rochelle, championed so suc- 
cessfully by St. Thomas Aquinas, replaced the other view. The 
agent intellect came to be regarded as part and parcel of man’s 
personal mental equipment, without however completely obliter- 
ating the idea that it still represented a participation of the di- 
vine mind, that it was still God’s way of opening to our mental 
vision, of giving us insight into, the laws that governed His cre- 
ation. 

Certain attempts were made, it is true, to account for the “ ne- 
cessity ” of first principles in terms of logical entailment, and to 
explain the certitude we possessed in these cases in terms of our 
native ability to perceive such obvious relationships as that of 
logical inclusion. In this connection, we may recall Scotus’ in- 
teresting epistemological speculations on the nature of evidence. 

Today, however, when even the foundations of logic itself are 
no longer as sacrosanct as they were once presumed to be, there 


8 If logical analysis reveals the error of the logical entailment theory of 
causality, it also has the merit of destroying the illusion that “ logical 
truth ” and “ logical necessity ” are so obvious and clearly defined that no 
further epistemological justification is required. For it reveals logic as an 
arbitrary thought structure in which if we proceed according to certain 
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seems to be nothing gained epistemologically by attempting to 
reduce all necessary truths to some form of logical necessity, nor 
to suggest that the only relation truly evident to the human mind 
is that which Carnap calls logical involution, the theory of which 
is the science of logic. 

And since “evidence” is the objective correlate of insight— 
for it is the truth manifesting itself or looking out at us, even as 
insight is a looking in on the truth—and where genuine correlates 
are concerned either can be defined in terms of the other and 
neither can be taken to the exclusion of the other, one wonders 
what role the mind itself plays in this manifestation of the truth 
we call evidence. And so contemporary scholastics are asking 
themselves whether they have been selling the human mind short, 
minimizing its contribution to the necessity and certitude we 
ascribe to our so-called “ first principles.” Should they perhaps 
reexamine some of the forgotten properties which Christian 
medieval thought once ascribed to the vots woutixos before con- 
demning certain modern theories as unteneable? 

In this address, already too long, I can hardly be expected to 
discuss or evaluate these epistemological speculations in any de- 
tail. I would, however, go along with their general tenor to the 
extent of suggesting that the causal proposition and the truth 
value we ascribe to it emerges as the result of the active engage- 
ment of mind and reality. At the same time, I would not care to 
go as far as some neo-scholasties do who subscribe to a kind of 
synthetic apriorism to account for the causal maxim. For this 
theory, at least as it is commonly presented, assumes that the 
mental forms and categories are more or less fixed and that 
where judgment is concerned, they compel intellectual assent. 
All of this presents difficulties when we try to explain the in- 
terpretation and truth value medieval scholastics attributed to 
the causal proposition. 


’ 


specified rules, we will end up with a certain set of conclusions. The con- 
clusions have the value of “truth” by definition if we have followed the 
derivation rules faithfully. Our certitude of logical truths derives from 
the fact that we can recognize that the rules have been followed faithfully. 
Now I submit that the truth value we attribute to the logical system itself 
is something more than the simple admission that in its elaboration we 
have been law abiding in deriving theses from axioms, as a bit of epistemo- 
logical introspection will verify. 
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Michotte’s theory, it is true, suggests that some form of syn- 
thetic apriorism is operative on a sensory perceptual level, but 
is the same thing true of the intellectual judgment that whatever 
begins to be has a cause? Does the mind simply synthesize em- 
piric data according to a fixed a priori form or is there rather a 
devious and complex development involving trial and error as 
well as sudden spontaneous solutions, laborious learning as well 
as flashes of insight? If Piaget’s interpretations can be trusted, 
it would seem that the child’s conception of physical causality 
follows the usual pattern of intellectual growth characteristic of 
the complex constructs and conceptual theories of the human 
mind. And a fortiori this seems to be true of the even more 
highly sophisticated medieval interpretation of the causal maxim. 
Consequently, if the form or conceptual scheme that renders em- 
piric data intelligible is to be considered primarily as something 
created by the mind rather than abstracted from reality (and in 
this sense is a priori), it is not a static but a fluid form. It is not 
something innate save in the germinal sense that it is the fruit of 
the mind. It does not spring up according to any necessary law. 
Such a priori insights on the contrary reficct something of the 
freedom, spontaneity and intellectual ingenuity that characterizes 
all artistic creation. 

Granting then that our theoretic concepts and propositions are 
not turned out of any rigid intellectual mold, do they compel our 
assent? 

Part of the difficulty in answering this question lies in the fact 
that the meaning of necessity (compulsion, must, ete.) is not 
clearly defined. There are undoubtedly many determining (and 
to that extent, necessitating) factors that enter into intellectual 
assent in addition to what we call objective evidence. Even 
after we eliminate the esthetic, the emotional, the pragmatic con- 
siderations which play a significant role at times in determining 
what we are “ certain of ” or perceive, or even see (both intellec- 
tually and on a sensory level), we are still left with that residual 
need which is responsible for what psychologists call the “ effort 
after meaning,” that native desire which Aristotle placed at the 
beginning of all theoretic speculation when he declared that all 
men desire to know. 

What I am suggesting is that the “ necessity ” we attribute to 
certain propositions stems in great part from the fact that they 
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satisfy an intellectual need to know, to find meaning in or render 
intelligible the matter at hand. When the mind finds a solution, 
its craving to know is satisfied, its search for meaning is ended, 
it comes to rest, it is reluctant to leave the solution and search 
for another. 


This does not mean that there is no objective basis for such an 
assent. Evidence undoubtedly plays a role as we have said. 
But to say something is evident, in the last analysis, is to say 
that it can make us see it as it is. But evidence can compel 
assent only if it is seen, so that we seem back to the question of 
intellectual insight or vision or more precisely to the reasons why 
some insights are compelling. And one cannot help wondering 
whether any necessity introduced into our intellectual assent by 
reason of evidence cannot be traced back to a more fundamental 
need, that of accepting what we see to the extent that we see it.® 

Not all “ solutions,’ however, are equally satisfying or con- 
vincing; not all conceptual schemes or theories compel intellec- 
tual assent to the same degree. 


® Everyone is aware of the psychological impression produced by a sud- 
den insight into the solution of a difficult problem. The situation suddenly 
becomes intelligible, meaningful; we understand what it is or how it came 
to be, we recognize how it hangs together. Jt is evident; we see it. 

What we “see” may be simply the fact that the thing in question is 
such and such (i.e. that certain familiar concepts apply to it); it may be 
an insight into the nature of essence of a thing (i.e. we discover among the 
familiar characteristics one which logically entails the others), or as is the 
case with scientific theories, we may hit on some happy formula which 
integrates a number of hitherto isolated facts or laws (i.e. the latter appear 
as specific instances or special applications of the more general theoretic 
law). If our insight concerns the function of a thing, or how it came to 
be, it is a question of seeing as a sequential whole a series of hitherto un- 
related dynamic events. 

In some cases our “seeing” is spontaneous and automatic, as it were. 
We size up the situation immediately, we classify the event without rea- 
soning about it. In other cases, where our “ insight” is only partial, where 
it relates or integrates only certain more obvious aspects of the situation, 
we may need more time to see whether our theory fits all the facts, whether 
it applies to the area where it should have relevance, etc. We may have to 
test certain constructs and our testing may entail longer reasoning proc- 
esses, but this is all preliminary to seeing that the theory applies, that such 
is the case, etc. Conviction and certitude come only when we see that it is: 


so. And there is a certain compulsion, if you will, to accept what we see 
to be so. 
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Part of the attraction of certain theories is undoubtedly due 
to their esthetic value. In other cases, pragmatic or emotional 
considerations unquestionably play a part in determining what 
we accept. This constitutes an epistemological problem which I 
do not wish to treat of here save to point out that our insights 
become objective to the extent that we eliminate these non-ra- 
tional factors and isolate the need to know from practical, es- 
thetic, or affective needs. 

But once this is accomplished, two factors seem to determine 
our belief that our insight is true, to convince us of its certitude, 
to allay all prudent fear of being wrong. They are (1) the de- 
gree that the theory fits the facts, corresponds to the objective 
evidence, integrates the relevant data; (2) the degree that it 
excludes the probability of possible alternative solutions being 
the case. 

Now there are certain conceptual schemes and theories which 
fit the facts in the sense that they integrate all the relevant data 
(and are to that extent objectively “ verified’), and yet there is 
no further way of testing them because, unlike scientific theories 
generally, there is no conceivable empirical test that could prove 
them false. Many, if not all of the so-called metaphysical prin- 
ciples, undoubtedly fall into this category, and certainly the 
causal maxim as interpreted by the scholastics is one of them. 

In such cases where the objective evidence cannot decide an 
issue nor account for the convictions we have of the truth of the 
principle, it seems that the second factor plays the dominant 
role. A theory or conceptual scheme becomes intellectually con- 
vincing to the degree that it satisfies our need to know. The in- 
tellectual compulsion to assent to a theory on this score would 
seem to be at a maximum where there is but one possible solu- 
tion and no other solution is possible. For the only logical al- 
ternative would be to deny that there is a solution at all, and 
therefore, the refusal to accept the sole solution possible does 
violence to the mind, thwarts its most fundamental need, frus- 
trates its innate desire to know. 

Now it seems legitimate to apply the term rational or intel- 
lectual necessity to such an extreme situation and to say of the 
proposition which embodies such a solution that it is meta- 
physically necessary, even though it may be only logically con- 
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tingent inasmuch as the denial of all solutions always remains as 
a logical alternative. And if there is a maximum degree of in- 
tellectual necessity, which stems primarily from the nature of 
the mind then there would also seem to be some measure of com- 
pulsion to assent to other solutions on the same score, namely to 
the degree that the solution satisfies precisely our thirst for in- 
telligibility, our intellectual hunger to know. 

With this digression let us return to our original question of 
whether the causal maxim is such as to compel our assent in the 
way suggested by the synthetic a priori theory. There is a sense, 
I believe, in which the statement could be called necessary,’ but 
only if “ cause” is left so vaguely defined or delimited that the 
relationship it symbolizes is equivalent to some kind of origina- 


tive connectedness between what begins to be and something 
other than itself. 


And here possibly is the real reason why no philosopher in his 
right mind will seriously deny all efficient causality, or assert 
that something comes to be with no originative connection with 


10 Our acceptance of causality in some shape or form does not seem to be 
simply a gentleman’s agreement to an arbitrary postulate. In his classical 
analysis of historical causality in War and Peace, Tolstoy called attention 
to the fact that “the impulse to seek causes is innate in the soul of men.” 
Or as M. Adler expressed it, “ explanation is an inveterate human tendency. 
Even philosophers who think we cannot attain to the knowledge of cause 
get involved in explaining why that is so. Nor will their disputes about 
the theory of causes ever remove the word ‘ because’ from the vocabulary 
of common speech.” (The Great Ideas, ed. M. Adler, Chicago: Ency. 
Brit., 1952, Vol. I, p. 155). 


11 Referring to the principle that ‘nothing can happen without a cause,’ 
William James declared: “ We have no definite idea of what we mean by 
cause, or what causality consists in. But the principle expresses a demand 
for some deeper sort of inward connection between phenomena than their 
merely habitual time-sequence seems to be. The word ‘ cause’ is, in short, 
an altar to an unknown god; an empty pedestal still marking the place of 
a hoped-for statue. Any really inward belonging-together of the sequent 
terms, if discovered, would be accepted as what the word cause was meant 
to stand for” (Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, New York: Henry Holt, 
1893, p. 671). If we understand cause and causality in this vague fashion, 
the causal maxim indeed becomes a postulate of rationality itself. That 
is undoubtedly the reason why attempts have been made to generalize this 
insight in the form of some principle of adequate explanation or sufficient 
reason and to look upon the causal maxim as a specific application or de- 
duction from the more general principle. 
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anything that is or was in existence, for to do so would be to 
champion the absurd and meaningless. 

However, the causal maxim as interpreted by the scholastics 
goes beyond this general, vague meaning of cause. And that too 
is probably why it does not win acceptance on the part of all 
philosophers, nor can it be said to be as intellectually compelling 
as is the generalized statement of some causal connection. Nev- 
ertheless, it does exert an intellectual appeal to men of good will 
(i.e. to those who are not committed for emotional or pragmatic 
reasons to another contrary solution). It enjoys for those who 
assent to it a measure of necessity and that on intellectual 
grounds. What I am implying is that those who are convinced 
of the causal maxim as interpreted by the scholastics have given 
their assent to it precisely because it appears as the only ade- 
quate or plausible solution to the enigma of the novel, the non- 
eternal, the temporally contingent, to the passively or negatively 
indetermined.!? 

But to prove that this extremely complex conception of cause 
is the only probable or plausible theory is beyond the scope of 
this paper and would take us deep into metaphysics, for it would, 
as I see it, commit us to showing why cause in terms of ante- 
cedent conditions is inadequate and really explains nothing. 
(The failure of the attempts to justify induction or account for 
our psychological conviction that the future will resemble the 
past, etc. only points up this fact). It would require us to show 
further why any treatment of causality with respect to the first 
or initial moment of a things existence alone is inadequate, since 
to exist at all or to exist in one way rather than another is not 
a matter of durational moments (which are mental abstractions), 


12 Passive or negative indetermination as contrasted with the positive or 
active indeterminism attributed to free will is that characteristic of a sub- 
ject which is only the recepient and in no way active with regard to its 
possession of one of several possible states of existence. While we instinc- 
tively reject negative indeterminacy as an ultimately adequate reason or 
explanation of why one of several possible situations exists, the same is not 
true of the positive indeterminacy ascribed to a free agent. This seems 
clear both from the fact that the child’s first naive interpretation of the 
behavior of the external world is in terms of some animistic theory ascrib- 
ing willfulness and motives to inanimate objects as well as from the more 
sophisticated scholastic or Cartesian conception of God as the free creator 
of the universe. 
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but entails some minimal duration relative to time, a duration 
during which it remains internally unaltered..* Our proof for 
the unique plausibility of the scholastic interretation of the 
maxim would depend on further insights, I believe; the recogni- 
tion, for example, that the conservation of an event or object 
with respect to time or the relative permanence of its intrinsic 
structure and characteristics during some period of minimal 
duration cannot be accounted for in terms of material causality 
alone but involves some measure of what we call efficient caus- 
ality, if it be nothing more than that implied in saying that the 
elementary particles of matter manifest cohesion or attraction 
for one another under certain circumstances. Or again, that 
matter is not intrinsically endowed with free will or a positive 
principle of indeterminacy with regard to its behavior. Or 
finally, the fact that change, alteration, motion exist is already 
testimony that not all the causes responsible for the relative 
permanence of objects or the cohesiveness of the material ele- 
ments are determined or necessitated by their very nature but 
somewhere in the congeries of causes some free agency or con- 
tingent cause exists. 

But at this point, I think it is well to remember that to prove 
a solution to be the only one possible or plausible is something 
quite different from the recognition that a given solution is a 
possible or plausible one. The whole history of theoretic science 
and philosophy bear witness to this distinction which is none 
other than that between the insight or discovery of a theory and 
the laborious reasoning and testing required to justify in some 
measure the initial insight. 

Now the scholastics and many others accepted as valid the 
atemporal-conserving-cause interpretation of the maxim and yet 
seemed to show no unanimity whatsoever when pressed to give 
reasons for so doing, a point which strongly suggests that their 
acceptance of the principle and their conviction of its truth did 
not stem simply or perhaps even primarily from the reasons they 
may have adduced in its favor. 


13 Possibly this is the reason it is so easy to jump at the extralogical 
conclusion of Chollet or Van Steenberghen that if something is non-existent, 
it will remain in an identical state so long as no outside cause intervenes, 
or conversely, if something exists without any dependence on any causes, 
it will remain unchanged for an unlimited duration. 
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What I am suggesting, then, is that the insight expressed in 
their interpretation of the proposition: Whatever begins to be 
has a cause, like the conviction such an insight normally entails, 
may have its roots in the psychological processes of human know- 
ing and the conditions under which they occur, and that perhaps 
the most instructive account of the matter may be in terms of 
man’s need for some intelligible explanation of what exists—or 
begins to be—and the very obvious locus at hand where he might 
turn for a possible answer. 

Since this may seem to be saying little more than that being 
or existence is intelligible, I should like to clarify my position by 
indicating in what sense this very equivocal statement might 
sum up the matter. 

“ Intelligibility ” like ‘ meaning” is even more difficult to de- 
fine than the vague notion of cause referred to by William James 
and I will not waste time trying to elucidate it any further than 
is necessary for my purpose. To that end I shall content myself 
with pointing out in what sense contingent existence may be said 
to be intelligible and in what sense not. 

The untenable interpretation is that suggested by Leibniz and 
Christian Wolff in their elaboration of their system of sufficient 
reason (where reason was something extraneous or other than the 
free decision of a will, be it human or divine). Such a theory, I 
believe, can be shown to be incompatible with the Christian con- 
ception of a free and undetermined creator. For if we admit 
that God does so create there is an element of indeterminism or 
arbitrariness about what de facto exists (God and the world or 
God without the world), which no amount of “reason” can 
eliminate. 

But there is another sense in which even the indeterminism or 
radical contingency of created things becomes understandable, 
namely, when related to a specific kind of cause or reason—free 
will itself. For free will as a cause which causes contingently, 
I maintain, is something familiar to us, something given in ex- 
perience, something in terms of which we can understand or ren- 
der intelligible new or unfamiliar situations. And—if Piaget’s 
conclusions are correct—the child’s first attempts to explain the 


behavior of the external world in animistic terms would not be 
without significance. 
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On the other hand, we might ask whether we ever really under- 
stand the only other alternate type of causality, why one external 
event follows upon another. Our discovery of physical causes 
seems to be the result of linking together two hitherto unrelated 
events through a series of more or less familiar sequences having 
a continuity with respect to space and time. But why any two 
elements in the series are causally related we do not understand. 
We cannot reduce them to any more familiar instances. We ac- 
cept them simply as facts; and do so—if Michotte be correct— 
because we perceive on a sensory, not intellectual level, that two 
phenomenal objects are related in a unique way. Our physical 
laws are “explanations” only in the sense that as generalized 
theoretic descriptions of how things behave, they enable us to 
deduce what would occur if certain antecedent conditions are 
fulfilled. But the fundamental reason why any change at all 
occurs, they do not tell us. 

Piaget himself suggested that the necessity the child first as- 
cribes to physical laws may be a relic of an earlier animistic 
stage when the behavior of inanimate objects was explained in 
terms of motivation and moral obligation. 

In a similar vein, we may wonder whether our very use of 
the word “law” which has come to replace the controversial 
term of physical causality—if not a vestige of our first childish 
attempts to bring reason into the world about us—is not at least 
a confession that there is only one real causal explanation that 
we understand, one in terms of a voluntary agent. And this 
raises a final question: Is man’s persistent belief in a lawgiver 
behind our so-called physical laws anything more than an elab- 
oration of this fundamental insight? 


ALLAN B. Wo ter, O.F.M. 


” 





St. Bonaventure University 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
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PROFESSOR YVES R. SIMON: A CITATION 
(For the 1958 Award of the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal) 


N HONORING Professor Yves R. Simon as the fourth recipi- 

ent of its Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal, the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association reveres an eminent philoso- 
pher, a careful scholar, an effective teacher, a successful editor, 
a painstaking translator, and an outstanding man. 

Like two other recipients of this medal, Professor Simon was 
born in France, the eldest daughter of the Church and the kindly 
mother of philosophers. But in the Providence of God, he has 
spent the richer part of his mature years studying, teaching, 
writing, and lecturing to the enhancement of Christian culture in 
the New World. His own work speaks for itself better than any 
formal citation. 

Professor Simon took his advanced studies at the University 
of Paris and at the Catholic Institute of Paris. For eight years 
he taught at the Catholic University of Lille, in France, publish- 
ing in the meantime both books and articles and becoming the 
managing editor of a leading Catholic journal in philosophy. In 
1938 he came to the United States where for ten years he taught 
at the University of Notre Dame. From 1948 till the present, 
he has been a member of the Committee on Social Thought at 
the University of Chicago. 

Though teaching in a language not his own and though pre- 
senting a subject often difficult to convey to a twentieth-century 
audience, Professor Simon has enjoyed a rare reputation as a 
teacher—alive with a knowledge of his subject, logical in artic- 
ulating it, and lucid in the art of explaining it to others. All 
these characteristics of the great teacher appear not only in his 
spoken words in the classroom and on the lecture platform but 
also in the more permanent expressions he has left us in his writ- 
ings. 

Very early in his academic career, the publications of Profes- 
sor Simon attracted attention on two continents, and his more 
recent works only enhance his professional standing. As his 
bibliography reveals, he is at home in all of the important fields 
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of philosophy—logic, the philosophy of nature, ethics including 
political thought, and metaphysics. In preparation at present is 
Philosophical Inquiries: A Set of Twenty-One Short Treatises, 
a work that may be the most ambitious that Professor Simon has 
yet undertaken and, if past quality is any indication, may well 
rank as an abiding contribution. 

Because of his many qualifications as a scholar and as a 
teacher and because of the permanent debt that all of us owe to 
his professional achievements, the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association is honored this evening in honoring with its 
Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal Professor Yves R. Simon. 


VINCENT Epwarp SMITH 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
April 8, 1958 





THE PHILOSOPHER’S CALLING 
(Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medalist’s Address) 


UST about a year ago, Father Klubertanz took me by surprise 

when he telephoned to ask if I would accept the Cardinal 
Spellman-Aquinas medal for 1958. I said that I would, of 
course. It never occurred to me that anyone would refuse the 
Spellman-Aquinas medal. Also I could not miss my only chance 
to give all of you my thanks for having nominated me. In the 
difficulties of the work that I hope to do, your friendliness will 
never cease to be a source of courage: let this be considered an 
expression of my gratitude. 

To be sure, courage is a thing of which a philosopher needs an 
excess for many reasons, the first of which is the weight of past 
failure. At the beginning of the Metaphysics, Aristotle gives to 
understand that first philosophy is at the limit of the human 
mind’s possibilities. What holds for first philosophy holds also, 
in varying degree, for the other domains of philosophical inquiry. 
Generally speaking, the human mind is not at its best in philos- 
ophy. The fine arts often fill us with a sentiment of perfection 
which helps us to understand the meaning of the image of God in 
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man. This was well said by a poet. In a piece entitled The 
Beacons, Baudelaire speaks of Rubens, Leonardo da Vinci, Rem- 
brandt, Michelangelo, Watteau, Goya, Delacroix, and concludes: 


For there is not, O Lord, a better testimony 

That we ever can give of our dignity 

Than this ardent sobbing which moves from age to age 
And dies at the fringe of Thy eternity. 


Replace these artists by great philosophers: no doubt, some of 
them were ardently dedicated to the search for truth, and sob- 
bing, at times, accompanied their labors. Their performances 
bear testimony to our dignity, but they speak more loudly of 
our wretchedness. Strikingly, philosophers often are most arbi- 
trary and weak in the immediate vicinity of their best accom- 
plishments. As an artist, Plato is at least as great as any of the 
painters in the list of Baudelaire, and we are short of words when 
we want to express his philosophical greatness. This dialectician 
who keeps probing all the time and pledges himself never to de- 
liver a system, has established a number of truths definitively. 
He has refuted empiricism forever. He has manifested, with the 
most complete success, the infinity of the qualitative distance be- 
tween intelligible objects and the data of sense experience, no 
matter how refined. But when this founder of the theory of in- 
telligibility elaborates on the truth that he has so convincingly 
established, he can hardly do better than leave the way open, for 
centuries, to suspicious traditions and highly improbable hypoth- 
eses about a previous life of the human spirit and its native fa- 
miliarity with a world of things intelligible. As for the very few 
philosophers of whom it can be said that they were spared really 
grave errors, one thing remarkable is how little they have to say 
about the truths that they consider most fundamental. A deci- 
sive advance was made when Aristotelian abstraction displaced 
Platonic innatism and reminiscence. On the subject of abstrac- 
tion, a few geniuses have done good work. We have no doubt 
that the direction of Aristotle is sound and never will be refuted. 
And yet when we are challenged to explain what it means to say 
that intelligible representations are abstracted from the data of 
sense experience, our laborious answers are mostly characterized 
by large areas of silence. There is no reason to believe that these 
areas cannot be filled. They should have been filled long ago. 
Let us go to work, there is no time to waste. But, to be sure, 
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hoping to accomplish some part of the work which should have 
been done so long ago is an appalling ambition. If this ambition 
is protected by illusions, it will not do any good. Let it be in- 
spired and made invulnerable by fortitude, I mean, by the kind 
of fortitude that is derived from the sense of a great destiny, of 
an everlastingly fruitful task, and also from willingness to be un- 
profitable servants. 

This urge to perform the unprecedented is not peculiar to the 
philosopher. The progressivity of our nature and of our com- 
munity challenges us, in all domains, to do things that men, as 
yet, never succeeded in doing. In this respect a great example is 
set by scientists and technicians. How is it that philosophers 
seem unable to follow an example which is constantly made glori- 
ous by unquestioned success? We are here touching upon a sig- 
nificant cause of our bewilderments: in philosophy, success is 
never unquestioned. With regard to communication, the des- 
tinies of science and philosophy are strikingly different. Ever 
since the notion of demonstrative thinking became familiar to 
men, it has been taken for granted that a genuinely demonstrated 
proposition should win common assent. Indeed it should, and 
ability to cause consensus certainly follows upon demonstrative- 
ness. The expectation of consensus, wherever there is claim to 
certain proof, is stronger than ever in the technological society, 
where the quest for certainty, as the pragmatists tried to show, 
obtains new satisfaction from the operation of two vitally related 
factors, the consensus of the experts and actual success in tlie 
control of physical nature. The minds of our contemporaries are 
filled with patterns of consensus confirmed by technical feats. 
Under these circumstances the disagreements of the philosophers 
are, more than ever, considered intolerable. (When the Cartesian 
reformation took place, it was still possible to tell people that the 
reason for the philosophers’ failure to agree was the lack of the 
right method, and that the promulgation of four simple rules 
would bring about, apparently within a short time, the desired 
consensus.) In the more common opinion, it is an accepted fact 
that the never-ending disagreements of the philosophers show 
that there is no objective necessity in philosophy. Some con- 
clude that time spent in philosophic research is time wasted, but 
many hold that philosophy, without achieving demonstrative cer- 
tainty, can still serve mankind by keeping alive an interest in is- 
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sues that remain worth investigating, even though they do not 
admit of rational determination. At least, philosophic systems 
would serve to express the sentiments of the human soul in rela- 
tion to the mysteries of our destiny. 

No doubt, any proposition which expresses a rational necessity 
is, in terms of logical nature, capable of winning universal assent. 
There is no essential reason why it should not determine con- 
sensus. But there are many accidental reasons why certain 
propositions, though expressive of rational necessity, do not have 
the slightest chance of being commonly assented to. It would 
not be sufficient to say that philosophy is uniquely difficult. In 
the sciences also there are many issues of extreme difficulty: yet, 
concerning these issues, experts often achieve a remarkable 
amount of consensus. 

It seems that the reasons why philosophers disagree have never 
been analyzed and set forth adequately. Many of these reasons 
are but confusedly suspected. To mention only one example, not 
enough attention has been given to the consequences of philos- 
ophy’s ability to exist in a multiplicity of states. Physics exists 
only in the state of a technically developed discipline. Philos- 
ophy exists in the state of a technically developed discipline, but 
it also exists in the state of common intelligence apart from any 
special education, and it also exists within the thought of the 
physicist, and within the thought of the mathematician, and 
within the thought of the biologist, and within the thought of the 
historian, and within the thought of the humanist, and within the 
ways of thought of many other learned people. This ability to 
exist in a multiplicity of states is a glorious privilege of philo- 
sophie intelligence and the ground of its significance in culture at 
large. But when philosophical intuitions born of scientific 
thought, or of a moral or esthetic experience, or of a sense for the 
history of ideas, are built into philosophical systems, all sorts of 
accidents are likely to take place. The examination of these and 
similar contingencies would make it clear that the disagreements 
of the philosophers are abundantly accounted for, without there 
being any need to question the possibility of establishing philo- 
sophie truth demonstratively. 

If it is true that philosophic propositions may express objec- 
tive necessity, and that accidental, but overwhelming reasons 
will always prevent them from winning factual consensus, the 
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position of the philosopher in society raises embarrassing prob- 
lems. Some philosophers have access to demonstratively estab- 
lished truths. What are these poor fellows going to do? They 
certainly have nothing to brag about, for access to rare truth is 
the most undeserved of all privileges. And yet they have to ex- 
press their well-founded convictions with firmness and zeal, they 
have to fight for these precious convictions, they would be un- 
faithful to truth if they consented to have them described as 
more or less personal opinions. This is really what is strangest 
in the philosopher’s calling: this duty of fighting an often soli- 
tary fight against learned and dignified persons, against Descartes 
and Spinoza and Berkeley and a few others, with the inescapable 
implication that he, the solitary fighter, knows better about the 
really important issues than most of the greatest among the 
philosophical geniuses. It looks as if a painter of fair talent went 
to war against Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo and Rubens. 
How can the philosopher convince people that he is not just 
yielding to insane pride? The audacity with which he discusses, 
criticizes and refutes genius bears all the appearances of the 
worst kind of conceit. Can anything be done to remove these 
damaging appearances? Much can be done indeed, but to con- 
ceal certainty by proposing truth under the externals of socially 
acceptable opinion is not always the right method. The job has 
to be done through things that are much more difficult to acquire 
than good social manners. These things are virtues, and accord- 
ingly they are hard to get. In the fulfillment of the philosopher’s 
duty there is no substitute for the fearless love of truth, for self- 
lessness, fortitude and humility. 

Addressing especially the younger members of this audience, I 
wish also to remark that, all well considered, the life of the phi- 
losopher is worth the troubles of which we have spoken, and 
many more troubles that we shall not speak of. The teamwork 
which brings so much comfort to the scientist is rarely possible 
in philosophy, and the huge amount of research, analysis, trials 
and errors, endeavors of every description that a philosophic life 
demands has to be done, for the most part, in solitude. This is 
not an effect of essential necessity: it is just a situation generally 
inevitable. But in such a meeting as this it would be particu- 
larly unfair to indulge in a gloomy view of the case. This is the 
very proper time and place to speak of what happens when the 
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philosopher breaks out of his solitude and succeeds in communi- 
cating, together with a particle of truth, something of the aspira- 
tion, something of the dedication, something of the hope and the 
love that keep him going through never-ending difficulties. A 
philosopher who has ever succeeded in communicating his in- 
spiration together with his demonstration, and who has experi- 
enced the joy of a friendship born of such communication, will 
always feel that if he had to choose again, philosophy would 
again be his calling. 
Yves R. Stmon 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 





THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF THE CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHER IN THE WORLD TODAY 


UR first task is a simple one: To focus attention on the theme 

which is the inspiration of this convention, “ The Role of 
the Christian Philosopher ”—and to pave the way a little for the 
speakers who have prepared substantial contributions to this 
theme. 

In his fascinating book, Insight, Father Bernard Lonergan, 
S.J. declares his purpose “ to assist the reader in effecting a per- 
sonal appropriation of the concrete, dynamic structure immanent 
and recurrently operative in his own cognitional activities”. 
He says further: “... Our primary concern is not the known but 
the knowing. The known is extensive, but the knowing is a re- 
current structure that can be investigated sufficiently in a series 
of strategically chosen instances.”* In a less protean sense we 
may say our primary concern, at this moment, 7s not our philoso- 
phy but our philosophizing. 

What is our function as Catholic Philosophers in the world 
today? As philosophers, not just as so-called “ teachers of phi- 
losophy ” ! There is reason to wonder. The world of contem- 
porary philosophy reveals a confusing multiplicity of tendencies, 


1 Bernard J. F. Lonergan, Insight (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957), p. xvii. 


2 Ibid., p. xviii. 
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each going its own way. It lies before us—a disturbing pattern 
of enclaves, where the natives speak and write for one another, 
but scarcely communicate with the philosophic foreigners of 
other groups. And we are one of these groups, in good part ig- 
nored and ignoring. 

Must we not, then, gravely question ourselves as Christian 
philosophers, ask ourselves what genuine and worthwhile function 
we are serving, commensurate to a lifetime of professional study? 
It is all very well to speak of the “ ancilla theologiae ”, but I do 
not honestly see that we are called upon to wear ourselves out in 
badly-needed ancillary functions for theologians. What purpose 
and need are we fulfilling as Christian philosophers? 

We look outward for comfort—and there is no comfort. The 
contemporary philosopher who does not share the Faith rather 
shies away from us or studiously ignores us. Where do we fit in 
actually and vitally in the real world of today? Or is there 
something radically wrong with us as Christian Philosophers who 
think ourselves to have an important work to do in the world? 

This question will not be lightly downed; it insists on rising 
before many of us, in thoughtful moments, when the pressure of 
teaching duties eases. To dodge the issue (if only by plunging 
into specialized investigations) can only dull that concern for 
basic truth which makes the philosopher. 

In one form or another this question of the effectiveness of the 
Catholic philosopher’s role in the contemporary scene keeps com- 
ing up in the discussions of the Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion. Earnest members of the Association and sincere friends 
from the outside have taken pains to state it and to make cer- 
tain recommendations with kindliness and with profound concern. 
And that is where the matter now stands. 

However, in all of those previous discussions one large fact 
continually looms up.— 

Let us then briefly consider 

I. The Fact. 
II. Our Problem As It Emerges In The Light of This Fact. 

III. Some Possibilities of a Satisfying Solution. 


A. The Fact 


I. It is a fact—well-known to you—that there is too little gen- 
uine communication among philosophers today, and especially 
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between Catholic philosophers and their contemporaries. It 
would be superfluous to mention the fact, if it were not of crucial 
importance. The “dialogue” and the “disputation”? have for 
2,000 years been the natural vehicles of philosophic progress— 
but to have live communication fail in an age of advanced means 
of communication is in itself rather portentous. Even among 
ourselves it can be difficult to gain more than a polite hearing 
and a perfunctory judgment, quite accurately predictable, for 
any doctrine or problematic approach which is not “of the es- 
tablishment ”. 

In general, such incapacity to enter into the thought of an- 
other—however unwittingly—stops communication at its source; 
for no true philosopher cares to express himself merely to have 
his earnest thoughts passed off as “rather interesting” or as 
“ giving evidence of historical scholarship ” or as “ presenting a 
new viewpoint ”—that is, unless his livelihood requires that he 
periodically give some such printed exhibition. As a philosopher 
he wants to be heard seriously, as one concerned with truth alone, 
even though his doctrine seem as strange to his audience as that 
of St. Paul to the sophisticated idlers of the Areopagus. 

But to enter openminded and receptive into a different world 
of concepts (and language), to be able to go with another freely 
and fearlessly into his own intellectual land, put oneself into his 
“frame of reference” (to use a current cliché) and experience a 
shift of intellectual perspective in order truly to understand, is 
today so rare an endowment, that one is tempted to think we 
have many more professors of philosophy than we have philoso- 
phers. A man can never learn to swim the philosophic seas by 
keeping one foot safely on the sands of a pat definition or a re- 
assuringly familiar terminology. The broad effect of this unrec- 
ognized timidity or ineptness in contemporary philosophers is a 
certain “ fascination of triviality ” (however “ learned”) which 
certainly “alters understanding ”%, and substitutes a humorless 
“ busy-ness ” or an intellectual game for the reverent pursuit of 
truth. How foreign such incapacity to understand is to the se- 
renely openhearted and open-minded spirit of Aquinas, Bona- 
venture and other great Christian thinkers who not only insisted 
on conscientious immersion in another man’s thought to under- 


3 Wis. 4:12. 
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stand it, but (like Duns Scotus and John Henry Newman) bound 
themselves to present an opponent’s arguments in as strong and 
favorable a light as possible, before taking issue with it! 

So the present-day problem of philosophic communication roots 
in a failure of understanding, in the dissolution or absence of a 
true philosophic disposition, and invites us all to scrutinize the 
earnestness of our preoccupation with philosophy—our philo- 
sophical integrity! 

This necessity alone makes the laborious experiment, which 
Father Lonergan proposes in his book, almost an epoch-making 
event. Anyone who is concerned about the problem now has 
means at hand to make the experiment with him: 


... To discover, to identify, to become familiar with the activities of 
one’s own intelligence; the point is to become able to discriminate 
with ease and from personal conviction between one’s purely intel- 
lectual activities and the manifold of other ‘ existential’ concerns that 
invade and mix and blend with the operations of intellect to render it 
ambivalent and its pronouncements ambiguous.4 


Thus, easily overlooked elements of personal development subtly 
influence our philosophic judgments. Let that fact discourage 
complacency. Father Lonergan’s lecture on “ Philosophie Dif- 
ference and Personal Development ” and Dr. Dietrich von Hilde- 
brand’s “ The Role of Affectivity in Morality ’’, tomorrow morn- 
ing, will carry us more deeply into these intimate reaches of our 
problem. 

II. General Testimony Regarding the Lack of Philosophic 
Communication. Something like the above—it seems to me— 
earnest men have long been trying to tell us. What they have 
said can help us to a more vivid realization of the fact. 

1.) Dr. Richard McKeon in 1954 wrote: “The diversity of 
philosophies and the lack of communication among philosophers 
is one of the philosophic problems of our time.”*® His thought 
emerges at the end of a study on contemporary French philoso- 
phy, but it had obviously been his concern throughout the inquiry. 
Instances abound in his essay. “It occurred to me then”, he 
says, “that our lack of communication, despite our use of the 





4 Lonergan, op. cit., p. xix. 


5 Richard McKeon, “ Contemporary French Philosophy,” Proceedings of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association, XXVIII (1954), 36. 
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same terms, was marked by the fact that whereas Sartre talked 
about the experience of Americans as it was likely to determine 
their reaction to a philosophy, I had talked about American phi- 
losophies of experience as embodying and expressing an American 
attitude. As I followed through the implications of this dif- 
ference in use of ‘ experience’, I recognized that my advice had 
not been original.” ® 

Such exemplary self-scrutiny should become much more ha- 
bitual with us, whenever a philosophic discussion dies or stops 
in an impasse. The very failure of communication then becomes 
a means of overcoming it, “ an ‘ experience’ encountered in fun- 
damental and inclusive reflection concerning the bases of thought 
and action or concerning the expressions men have given to such 
reflections; it presents problems of transcending empirical sci- 
ences and philosophical differences, and it is directed toward 
problems of restoring to philosophy a living relevance and a 
means of communication ”.? 

Dr. McKeon’s survey of French Philosophy is gradually re- 
vealed as a study of philosophic communication in concreto: 
“French philosophy, as it has developed in the the last decade, 
takes on a peculiar interest in the light of this dilemma because 
there are signs of the emergence of communication among phi- 
losophers which might be extended to include philosophies of 
other traditions.” It has “taken the form of approximating the 
ideas of a great ‘ dialogue ’, in which fundamental terms are given 
different meanings, to the idea of a perennial philosophy in which 
a discernibly common view of truth is stated in different terms.” ® 

Here again, as so often in this fine study, the problem is 
brought down to an interior point of self-scrutiny by the phi- 
losopher, whether Catholic or not, whether Existentialist or not. 
The further development of McKeon’s thought on the problem of 
philosophic communication with its “constant concern to take 
account of all complexities of a situation” may be found in 
Father Robert Harvanek’s recent painstaking article on “ His- 
torical Semantics ”’.® 


8 Tbid., pp. 20-21. 
7 Ibid., p. 23. 
8 Ibid., pp. 33-34. 


® Robert F. Harvanek, S.J., “ Historical Semantics,” New Scholasticism, 
XXX (July, 1956), 257-258. 
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2.) To Dr. Mortimer Adler we are also indebted for friendly 
and incisive thoughts on the lack of communication between 
Christian philosophers and their contemporaries. His words 
carefully reconsidered, can help to deepen in us the sense of a 
real and actual problem—and such is our purpose here. 

Speaking in 1956 about “ controversy in the life and teaching 
of philosophy ”’,}° he says: “ Philosophers fail to disagree because 
they fail to achieve the minimal topical agreement prerequisite 
to genuine disagreement. In consequence, philosophical contro- 
versy has seldom if ever actually taken place,”—a judgment ap- 
plied also to “ dialogues of contemporaries who engage in oral 
discourse or in correspondence, through letters or in journals.” 44 
But genuine communication is of the essence of controversy. 
Philosophy “ exists as a collective endeavor only to the extent 
that philosophers forsake their solitude and somehow confront 
one another in the light of their differences.” 12 So, while ac- 
cording to Adler, the problem is not peculiarly modern, it seems 
that today it is more acutely felt as a problem.’ 

Speaking in 1950 on the possibilities of future progress in phi- 
losophy, Mr. Adler is emphatic: “ A change for the better re- 
quires some amendment or reform of what is going on.” 1 Both 
the shortcomings he notes and the amendment he desiderates 
point to the problem of genuine communication. “... If empiri- 
ological scientists can work cooperatively because they are all 
working with common methods in the solution of or the testing of 
such solutions, then philosophical scientists should be even more 
able to work co-operatively .... Philosophers as more eminently 
scientists than experimentalists, should have such intellectual | 
community, share such a common program, and engage in such a 
co-operative undertaking. If they do not, then there must be 
something wrong somewhere. Either philosophy is not a scientia 


10 Mortimer J. Adler, “ Controversy in the Life and Teaching of Philos- 
ophy,’ Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
XXX (1956), 16. 


11 Jbid., pp. 19-20. 
12 Tbid., p. 19. 
13 Tbid., p. 32, n. 14. 


14 Mortimer J. Adler, “The Next Twenty-five Years in Philosophy,” 
New Scholasticism, XXV (January, 1951), 86. 
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in the highest sense (maybe not in any sense), or there is some- 
thing wrong about the way philosophers have worked and are 
now working. I choose the second alternative.” 15 

Earlier in the same study, Mr. Adler deplores as a basic defect 
in the contemporary situation “the existence of party-lines in 
philosophy—the most striking sign that philosophy is not whole 
and healthy.” +® The other ills would seem more curable, if phi- 
losophy were not deformed by this crippling schism.’7 In other 
words we could reduce the difficulties of philosophic communica- 
tion, if we could leave aside all suggestion of philosophic sectar- 
ianism, if we could be content to be truly Christian philosophers, 
manifestly concerned for truth rather than for the promotion of 
some “ism.” One wonders sometimes whether the grandeur of 
our Christian philosophical tradition—“a viris magni ingenit 
paulatim patefacta ac definita ” 18 is not ill-served by such terms 
as “ neo-scholasticism ” and its subordinate “ isms ”, which, how- 
ever wrongly, stir anachronistic overtones in the minds of our 
contemporaries. “If philosophy ”, says Adler, “ could be rid of 
all isms which have beset it in the past and which, in the pres- 
ent, almost destroy its unity and being, it might have a future 
worth contemplating.” 19 

For that future he looks to a younger generation of philoso- 
phers: “In making these recommendations to them, I must 
conceive them as philosophers without qualification—not as 
Thomists, or scholastics of any other ilk; not as positivists, 
pragmatists, or materialists either! ”’ °° 

3.) In like manner other thoughtful men have lamented that 
“in America Thomists are very much isolated in the general 
philosophical scene ’’,?1 that attitudes of American non-scho- 


15 Jbid., pp. 104-105. Italics ours throughout. 
16 [bid., p. 82. 
17 Tbid., p. 83. 


18 Discorst e. radiomessaggi di Sua Santitd Pio XII, XII (Tipografia 
Poliglotta Vaticana, 1951), 504. 


19 Mortimer J. Adler, op. cit., p. 83. 
20 [bid., p. 105. 


21 Charles A. Hart, “ Twenty-five Years of Thomism,” New Scholasti- 
cism, XXV (January, 1951), 41. 
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lastics have hardly changed,”* that scholastics and non-scholasties 
“have deported themselves for the most part like men of dif- 
ferent breeds’, that “except in the field of historical research, 
scholasticism is respected mainly for nonphilosophical reasons ” 24 
—all of which points up for us the huge need of communication. 

4.) Finally, it is hardly necessary to recall for you Father 
Gerald B. Phelan’s enlightening lecture of 1957 on “ The prob- 
lems of communication between Catholic and non-Catholic edu- 
cators and philosophers”’.2* Recognizing the need, and spelling 
it out in lucid terms, he sees in the situation an opportunity for 
us, in wisdom and charity, to work along several suggested lines 
for an end to this unhappy lack of understanding. Most point- 
edly to our present purpose he says: “ To understand what our 
contemporary non-Catholie philosophers regard as truly philo- 
sophical questions, one has to make a valiant effort to place him- 
self in a world entirely foreign to our habitual outlook. It re- 
quires an almost heroic effort to strip one’s mind, provisionally, 
of cognitions which to us, are obvious deliverances of common 
sense, and to maintain constant vigilance lest they intrude at any 
point to prejudice our understanding ... It ts a difficult and re- 
warding task ”.?5 

Such then, in general terms is the Fact which confronts us with 
the problem of our central theme: “ The Role of the Christian 
Philosopher ” and compels us to reflect on our place and function 
in the world today. 


B. Our Problem as it Emerges From This Factual Ground. 


The problem of the Role of the Christian Philosopher is itself 
a philosophical problem about the meaning of the philosophic 
enterprise for a believing Christian—and in this regard we expect 
to hear enlightening things from Dr. Yves Simon this evening, 
when he will speak on “ The Philosopher’s Calling.” This prob- 
lem has ‘its theoretical and practical aspects. Beyond any ab- 


22 [bid., p. 42. 


23 James Collins, “ A Quarter Century of American Philosophy,” New 
Scholasticism, XXV (January, 1951), 46-47. 


24 Proceedings of American Catholic Philosophical Association, XXXI 
(1957), 193-200. 


25 Ibid., p. 196. 
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stract formulation of his role it requires some spelling out in 
concrete detail of how we are actually functioning and how we 
are actually meeting the “ modern mind.” In this kind of con- 
seientious concern with the actual present we need not feel that 
we are receding even for a moment, from the high purposes of 
the “ bios theoretikos”’. We shall be doing what our great Chris- 
tian forbears in philosophy have always done. In coming to 
grips with the problem of understanding himself as a child of his 
time and taking up the anxious problems of his contemporaries, 
St. Augustine actually worked out grave philosophical problems 
for all time. For a good part of their lives St. Thomas and St. 
Bonaventure were embroiled, if that is the word, in practical 
human controversies regarding the theoretic foundations of the 
life of reason and of faith. Such is the inescapable ‘ existential- 
ism’ of our vocation as Christian philosophers. 

I. Theoretic Aspects of the Problem of Our Role. It is hardly 
necessary to elaborate the theory of the Christian philosopher’s 
role in full detail. We may content ourselves with a few re- 
minders of well-known truths. 

1.) First of all, however, one could certainly wish for some- 
thing more than a few neat and familiar formulae to express the 
vocation of the Catholic philosopher. These formulae are val- 
uable chiefly as rich and concentrated abbreviations of the whole 
historical tradition of Christian thought on the subject—and are 
truly meaningful and efficacious in so far as each of us has be- 
come personally familiar with that rich growth of ideas down the 
ages. That is, such neat phrases as “ philosophia ancilla theo- 
logiae’”’, or the “ credo ut intelligam ” can be truly enlightening, 
normative, stimulating, when we see what these and similar 
formulae meant to Justin and Clement, to Augustine, to Bona- 
venture and Aquinas, to Duns Scotus and the Christian thinkers 
of the 14th and subsequent centuries. Each of these men in his 
own way encountered the problem in different concrete circum- 
stances. From the concrete historical sequence of new solutions 
and applications we gain a vital awareness of the ingenuity and 
flexibility with which the Christian philosopher maintained his 
inner balance and fidelity to the whole truth and assimilated 
what was new into the philosophia perennis. Only out of a full 
and rich historical consciousness can we hope to use these form- 
ulations of a great truth in a way which will make them lumi- 
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nous to some at least of our contemporaries. In some sense the 
truth which they express must become incarnate in us. It ts not 
enough to give theoretic assent to a truth clearly formulated, for 
example, by Aquinas; we must also do for our time the great 
work which he did for his. This means that we shall have to 
understand our time (as he did his) in its living continuity with 
the whole past. The historical consciousness of the true Chris- 
tian is an indispensable condition for fulfilling the role of Chris- 
tian philosopher—lIn Father Allan Wolter’s address on Causality 
we shall have an exemplary illustration of the way in which a 
Christian philosopher should meet an historically actual problem. 

It may be objected that we are producing today many fine his- 
torical studies on a variety of special problems. This scholarship, 
to be sure, will win and will deserve the respect of our contem- 
poraries. An age of specialization will honor the specialist. But 
it is also an age of philosophic atomization, and in such an age 
the Christian philosopher, more than anything else, must keep 
alive a sense for the great continuities. Only in this way can a 
philosopher help an age understand itself, regain intellectual 
community and communication. 

Dr. Balduin Schwarz has undertaken to illumine the Role of 
the Christian Philosopher in this respect in his lecture “ The Need 
for a Christian Reappraisal of the History of Philosophy ”. In 
a very real sense our problem is not unlike that which led Justin 
to speak of the “ logos spermatikos”” and Clement of Alexandria 
to see the urgent need of gathering the fragments of philosophic 
truth into the unity of a system.”® 

2.) We will remember that philosophy has a relation not only 
to faith and theology, but also to the empiriological sciences. Its 
proper autonomy must be secured in either direction, if we would 
rightly define the role of Christian philosopher. 

a.) In regard to theology we need hardly go into any great de- 
tail. 

St. Thomas, coming to grips with a problem which had become 
unbearably acute in his day, has clearly marked off the bound- 
aries between theology and philosophy. You are all familiar 
with what he says so well in the first question of the Summa 


26 Gilson-Boehner, Die Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie (Pader- 
born: Ferdinand Schéningh, 1952), pp. 26, 37. 
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Theologica and in the Summa Contra Gentiles, Book II, Chapter 
4, 

It is perhaps less well remembered how comprehensively he 
reassumes into his exposition a plethora of ideas from the entire 
Christian past. Thus, e.g., the concept of “ philosophy as the 
handmaid of theology ” goes back to Clement of Alexandria, who 
got his inspiration from Philo.*? 

The beautiful second and *hird chapters of the Summa Contra 
Gentiles illustrate for us an admirable, almost stunning, conti- 
nuity of thought with the author of the Stromata.?® 

Many writers, furthermore, have celebrated the achievement 
of St. Thomas in establishing the autonomy of philosophy. And 
to be sure he did so with his own incomparable gift for clear ex- 
position. But we obtain a fairer and richer historical picture of 
his accomplishment, when we know that the clarified role of phi- 
losophy was a corollary and consequence. His primary purpose 
was to purify theology of alien philosophic elements and preten- 
sions—a task more necessary in view of the mounting danger of 
Averroism and his conscientious part in that controversy. At 
least five times in the articles of Question One of the Summa 
Theologica, St. Thomas takes pains to stress that sacred science 
does not need philosophy!** Similarly, every mention of the 
philosophical disciplines occurs in view of their possible useful- 
ness for theology. There is no explicit mention of philosophic 
autonomy. The problem for that time was not seen to be a 
domination of theology over philosophy; quite the contrary. 
For that reason, too, the “ ancilla-idea”” can hardly be thought 
to express the whole truth about the philosopher’s function and 
role. 

b.) In regard to the special sciences also, the independent func- 
tion of philosophy needs to be clearly conceived. No one more 
emphatically than Mortimer Adler has underscored the singular 
significance of the “ gradual separation of the sciences from phi- 
losophy .... It is precisely ” he says, “ the advantage to philoso- 
phy which springs from its distinction from science that gives 


27 Etienne Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages 
(New York: Random House, 1955), p. 32. 


28 Gilson-Boehner, op. cit., pp. 33-38. See also Gilson, op. cit., pp. 31-35. 
29 Cf. S.T., I, Q. 1. a. 5, ad 2; See also especially I, Q. 1. a. 8. 
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modern philosophy its special opportunity to advance beyond 
ancient and medieval wisdom.” *° He sees the development of 
philosophy to proper autonomy in relation to the positive sciences 
as of parallel importance to the medieval problem of the relation 
between philosophy and theology. Hence, just as the “ philos- 
opher would no longer make the mistake of trying to answer by 
reason questions which could be answered only by faith; or of 
supposing that reason could refute the answer given by faith to 
questions pecularily its own ”’, so today, further, the “ peculiarly 
modern advantage of philosophy is to be freed from making the 
mistake of trying to answer by the methods of philosophy ques- 
tions which can be answered only by science; or supposing that 
philosophy can refute the answers given by science to questions 
that are answerable by its methods alone.” *! And he quotes 
Gilson for the converse of this crucial principle: ‘“ As meta- 
physics aims at transcending all particular knowledge, no par- 
ticular science is competent either to solve metaphysical prob- 
lems; or to judge their metaphysical solutions.” ** 

c.) The sharper delineation of this relation of philosophy to 
the positive sciences need not here be entered upon in view of the 
well-known expositions of the subject, notably, those of Adler 
himself who follows Maritain.*% 

d.) So the importance of this double distinction for defining 
the role of the Christian philosopher of today is clear. He will 
be truly the philosopher without qualification i.e. without undue 
encroachments from the direction of the positive sciences or of 
theology and without a crippling and unnatural exclusivism. As 
Pius XII clearly expressed the truth of the matter in an address 
to scientists: “It is necessary to underline another point. If 
science should aim at coherence and seek inspiration from a 
sound philosophy, the latter in turn should never attempt to de- 
fine truths which arise solely by scientific means from observa- 
tion or experiment. There is no end to the ‘ ultimate’ entities 
and laws of the matter that are possible. Which of them, in fact, 


80 Adler, op. cit., p. 89. 
81 [bid., p. 91-92. 
82 Ibid., p. 92, n. 10. 


33 Mortimer J. Adler, What Man Has Made of Man (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1937), pp. 3ff. 
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the Creator desired to realize, can be determined only by obser- 
vation or experiment, understood in the very broadest sense.” *4 

3.) The history of Christian thought records or illustrates 
other well-established characteristics of the role of the Christian 
philosopher—the open-mindedness of a Justin or Clement to all 
the intellectual life of an age,®° the thorough knowledge of con- 
temporary philosophers down the ages,** the responsible readiness 
to grapple with the genuine problems of the age in the light of 
the whole of intellectual history. On each of these traits we may 
test the effectiveness of our philosopher’s role today. 

4.) One final facet of the nature of the Christian philosopher’s 
role is of special interest to us, yet reaches back to the time of 
Clement and the Catechetical Schools of Alexandria. ‘“ The 
proper function of philosophy in Christian education ”, says Gil- 
son reporting on Clement, “is to exercise the mind, to awaken 
the intellect and to sharpen the acumen; yet it remains a ‘ pre- 
paratory training for rest in Christ’”.87 At a time when many 
of us are engaged in teaching undergraduates, we can be assured 
that the contribution of philosophy to the intellectual vigor and 
unity of a liberal education is in no way an eccentric chore, but 
an integral part of the Christian philosopher’s role. Recent 
papal utterances on the problems of modern science repeatedly 
stress this unifying function of philosophy.** 

Il. Practical Aspect of the Problem of Our Role. Here we are 
not concerned with the ideal functioning of the Christian phi- 
losopher, but with the actual, concrete, more or less satisfying 
fulfillment of that role in the present. We shall content ourselves 
with considering a few random evidences of disharmony and 
disaffection which today mark the relationship of the Catholic 
philosopher with his contemporaries. 

What do our contemporaries think of us? What barriers to 
communication or the hope of communication do they experi- 

34 Patrick J. McLaughlin, The Church and Modern Science (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1957), p. 127. 

35 Gilson-Boehner, op. cit., pp. 23-30; pp. 33-38. 

36 Gilson, op. ctt., passim. 

87 Ibid., p. 33. 


38 McLaughlin, op. cit., pp. 119, 122, 123, 124. The same function is im- 
plied in Can. 1366 of the C. J. C. on the education of the clergy. 
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ence? And in what forms do the difficulties loom up from our 
vantage point? Obviously, we can give here only one or the 
other example. Even so, we may hope that these hints will serve 
the purpose of a philosophic meditation by suggesting a variety 
of others from your own experience. 

1.) Some earnest men seem to feel very strongly that Christian 
philosophers “ have no real problems.” What they mean is that 
the great burning issues of life and death and man’s destiny and 
purpose are all settled by our religious faith. That consequently, 
since we do not count on philosophy to give us the ultimate an- 
swers, it ean be little more than an avocation or a classroom oc- 
cupation, or at any rate, that it does not generate that dynamic 
quality of intellectual responsibility which makes the true phi- 
losopher. 

This feeling will be especially strong in those contemporary 
philosophers who see the value of philosophy precisely in the 
questioning, in the searching and do not believe that it has a 
function in finding answers. As one said recently at a regional 
meeting: “ Philosophy cannot be formalized, for as soon as it is 
formalized it ceases to be a concern with ultimates.” %® 

There is, of course, an element of truth in the objection, The 
Man of Faith does not have the same intellectual problems as the 
man who still wonders what life is about. But he has other prob- 
lems no less anxious, no less requiring that same full concern and 
sense of responsibility. But is it ever possible for us to be pro- 
fundly and personally shaken by philosophic problems as such? 
The question calls for a little careful study, and this study itself 
may help to bring us closer to the man who makes this sincere 
objection. The answer will probably depend on how well we can 
enter into the live problems of our contemporaries, how much 
their struggle and their fate mean to us. The battle of Truth and 
Error for the minds of men is always our battle also. 

Perhaps the above objection means rather that we are felt to 
be relatively unconcerned and untouched by the burning prob- 
lems of our time, that somehow we make ourselves “ outsiders ” 
—a divisive element ’—who do not share the life of our con- 
temporaries, that we, therefore, do not “ talk the same language ”’. 


39 Minutes of the Illinois Philosophy Conference, Jacksonville, Illinois, 
December 7, 1957. 
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the Creator desired to realize, can be determined only by obser- 
vation or experiment, understood in the very broadest sense.” *+ 

3.) The history of Christian thought records or illustrates 
other well-established characteristics of the role of the Christian 
philosopher—the open-mindedness of a Justin or Clement to all 
the intellectual life of an age,®® the thorough knowledge of con- 
temporary philosophers down the ages,®® the responsible readiness 
to grapple with the genuine problems of the age in the light of 
the whole of intellectual history. On each of these traits we may 
test the effectiveness of our philosopher’s role today. 

4.) One final facet of the nature of the Christian philosopher’s 
role is of special interest to us, yet reaches back to the time of 
Clement and the Catechetical Schools of Alexandria. “ The 
proper function of philosophy in Christian education ”, says Gil- 
son reporting on Clement, “is to exercise the mind, to awaken 
the intellect and to sharpen the acumen; yet it remains a ‘ pre- 
paratory training for rest in Christ’”.°7 At a time when many 
of us are engaged in teaching undergraduates, we can be assured 
that the contribution of philosophy to the intellectual vigor and 
unity of a liberal education is in no way an eccentric chore, but 
an integral part of the Christian philosopher’s role. Recent 
papal utterances on the problems of modern science repeatedly 
stress this unifying function of philosophy.*§ 

Il. Practical Aspect of the Problem of Our Role. Here we are 
not concerned with the ideal functioning of the Christian phi- 
losopher, but with the actual, concrete, more or less satisfying 
fulfillment of that role in the present. We shall content ourselves 
with considering a few random evidences of disharmony and 
disaffection which today mark the relationship of the Catholic 
philosopher with his contemporaries. 

What do our contemporaries think of us? What barriers to 
communication or the hope of communication do they experi- 


34 Patrick J. McLaughlin, The Church and Modern Science (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1957), p. 127. 

85 Gilson-Boehner, op. cit., pp. 23-30; pp. 33-38. 

36 Gilson, op. cit., passim. 

87 Jbid., p. 33. 


38 McLaughlin, op. cit., pp. 119, 122, 123, 124. The same function is im- 
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ence? And in what forms do the difficulties loom up from our 
vantage point? Obviously, we can give here only one or the 
other example. Even so, we may hope that these hints will serve 
the purpose of a philosophic meditation by suggesting a variety 
of others from your own experience. 

1.) Some earnest men seem to feel very strongly that Christian 
philosophers “ have no real problems.” What they mean is that 
the great burning issues of life and death and man’s destiny and 
purpose are all settled by our religious faith. That consequently, 
since we do not count on philosophy to give us the ultimate an- 
swers, it can be little more than an avocation or a classroom oc- 
cupation, or at any rate, that it does not generate that dynamic 
quality of intellectual responsibility which makes the true phi- 
losopher. 

This feeling will be especially strong in those contemporary 
philosophers who see the value of philosophy precisely in the 
questioning, in the searching and do not believe that it has a 
function in finding answers. As one said recently at a regional 
meeting: “ Philosophy cannot be formalized, for as soon as it is 
formalized it ceases to be a concern with ultimates.” %® 

There is, of course, an element of truth in the objection, The 
Man of Faith does not have the same intellectual problems as the 
man who still wonders what life is about. But he has other prob- 
lems no less anxious, no less requiring that same full concern and 
sense of responsibility. But is it ever possible for us to be pro- 
fundly and personally shaken by philosophic problems as such? 
The question calls for a little careful study, and this study itself 
may help to bring us closer to the man who makes this sincere 
objection. The answer will probably depend on how well we can 
enter into the live problems of our contemporaries, how much 
their struggle and their fate mean to us. The battle of Truth and 
Error for the minds of men is always our battle also. 

Perhaps the above objection means rather that we are felt to 
be relatively unconcerned and untouched by the burning prob- 
lems of our time, that somehow we make ourselves “ outsiders ” 
—‘‘a divisive element ”—who do not share the life of our con- 
temporaries, that we, therefore, do not “ talk the same language ”’. 


39 Minutes of the Illinois Philosophy Conference, Jacksonville, Illinois, 
December 7, 1957. 
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In so far as this complaint is true we are not measuring up to 
our own ideal of the role of the Christian philosopher. 

And sometimes do we not give the impression of being insensi- 
ble, tone-deaf, to a philosophic need of the hour, not unlike the 
priest and levite in the parable of the Good Samaritan? Take 
the problem of Existentialism. How many of us have read 
Kierkegaard or Jaspers or Heidegger etc. long enough and ear- 
nestly enough to see and sense the actual problem? It has be- 
come rather fashionable in Scholastic circles to bandy the word 
‘existentialism’ about as something to conjure with or perhaps 
as some self-reassurance that we are really getting into con- 
temporary problems. Embarrassingly enough, after some quick 
glance at the subject, so many of our Christian philosophers have 
veered off in another direction which is relatively harmless.*° 
One looks long for some grasp of Existentialism as it actually is. 
On an outsider the history of this term in current Scholastic dis- 
cussions must make a strange impression: At first some genuine 
interest in the actual problem, then as suddenly, a dropping of 
the problem, a veering off of interest from actual existentialism; 
thenceforth assiduous application of the word to an entirely dif- 
ferent, less disturbing context, as if the happy discovery had been 
made: “ Why, we have had existentialism right along, from the 
XIII century on.” What kind of idea does a performance of this 
sort convey to moderns of our concern for contemporary philoso- 
phy or of our intellectual integrity? “ Existenz”’, as used e.g. by 
Heidegger, has very little to do with the Scholastic “ existentia ”’. 
Having spent a year hearing Heidegger’s lectures on Nietzche, I 
can well imagine his comment! There is an earnestness and an 
intellectual honesty at work in existentialism which must chal- 
lenge us. Even the difficult word-concatenations of Heidegger 
are, in his hands, a means to compel us to rethink our terms and 
relate them again responsibly to the real world. Every Christian 
Philosopher who appreciates his role must be in sympathy with 
this endeavor. 

2.) We are often accused or ignored as being “ unscientific”. 
To some this means that we do not worship the experimental 
method as the only way to truth. The objection thus puts itself 


40T. M. Bochénski, Contemporary European Philosophy (California: 
University of California Press, 1956), pp. 154 f. 
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on the ground of some form of Logical Positivism or Empiricism. 
We know the mood: “ Therefore philosophy must always be 
ready to be corrected by new scientific discoveries "41 

This attitude is still occasionally found combined with the 
older, more brutal appraisal: “ Scholasticism, a sterile form of 
deductive thinking .... Free observation of facts was forbidden; 
rigid acceptance of preconceived ideas was the highest requisite 

. .’ 4 Sometimes the objection means simply that philosophy 
has nothing to do with science but with metaphorical expressions 
of temperamental preferences or of different historical or social 
phases of mankind.** 

Also here, the Christian philosopher who understands his role, 
will have the patience and the sense of humor to proceed posi- 
tively and to appropriate the elements of truth hidden under 
such an unlikely garb.*# 

3.) Often again Christian Philosophy is criticized as “ authori- 
tarian.” We are told that ecclesiastical authority prejudges phil- 
osophie doctrine for us, that, therefore, no free inquiry and no 
intellectual integrity is possible. Sometimes the term “ theolo- 
gism ” is used to designate a similar attitude—a fact which alone 
should make us a bit cautious in tossing that epithet at one an- 
other! 

To understand a little better the quality of this accusation, it 
will help to know that even when we are not in the picture con- 
temporary philosophers are sensitive to the least shadow of an 
authority, such even which might arise from a “ common phi- 
losophy ”, if one ever were achieved. Anything which carries 
the taint of the “ official ” or the “ established ” makes many men 
uneasy. This basic dread even of agreement in thought is one 
of the deepest, most elusive hindrances to communication. In 
this context Father Harvanek’s discussion of “ The Church and 


41 Franz Alexander in Introduction to Mortimer J. Adler, What Man 
Has Made of Man, p. xii. 


42 Tbid., p. xvi. 


43 William James, “What Pragmatism Means,” Pragmatism and Amer- 
ican Culture (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1950), pp. 1-23. See 
also James L. Jarrett and Sterling M. McMurrin, Contemporary Philoso- 
phy (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1954), pp. 253 ff, 266 ff. 


44 Frederick Copleston, S. J., Contemporary Philosophy, (Westminister, 
Maryland: The Newman Press, 1956), pp. 26-44. 
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Scholasticism ” tomorrow, should help us to clear ideas ourselves. 

In his article on “ Historical Semantics ” he notes: “ There is, 
in both disputants, a deep dread of authority which flows over 
from the sphere of government to that of truth. To insist that 
common action requires a common philosophy is to face ‘the 
old paradox of inducing conformity to a doctrine accepted as 
true: education, and proof shade off into persuasion, fear and 
So las 

The more you think about it, the more you have to admit 
there is an “ all-too-human ” element of truth here; but in ad- 
mitting this, we put the matter outside a merely rational debate 
and point to some human weakening of intellectual courage and 
integrity. 

In regard to the accusation as applied to us, it becomes ever 
more and more clear—sometimes with a bit of a shock—how 
little our contemporaries really know us as people. What they 
shrink from is a chimera and a caricature of the Catholic men- 
tality. Reverse the position, and it would scare us off too! 
Thus, our role as Christian philosophers brings with it the simple 
duty of personal friendliness and firsthand acquaintanceship. 
Then, sometime, we may have the chance—following a suggestion 
of Father Gerald Phelan 4#*—to discuss at leisure even the con- 
tents of relevant papal encyclicals and make clear where we 
stand. Given such an occasion, the conversation will easily turn 
also to the practical presuppositions or “ faiths ” which they, too, 
bring to philosophical work. Even Plato understood long ago 
that it is hardly possible to “ philosophize ” except among friends 
and brethren. 

And with this last comment we may leave other ways of de- 
scribing the attitude towards us to individual reflection. The 
Fact of a lack of Communication today has compelled us to look 
upon our role of Christian philosopher as a problematic thing. 
Now, is the Problem capable of solution? 


C. Tentative Lines of a Possible Solution. 


We have a good hope that this problem can be solved. This 
hope is implicit in the attitude and work of every great Christian 


45 Harvanek, op. cit., pp. 282-283. 
46 Phelan, op. cit., p. 200. See footnote 24 above. 
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philosopher. This means, further, that genuine controversy must 
be achieved. Whether it is to be achieved on the basis of a 
formal, co-operative effort aiming at the construction of “ neu- 
tral” or “ echoless ” language, formally agreed upon in advance, 
may be questioned.*7 But we may present the following thoughts 
for further discussion. 

I. On the bases of two maxims of Aristotle which emphasize 
optimistically the value of co-operative effort and the need to 
“call into council the views of our predecessors” Dr. Adler has 
made some pointed suggestions. We will disregard them to our 
detriment. We have not as yet, I believe, given them the thought 
they deserve.*8 These constructive suggestions were made in the 
light of several observable deficiencies in Scholastics and their 
contemporaries. 

These deficiencies baldly stated are: 

1.) A growing number of “ medieval revivalists ” who obscure 
the sound relationship of philosophy to the special sciences as 
clearly elaborated by Maritain’s The Degrees of Knowledge. 

2.) Too few well-read in the basic literature of modern phi- 
losophy, i.e. having firsthand knowledge, not knowledge merely 
of scholastic summaries and critiques. 

3.) The tendency to emphasize only the “ continuity of pres- 
ent-day philosophy with its past’ mainly medieval, while neg- 
lecting the constructive possibility of present and future prog- 
ress: Hence, the reverential assumption that the philosophia 
perennis is finished, not growing and dynamic; hence an idola- 
trous attitude which flies in the face of a true Christian attitude 
and in the face of the most reasonable attitude about the work 
of the human intellect.*® 

These three deficiencies imply three positive recommendations, 
which are fundamental. Then, in regard to the substance of the 
work to be done recommendations concern principles and con- 
clusions: 

Principles—Discovery of common principles held by all phi- 
losophers from the beginning and explicit statement of all dif- 
ferences about principles. 


47M. J. Adler, Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical As- 
sociation, XXX (1956), 16. 

48M. J. Adler, New Scholasticism, XXV (January, 1951), 86. 

49 Tbid., pp. 95-97. 
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Conclusions—What problems have been solved, what problems 
remain in regard to possible conclusions of accepted principles. 

In regard to method—1.) The work should be done on the 
basis of all the philosophic disciplines, not by specialists in one 
or the other. 2.) Co-operatively. 3.) In a rigorously scientific 
and critical spirit. 4.) Taking advantage of all revelant his- 
torical scholarship, without being absorbed into purely historical 
research. 5.) By laying co-operatively a ground work of dialec- 
tical survey and summation, before doctrinal construction and 
synthesis is attempted.5° Who, if some such cooperative dia- 
lectical effort is to be made, could better organize it than the 
famous author of the Syntopicon? 

II. In the light of all that history tells us of the true role of the 
Christian philosopher, we are invited (insofar as it may still be 
necessary) to look with positive appreciation into the work of 
modern and contemporary philosophers in order—like Justin or 
Aquinas or Bonaventure—to gather the precious elements of new 
truth. An open positive attitude and concern for Truth, not a 
defensive, apologetic preoccupation with static achievement. 
“ Vetera novis augere”’ (“ To enlarge the old with new things ”) 
—as Leo XIII said. 

III. It is still to the point to urge a positive and enlarged study 
of the whole Christian tradition in philosophy. 

IV. Perhaps the main and most telling advance will be a gen- 
eral recognition among us that there is a problem of communica- 
tion, that there is, consequently, an actual problem of our con- 
tinuing role as Christian philosophers. Only this recognition can 
make meaningful any further tentatives toward a solution. 


Conclusion: 


On one of his journeys, hindered by the Spirit from going into 
Bithynia, St. Paul came to Troas on the coast. There he had a 
vision at night “which was a man of Macedonia standing and 
beseeching him and saying: Pass over into Macedonia and help 
= 

If it be not fanciful to suggest it, the role of the Christian phi- 
losopher today is here symbolized. 


50 [bid., pp. 97 ff. 
51 Acts 16: 6-10. 
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I think, if we see the situation largely enough, that we too, 
stand at Troas confronted by the invitation of Contemporary 
Man: Pass over wnto Macedonia and help.” To the degree in 
which that image of Modern Man haunts us, we have a chance 
to be Christian philosophers in the spirit of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


Paciric L. Hue, O.F.M. 
Quincy College 


Quincy, Illinois 





COMMENTARY 


HE informative, provocative, and challenging paper read by 
Fr. Pacific Hug has presented us with several areas of dis- 
cussion relative to the theme of this meeting: “ The Role of the 


Christian Philosopher.” Specifically he has presented us with 
three topics for consideration: 


1. the indisputable ract that there is a lack of communica- 

tion between scholastic philosophers and their contemporaries; 
2. the PROBLEM for us (as well as them) as a result of this fact; 
3. suggestions for an attempted soLuTION of the problem. 


His awareness of the problem has been, of course, highlighted 
by his studies under Heidegger, and his research into the works 
of Dilthey and Husserl. But, apart from this, the problem is one 
that faces the christian philosopher in any age. The outstanding 
representatives of christian philosophy have always been cog- 
nizant of the problems of their age and have attempted to cope 
with them. Beginning with St. Justin Martyr, the first christian 
philosopher or, more accurately, the first philosopher to become a 
christian, continuing through such men as Clement and Augus- 
tine in the patristic period, we find all of them acutely aware of 
contemporary problems. They attempted to solve them—not 
always successfully—but they did make the attempt. The great 
scholastics were not only deeply conscious of the past, but sin- 
cerely concerned with the “ modern” problems that presented 
themselves. Witness only the reaction to Latin Averroism and 
the utilization of the other Arabians. More than this, they were 
philosophers who endeavored to push forward the frontiers of 
philosophy, to advance philosophic knowledge. They were phi- 
losophers!!! 
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If there is one debt we owe to the philosophers of the past it 
is to carry on their tradition as philosophers—not merely their 
teachings. Christian philosophy must not become stagnant. We 
must not allow our philosophy to degenerate into a sterile his- 
toricism. 

The problem has been presented. A solution has been sug- 
gested. We are faced with a challenge. The discussion which is 
to follow should furnish us with ideas on how to meet the chal- 
lenge that faces the christian philosopher today that he may not 
only carry on, but carry forward his heritage. 


GERON FoURNELLE, O.F.M. 
Quincy College 
Quincy, Illinois 





THE NEED FOR A CHRISTIAN REAPPRAISAL 
OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


M*s has, in our times, in a new way, become aware of the 
historical dimension of his being. This new awareness, this 
prise de conscience—to use the expression of Maritain—is itself 
a historical fact. But the object of the new awareness—the 
truth that the historical dimension belongs to our nature, belongs 
to the human person in his terrestrial situation—this is not a 
historical fact but an eternal truth. 

In modern times, this truth was first perceived within the con- 
text of an Idealistic Metaphysics: the System of Hegel. When 
his System collapsed, that truth did not disappear, but was left, 
as it were, unsheltered and in isolation. And a truth in isolation 
can be a dangerous and a menacing thing, because “ The truth is 
the whole ”—“ Die Wahrheit ist das Ganze ’—to quote Hegel 
himself, although giving to the quotation a meaning different 
from his own. Every truth is in need of being incorporated in 
the all-embracing Truth, the Katholon. Outside of it, it either 
gets lost or else becomes as explosive as dynamite. 

The truth that there is a historical dimension to the human 
mind and to man’s search for metaphvsical truth has acted like 
dynamite. For a large segment of the Western world, it has 
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destroyed man’s confidence in his own mind, in his intellectual 
power to find truth beyond the domain of the empirically veri- 
fiable. 

The Christian philosopher is called upon to take care of that 
truth which has been homeless ever since its original context— 
the Hegelian System—was abandoned. He is called to it as St. 
Thomas was called, whose greatness showed itself nowhere more 
clearly than in his noble concern for truth-in-exile. 

It is one of the noblest tasks of Christian Humanism to be 
concerned with all valuable elements in the fruits of human 
effort, whether they have their origins in the Christian orbit or 
not. What Christian Antiquity and the Middle Ages did for the 
values of pagan antiquity has now to be done by us for whatever 
is valuable in modern thought and life—taking the word ‘ mod- 
ern’ now to stand for the non-Christian, or even anti-Christian 
movements, systems, developments in the Western world of the 
last centuries, since the Renaissance. 

When the title of this paper speaks of the need for a Christian 
reappraisal of the Philosophy of History, this need can, and 
must first, be understood in the sense of a task which falls upon 
the Christian philosopher to take care of any ‘stranded’ truth 
(and therefore also of this one) simply because it is a truth. 

The difficulties of such a task should not be underestimated. 
It presupposes a real contact with the problem in question: an 
understanding of what is at stake, and some hard and original 
thinking. Now, it must be said that, for historical reasons which 
make it at least understandable, Christian philosophers have for 
so long a time been in a defensive frame of mind that there is 
now little tradition among them of carrying on in the spirit of 
the living tradition of a real, first-hand contact with reality, 
with what is there, with what is given. When we, as Christian 
philosophers, lose the habit of what I may call ‘ direct thinking’, 
then one of two mistaken attitudes is likely to appear: either a 
pedestrian effort, familiar and timid, to press everything into an 
already existing frame; or, a brave but incautious effort to grap- 
ple with the problem, heedless of the dangers of error. 

The first hardly needs to be substantiated by examples. That 
the latter danger is also a reality is shown by the patent fact— 
certainly relevant to the area with which we are dealing—that 
there are quite a few Hegelians among Catholic thinkers of today, 
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Hegelians in the sense that, when dealing with the Hegelian 
problem, they have been contaminated by the specific Hegelian 
error. 

But the word ‘ need’ in the title of this paper bears still an- 
other meaning. We have special reasons and a special need for 
dealing with this particular problem because a reappraisal of the 
problems connected with the History of Philosophy is of greatest 
importance for our whole existence as Christian philosophers 
today. Christian thinking, which accepts the supremacy of the 
Christian revelation as a negative rule as well as a source of 
positive inspiration, and recognizes the clear distinction between 
philosophy and theology, is destined to conquer the world; but it 
is now blocked by the particular situation arising from the his- 
tory of philosophy and the lesson that that history seems to 
teach. 

I dare to say, as an observation from common experience, that 
Christian Philosophy (and to a great extent, philosophy at large) 
is working in an atmosphere of resignation and doubt as to the 
possibility of success in the search for absolute truth. Our ef- 
forts find themselves hindered, slowed down, frustrated, not so 
much by some mighty opposition, but by some sort of ‘ climate’ 
—a general condition, all-pervading, and difficult to pin down. 

It goes without saying that, for the sake of coming to grips 
with the essentials of the problem, certain lines have to be sin- 
gled out, as a biologist, by the application of dyes, makes certain 
features of the object of his study stand out. There is much 
more in the general landscape of philosophy today than will 
appear in what I shall say. Ours is, in fact, a confusingly varie- 
gated picture which makes selective focussing necessary. 

The general condition finds its articulation primarily in Rela- 
tivism, Scientism, and Logical Positivism, including Semantics. 
These three schools of thought have brought to light many in- 
teresting points of view; they have exercised a healthy sobering 
influence against wild speculations. Yet, as ways of approach, 
they are, in the last analysis, anti-philosophical, and in this way 
are expressions of the prevailing mood of philosophical skepti- 
cism and indifference. 


Relativism is the dissolving of the essential into conditioning 
factors; 
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Scientism holds that truth is to be sought only where there is 
the possibility of empirical verification; 

Logical Positivism substitutes for the search for truth a re- 
fining of the instruments for its pursuit (and marvelous in- 
struments they are). 


This busy grinding away in all these directions only super- 
ficially conceals the deep-seated despair about philosophy. This 
atmosphere of busy hopelessness clearly results from the impres- 
sion which the historic fate of philosophy has made upon the 
contemporary mind; and while it militates against any serious 
philosophizing, it militates per eminentiam against our own un- 
dertaking. 

Three different aspects present themselves: 

First: The substance of our teaching as philosophers who are 
Christians is widely assumed to have been demolished. This 
assumption is seen in a variety of attitudes, ranging from a so- 
phisticated and supercilious indifference to an angry rejection. 
This is not to say that there is not, here and there, genuine in- 
terest or genuine acceptance of one feature or another of this 
body of truth; but we are speaking here of the general atmo- 
sphere in which we operate. More often than not, we will find 
that the main tenets of our philosophy are considered to have 
been definitely demolished by the work of modern philosophers. 

I am not speaking here of any particular teaching, such as the 
Thomistic doctrine of Matter and Form; nor am I speaking of 
any particular school, but rather of the main tenets of natural 
truth as they are shared in common by St. Augustine, Anselm, 
Thomas, Bonaventure, Scotus, and many others: the body of 
natural truth which may be exemplified in the following seven 
points: 


Ist: the existence of a transcendent, personal God-Creator; 
2nd: the possibility, in principle, of objective intellectual 
knowledge of the essential features of reality; 

3rd: the unchanging character of truth; 
4th: the spirituality of the human person; 
5th: the immortality of the human soul; 
6th: the freedom of the human will; and 
7th: the non-relativity of the moral law. 


It can hardly be questioned that the general attitude of the 
articulately thinking public, as well as of the man in the street, 
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is, at best, one of doubt, at worst, one of scornful ridicule towards 
these tenets. Has not Kant proved that there cannot exist a 
proof of the existence of God? Has not Marx done away with 
the spiritualistic illusions of the past, and shown that philoso- 
phies are nothing but weapons in the class struggle for the means 
of material subsistence? Has not Freud demonstrated that all 
that we call the moral law is nothing but the intricate working 
of psychological mechanisms? There are many other ‘ nothing- 
but’ philosophies filling the air and producing the atmosphere of 
which we speak. 

All of this contributes to the prevailing opinion that ours is a 
philosophy unworthy of serious consideration, on the grounds 
that the demolition squads of modern philosophers have taken 
apart and demolished our house, brick by brick, beam by beam. 
This is, at least, how it all certainly looks to many. 

But this is not all. The second aspect which presents itself is 
that the actual course of the history of philosophy seems to teach 
but one lesson, a lesson which seems to have become even more 
inescapable since the collapse of Hegel’s effort to incorporate the 
History of Philosophy into The System of Philosophy: and the 
one lesson is that no absolute philosophical truth is possible. 
Historical Relativism declares that all attempts to find such 
truth have been exposed as vain, and that thereafter our whole 
undertaking as Christian philosophers is hopeless from the very 
start. No matter how cogent an argumentation someone may 
come up with in a given area of Metaphysics or Ethics, he runs 
into the empirical lesson to be drawn from history: that nothing 
can be successfully argued in these fields, inasmuch as two and a 
half millennia have not succeeded in establishing one single un- 
disputed point of philosophical teaching. 

Ours, it seems, is a ‘dated’ philosophy; indeed, in this view, 
all philosophies are ‘dated’. Any philosophy, then, is ‘ nothing 
but ’ the spirit of the times. Each must be read as a graphologist 
reads a letter—not for what it has to say about things, but for 
what it discloses about the writer. No one can deny that this 
is a legitimate, indeed a fascinatingly interesting topic, but it is 
not philosophy. 

Ours is usually thought of as a philosophy which was an ex- 
pression of the historical ‘moment’ of the 13th century; and it 
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now belongs in an anthology of thoughts and ideas, as samples of 
handwriting belong in a textbook of graphology. It must be 
said that we have not done very much to discredit this view. 
Indeed, there are not a few Christian philosophers who are 
naively proud of the fact that we have been accorded a place in 
that historical anthology. 

Even where it is little articulate, this Historical Relativism 
fills the air; and for this reason we are simply not heard when 
we speak as philosophers in the world of today, concerned with 
objective truth. We just cannot breathe in this atmosphere of 
Historical Relativism, because we have a position and we mean 
what we say; and it is simply not the fashion, these days, to have 
a position in matters philosophical. 

Modern Philosophy has not come up with any definite and 
positive structure of truth of its own. Every attempt to establish 
The System has failed, in the sense that it has not been recog- 
nized as valid by the succeeding generation. This failure has 
not, however, resulted in any new readiness to accept Christian 
Philosophy—at least, not so far. It has, rather, brought about 
the general mistrust of all philosophy, Christian or otherwise, of 
which I have spoken. 

But even more must be said. A third, still more serious aspect 
presents itself. It is the assumption, widely held since Hegel, 
that the History of Ideas is predetermined by the workings of 
some immanent Law. For Hegel, it was the successive Self- 
Revelation of the Absolute Spirit in time which, through the Law 
of Dialecties, regulates the phases of the History of Philosophy. 
Each thinker is the mouthpiece of the Absolute Spirit, and his- 
tory is, in the last analysis—according to the excellent formula- 
tion of Sidney Hook—* the autobiography of God”. 

The special metaphysical trimmings of the Hegelian System 
have long since been rejected by practically everyone; but the 
doctrine is still widely retained, that the History of Ideas is pre- 
determined by its own immanent Laws. And Christian Philoso- 
phy itself is precisely the case which seems to lend support to 
this doctrine, for we have the conspicuously palpable phenom- 
enon of Christian thought as something very strong at certain 
times in the past, of its becoming stagnant and sterile for about 
300 years, and of its then being increasingly opposed for another 
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200 years without its being able to overcome, or even hold back, 
these trends of the times. 

When considering the philosophical development in modern 
times, it is particularly striking to notice that there seems to be 
some sort of dynamism working during this period which keeps 
making itself felt even against the manifest intentions of the 
thinkers involved. 

We find a great deal of effort to restore some of the basic po- 
sitions of classical philosophy; and we find, as the net effect, that 
most of these efforts contributed to an even greater destruction 
of these positions. Perhaps the most striking example of this 
phenomenon is found in the case of Kant, whose intention it was 
to give new vigor to the belief in God, to the absoluteness of 
morality, and to the universal and necessary character of philo- 
sophical knowledge, but whose work had, nevertheless, the de 
facto result that classical philosophy was still more radically 
undermined than it had ever been before. And many other in- 
stances could be cited, showing the same thing. 

Now, where the intentions of those thinkers who appear on 
the historical scene are again and again frustrated, and the re- 
sults of their own work turn out to be the very opposite of what 
they had intended, we cannot help having the suspicion that 
there must be some Law at work which proves to be stronger 
than man. Such a notion is certainly an over-simplification, but 
yet it is true to the over-all picture: that modern philosophers 
have been conservative in their intentions and destructive in 
their effects—taking as a point of reference that body of basic 
doctrine which I briefly outlined before. 

If the History of Modern Philosophy is as described, and if 
the only explanation available is that there is an immanent Law 
predetermining the History of Philosophy, then we are faced with 
something much more seriously menacing to our position as 
Christian philosophers than even that climate of resignation and 
doubt of which I have spoken. Because, in such an explanation, 
man seems to be deprived of one of the essential prerogatives of 
his freedom—to search freely for the truth. Such an explana- 
tion seems to have consequences which are not only fatalistic 
but fatal to the natural impulse to philosophize. The notion that 


his thoughts are predetermined by some Historical Law must 
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inevitably paralyse the thinking of any philosopher—for he 
alone is a philosopher who wonders, and wants to find out how 
it is. 

For Hegel, the Historical Law was conceived as part of his 
Metaphysics. With the unavoidable abandoning of that Meta- 
physics, which was a fantastic construction, the Historical Law 
was left as something merely empirical. Hegel’s doctrine thus 
appears as one of those cases of philosophical suicide—a philo- 
sophical doctrine which has the effect of killing philosophy. 


* * * * * 


So: our positions seem to have been demolished by the work of 
modern thinkers, as to their content; 

and, as if this were not enough, philosophy in general seems to 
be defeated; its ever-renewed efforts have not resulted in any 
commonly accepted body of doctrine, during this period when 
other sciences have shown so much genuine progress; 

and, finally, everything that did happen during the times when 
philosophers were trying to find truth now appears to have been, 
after all, predetermined by the workings of some Historical Law. 

If this is a fair summary, in an articulate way, of the conclu- 
sions generally drawn from the de facto aspect of the History of 
Philosophy, then it seems to be futile to continue the work of 
Christian Philosophy. It seems to be either dishonest or naive 
to do so. 

What other explanations are there? Neither chance nor any 
‘conspiracy’ theory would adequately account for the pattern 
which presents itself with such inescapable clarity. Are we, then, 
forced to accept Hegel’s Historical Law, or any similar Law— 
similar, that is, in its deterministic consequences? If not, how 
else can we account for the pattern in this historical develop- 
ment? 

One other, and most simple explanation is that our position is, 
and always has been, a false one; and history has exposed it. 
Since, however, we cannot accept such an explanation and re- 
main Christian philosophers, we are indeed in need of a reap- 
praisal of the History of Philosophy in the precise sense of ac- 
knowledging its pattern and recognizing that it clamors for ex- 
planation, and that we are not allowed to explain it away. Our 
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task has to be a search for the true explanation—not an apolo- 
getical covering-up operation. 

It is here that the historical dimension of the human mind in- 
volves us in a most serious problematic going to the roots of our 
existence as Christian philosophers. Truth timeless—and truth 
in time: this is a polarity of aspects of the greatest interest, in 
itself as well as for the sake of the vigorous continuation of the 
work of Philosophy. 

There was once, in the History of Christian Philosophy, a 
deep recognition of this polar aspect. St. Augustine, the Phi- 
losopher of the Veritates Aeternae, was, at the same time, the 
one to bring to light the intrinsic historicity of Christian ex- 
istence. His was, in fact, long before Hegel, a deep prise de 
conscience of the historical dimension of human existence. The 
inspirations of St. Augustine in this area were, however, for cen- 
turies taken for granted, and little was done to pursue them 
further. Gradually they became neglected, and were finally 
forgotten. 

It is my thesis that the direction in which we must look is 
suggested by a word of St. Augustine which may be used here as 
indicating the depth into which we have to go to understand how 
the pattern can be accounted for without violating the nature of 
human freedom or the timelessness of truth. The Augustinian 
word I have in mind reads as follows: 

“The life of mankind over this earth from Adam to the last 
day is like the life of a single man.” (De vera Religione, 50). 

Whatever the theological connotations of this word may be, it 
invites the philosopher, dealing with the historical drama of 
mankind, to go into that depth where, alone, he can find cate- 
gories adequate for dealing with that drama; because only the 
categories of the free human spiritual life are adequate. History 
is before God; it is under the mysterious guidance of Providence, 
not under the assumed, irrational Law of Inevitable Progress. 
It is a deeply serious affair, with right and wrong, good and evil, 
engaged in an ever-renewed struggle. 

Certainly, there are only rudimentary direct applications to 
be found in the writings of St. Augustine, as to this particular 
aspect of the historicity of human existence, the History of Ideas. 
The subsequent enormous historical experience, the tremendous 
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factual material now call for a new start—and happily, we see 
many promising signs of such a start. 

St. Augustine’s is a human view of history in the sense that 
history does not extinguish the freedom of man, but sets the 
stage in which such freedom is exercised. Man is subject to Di- 
vine Providence, but Divine Providence leaves us free; its reign 
does not depersonalize us. In history, as in our private lives, we 
have to accept the conditions as they exist, as the frame within 
which we can freely act; and our acts have their consequences 
which, in turn, become a part of the conditions under which we 
subsequently will act. Whereas philosophers of History such as 
Hegel or Comte have seen some supra- or infra-personal Law at 
work in History, the word of St. Augustine suggests that we 
have in History that Law which each one of us experiences in 
his own life—what we may call the Law of Decision and Conse- 
quences. 

How does this apply to the History of Ideas? Let us see what 
did happen at the time when Modern Philosophy began. 

There was that unclear situation of general philosophical dis- 
orientation: many attempts to revive old philosophical schools; 
an irrational nature-mysticism; creeping skepticism and liberti- 
nism; a pressing forward of the new mathematico-physical sci- 
ences; a tired scholasticism whose adherents refused to do in 
their time what St. Thomas had done in his: to tackle fearlessly 
the problems of the day, to revise what was in need of revision, 
to separate the timeless truth from what was inadequate and 
even erroneous. It must be said that the sterile, defensive in- 
flexibility of so many who represented the great tradition—but 
had turned it into a kind of Establishment—had a big part in 
creating the conditions under which the decisions—and partic- 
ularly the basic decision of Descartes—were made. 

What Descartes did was to offer to the thinking West a new 
frame for its philosophizing, so as to overcome the uncertainties, 
the hesitations, the futile quibblings, and to substitute a clear 
method for the building up of the structure of philosophy. 

This new frame offered by Descartes was the Autonomous 
Philosophical System. Although it retained, to a large extent, 
the body of classical Metaphysics, yet it was new in especially 
two ways, one of which was, in fact, not immediately seen, while 
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the other was seen, and was the principal reason for its joyful 
acceptance. 

The first sense in which it was new was that it severed, in 
principle, the life-line which previously had connected Philoso- 
phy and Theology. Although Descartes recognized the distine- 
tion between Philosophy and Theology, his failure to clarify 
their mutual relations resulted in the ideal of the System which 
was autonomous in the sense that it failed to recognize the 
supremacy of Theology, but made Philosophy its own judge. In 
this sense it was autonomous although, at the same time, it was 
open to the invasion of unacknowledged and perverted Theology 
—Theology treated as though it were Philosophy. 

These implications, as I have said, were not at once recognized 
in their decisiveness, particularly since Descartes personally was 
a fervent Catholic, and had no intention to challenge or to under- 
mine dogma. 

The second sense in which it was new was at once seen, namely, 
that it did recognize the requirements of Science, newly come of 
age, at a time when so many of the guardians of tradition were 
showing no understanding of those requirements. For this rea- 
son, and because of its generally stream-lined and simplified 
presentation, the new offer of the Cartesian System was a tre- 
mendously appealing one. And here was the tremendously de- 
cisive moment; because that offer—like an offer of marriage— 
could be either accepted or declined. In fact, it was accepted; 
and that decision made all the difference. Philosophy thus be- 
came wedded to the ideal of the System; and even after the 
Cartesian System was widely rejected, Philosophy remained 
wedded to that ideal—for better or worse. And history strongly 
suggests that it was for worse. 

The responsibility for that fateful event lies equally with the 
one who made the offer and with those who failed to make a 
better one—one which would have taken care of what the his- 
torical moment required without sacrificing what was the most 
precious heritage of Western thought: its truly Christian struc- 
ture. That Suarez failed is one of the great tragedies of the 
History of Philosophy. 

As a consequence of the general acceptance of the Cartesian 
offer, Modern Philosophy has operated, as it were, under the 
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Charter of the Autonomous Philosophical System. One aspect 
of the History of Modern Philosophy is the ever-renewed effort 
to present the System. That the history of Modern Philosophy 
turned out to be a sequence of systems was very much against 
the intentions of its protagonists. Each one tried to correct or to 
replace the structure of his predecessor because he found it 
wanting in some respect; but each one hoped that his would be 
the System. 

It is my thesis that the relentless decomposition of the sub- 
stance of classical philosophy in modern times, despite the many 
efforts to halt the process, was due to the inner logic of the struc- 
ture of the Autonomous System. 

It must be emphasized that in the course of that process of 
decomposition a tremendous stimulation of philosophical power 
took place, and that Modern Philosophy, in spite of its fateful 
general line, is full of deep insights. Nevertheless, that general 
line was fateful. It produced a kind of inevitableness which 
forces each thinker, drives him in a certain direction, and as- 
sumes the character of something inexorable. We can see here 
a parallel to certain fateful developments in the life of a man, 
which often appear as though dictated by a law which simply 
imposes itself, whereas, in fact, such a law imposes itself only as 
long as he is not willing to revise the general decision, the over- 
all frame in which he operates. 

In our lives, a certain basic decision inevitably brings a whole 
sequence of actions in its train—the consequences of our over-all 
decision, although we may not have foreseen them, and may even 
ignore the fact that they are consequences of decisions previ- 
ously taken. 

Applied to our problem here, the character of an inevitable 
process results from the presupposition—most of the time tacitly 
accepted and undiscussed—that System Philosophy is simply the 
only way of doing philosophy. 

A philosopher who emancipates himself from this tacit as- 
sumption finds himself outside of the pressure, although, of 
course, not outside of the philosophical situation as given in this 
particular moment. 

Such a philosopher was, for example, Pascal; and it is very 
worth-while to see, in detail, how his rejection of the “ Charter 
of Modern Philosophy ” is reflected in his thought. 
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Similar things can be said about Kierkegaard, although the 
fact that his work took place after the death of Hegel gives him 
a different position with respect to the problem at hand. 

If it can indeed be shown that the development of Modern 
Philosophy is a meaningful, though tragic, hwman event, then the 
curse of fatality is removed from the historical pattern. Furth- 
ermore, the spell of relativistic resignation is lifted, because it 
can be seen at last that what has empirically demonstrated its 
futility in the breakdown of the Hegelian System of Philosophy 
is not Philosophy, but the System. 

The solution here suggested certainly calls for going into many 
aspects and problems. It calls for the kind of special effort 
which God demands of us whenever He invites us to meet Him 
in a new situation. It calls for Christian philosophers who un- 
derstand that a living tradition means not to re-enact what our 
forebears have done, but to do in our time the kind of thing they 
did in theirs. 

If the reappraisal of the History of Philosophy teaches us 
once again that error will always make us slaves, it should also 
remind us that only the full submission to Truth, the reverent 
but unafraid pursuit of it, will make us free. 


BALpUIN V. SCHWARZ 
Fordham University. 
N.Y. N.Y. 





COMMENTARY 


HE purpose of this comment is to re-present the main points 
treated by Dr. Schwarz in his paper, with a view towards 
opening up some possible lines of further discussion. 

Dr. Schwarz has described for us the present intellectual cli- 
mate of historical relativism with its assumptions, (1) that the 
foundations of Christian philosophy have been demolished by 
the attacks of modern criticism over the past three centuries, 
and (2) that in the process of demolition the historical law has 
emerged that all philosophies are dated, and that the content of 
Christian philosophy is worth studying not for its objective value 
but solely for what it reveals about the climate of thought of the 
thirteenth century. 
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Dr. Schwarz calls attention to the element of truth in the He- 
gelian frame of mind that still pervades the present intellectual 
climate, the truth that the historical dimension belongs to our 
nature and to the human person in his terrestrial situation. He 
points out that in order to meet the challenge of historical rela- 
tivism, which would relegate Christian truth to the dead past, the 
Christian philosopher to-day must recognize the problem in- 
volved in the historical dimension of human thought, and must 
provide an approach to this problem philosophically more sound 
than that of Hegel. In order to accomplish this objective, Dr. 
Schwarz, while conceding to the Hegelian view that there is a 
dialectic in the history of ideas, develops a broad outline of a 
historical demonstration that the history of philosophy need not 
be regarded as determined by the workings of any inexorable 
dialectical law. He does this by showing that the development 
of philosophy from Descartes to Hegel can be interpreted in the 
light of the laws which govern the activities of free persons, es- 
pecially the most pertinent of these laws, the Law of Decision 
and Consequences. 

According to this law, which may be applied to history so long 
as it is done humano modo, i.e. without mechanical rigidity, free 
decisions have consequences which limit the scope of future ac- 
tion on the part of those who accept them. The Cartesian de- 
cision was such a free decision, the decision to undertake the 
business of philosophizing in a new way—the way of an autono- 
mous, self-contained philosophical system. It was as a conse- 
quence of the acceptance of the Cartesian decision, and not by 
any inexorable dialectical law, that despite the best intentions of 
brilliant thinkers the effort to restore the positions of classical 
philosophy met with dismal failure, and one system followed 
another into the discard from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
century. 

After this brief summary of the main features of Dr. Schwarz’s 
paper, I would submit the following considerations as a prelude 
to possible further discussion. 

(1) We are presented with two extreme interpretations of the 
lessons of the history of modern philosophy, the extreme of his- 
torical relativism according to which systems of philosophy fol- 
low one another by virtue of an inexorable dialectical law, and 
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the extreme of the wicked men theory—or the theory of the 
conspiracy, as Dr. Schwarz refers to it, according to which mod- 
ern philosophy has developed because of a huge anti-Christian 
plot deliberately designed and carried out by wicked men. I 
take it as beyond dispute that both of these extremes are unac- 
ceptable, and that the Law of Decision and Consequences, in its 
general character, is the only acceptable mean between these 
extremes for all who value freedom and who recognize the dignity 
and responsibility of the philosophical effort and at the same 
time admit the historical dimension of human speculation. But 
with regard to Dr. Schwarz’s specific application of the law to 
the history of philosophy from Descartes to Hegel, I think that 
certain points need to be developed further. 

Dr. Schwarz has pointed out two ways in which the frame of 
philosophizing offered by Descartes was a new departure. For 
one thing, he says, Descartes’ failure to clarify the mutual re- 
lations of philosophy and theology “ resulted in the ideal of the 
system which was autonomous in the sense that it failed to rec- 
ognize the supremacy of Theology, but made Philosophy its own 
judge”. Again, Dr. Schwarz points out, Descartes’ frame of 
philosophizing recognized “the requirements of science, newly 
come of age, at a time when so many of the guardians of tradi- 
tion were showing no understanding of these requirements ”. 
Now doubtless these two aspects of the Cartesian decision had 
profound influence on the subsequent development of philosophy 
at the hands of these thinkers who accepted the ideal of the au- 
tonomous system. But does this twofold characterization of the 
Cartesian decision sufficiently take into account all the basic 
aspects of that decision which bear upon the subsequent philo- 
sophical development? I think that there is a further aspect of 
novelty in the Cartesian decision of such basic importance that 
the application of the law of Decision and Consequences cannot 
be fully appreciated if it is left out of consideration. I refer, of 
course, to the free Cartesian decision to refuse acceptance to the 
natural forms of evidence, which decision Descartes made in his 
search for a foundation for philosophy so secure as to be beyond 
the reach of doubt of any kind, even the most unnatural. I do 
not think that this last aspect of the Cartesian decision (the 
Methodie Doubt itself) can be regarded as a secondary or de- 
rived aspect of that decision, i.e. as dependent upon the decision 
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to philosophize without recognizing the supremacy of revealed 
truth. I do not deny that the Cartesian decision to philosophize 
with a disregard for the whole Christian tradition involved a 
rashness and presumptuous confidence in his own powers that 
boded disaster for the young mathematician turned saviour of 
philosophy. I am also convinced that the more or less deliberate 
ignoring of the Christian mystery on the part of modern thought 
in general has pre-disposed and still pre-disposes modern phi- 
losophy towards un-realism in some form or other. But the 
Methodic Doubt is still an independent decision over and above 
the other decision. By the one decision Descartes rejected his- 
tory and tradition—theological and philosophical; by the other 
decision he rejected—in his excessive requirements for evidence 
—our human intellectual nature in its present state. I think that 
all of this must be taken into consideration in order to under- 
stand the full meaning of the Cartesian decision to make the 
work of philosophy one of building an autonomous, self-contained 
philosophical system, and in order to see the full consequences 
of that decision in the subsequent development of the history of 
philosophy. 

(2) Dr. Schwarz has applied the Law of Decision and Conse- 
quences to the development of philosophy from Descartes to 
Hegel. For a better understanding of the Cartesian decision it- 
self we might apply this law to the development of philosophy 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries. For there are 
other free decisions earlier along the line, free decisions which 
Descartes accepted as the frame of his own action, and which so 
limited his choice that the ideal of a self-contained, autonomous 
philosophical system suggested itself very persuasively, to say the 
least. Father D. J. B. Hawkins has recently pointed out one 
aspect of the limits within which Descartes made his choice. He 
writes: ‘On an authentic Aristotelian interpretation the species 
is... id quo objectum cognoscitur, not id quod cognoscitur, and 
natural realism is preserved. But the common view of the species 
as an image makes it very difficult to think of it except as id 
quod cognoscitur, an immediate object by means of which the 
external object is somehow obtained. When Peter Aureoli (d. 
1321-2) and Peter of Ailly (1350-1420) tell us that God could 
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produce an incorrigible illusion of an external world by creating 
the species which we now have without having created the ex- 
ternal world itself, they are evidently thinking of species which 
might have an existence and quasi objectivity of their own. 
Equally, when Durandus and Ockham reject intentional species, 
they are obviously intending to preserve natural realism by ex- 
cluding any image between the percipient and the external object. 
Thus, of course, they are faced with the embarrassment of leav- 
ing perception as a brute fact without explanation .... For Des- 
cartes, then, the intentional species had become a representative 
idea, and he was only too well aware, with Peter Aureoli and 
Peter of Ailly, that on such a view we might, absolutely speak- 
ing, have all the representative ideas which we now have with- 
out there being any external world at all. Whatever we may 
think of his attempt to overcome this difficulty we can at least 
understand from the history of thought how he came to be faced 
by it.” } 

(3) We have been considering some free decisions in the de- 
velopment of philosophical systems which have been specula- 
tively disastrous. I suggest that some consideration be given to 
the question: Does free decision have any valid place in the de- 
velopment of speculative philosophy? Or must it be said that 
speculative philosophy develops in such strict obedience to the 
exigencies of reality, and that these exigencies present them- 
selves so clearly and explicitly to the consideration of the indi- 
vidual subject—the thinker, that all true philosophy must de- 
velop in exactly the same manner, and that any slightest devi- 
ation from that manner is a deviation from philosophical truth 
itself? But perhaps this line of discussion would take us too far 
from the considerations of the present paper. 


OweEN Bennett, O.F.M.Conv. 
St. Anthony-on-Hudson 
Rensselaer, New York 





1 Crucial Problems in Modern Philosophy, Sheed and Ward, London & 
New York, 1957, pp. 18-19. 
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INSIGHT: PREFACE TO A DISCUSSION 


HEN the Reverend President of the American Catholic 

Philosophical Association so generously invited me to ad- 
dress you, he asked me to speak on my book, Insight. Since 
then, to my deep regret, I have had to drop both my original hope 
to be present at this meeting and, as well, my original plan to 
correlate personal development with philosophic differences. I 
must be content to provide a preface for a discussion, and to 
this end I have selected three questions that my book seems to 
have raised and, in any case, may possess an intrinsic interest of 
their own. They regard (1) the primacy of the ontological, (2) 
the finalistic notion of being, and (3) knowledge of concrete, 
actual existence. 

The most shocking aspect of the book, Insight, is the primacy 
it accords knowledge. In the writings of St. Thomas, cognitional 
theory is expressed in metaphysical terms and established by 
metaphysical principles. In Insight, metaphysics is expressed 
in cognitional terms and established by cognitional principles. 
The reversal appears complete. If Aquinas had things right side 
up—and that is difficult to deny—then I have turned everything 
upside down. 

In attenuation, I should like to urge that even Aquinas oc- 
casionally turns things upside down. He wrote: 


Anima humana intelligit se ipsam per suum intelligere, quod est 
actus proprius eius, perfecte demonstrans virtutem eius et naturam.? 


This I should be inclined to translate: 


The human soul understands itself by its understanding, which is its 
proper act, perfectly demonstrating its power and its nature. 


But, however the passage is transiated, it seems clear that a 
psychological act, named intelligere, is the basis of a perfect 
demonstration of the nature and the power of the human soul. 
Now power and nature are metaphysical entities. To demon- 
strate them perfectly involves one in a long list of metaphysical 


1There are, of course, exceptions. For example, “hoc quilibet in se 
ipso experiri potest, quod quando aliquis conatur aliquid intelligere, for- 
mat aliqua phantasmata sibi per modum exemplorum, in quibus quasi 
inspiciat quod intelligere studet.” Sum. theol., I, q. 84, a. 7c. 


2 Sum. theol., I, q. 88, a. 2 ad 3m. 
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theorems. Yet we have Aquinas’ own word for it that a perfect 
demonstration of these metaphysical entities may be derived 
from a consideration of intelligere, the proper act of the human 
soul. 

Further, I do not feel that I am arguing from a stray sentence. 
It is Aristotelian and Thomist doctrine that knowledge of objects 
precedes knowledge of acts, that knowledge of acts precedes 
knowledge of potencies, that knowledge of potencies precedes 
knowledge of the essence of the soul.2 Nor does contemporary 
Scholasticism adopt a different procedure. It appeals to the 
potency, intellect, to distinguish the human soul from the brute. 
It appeals, if not to the act of understanding, then to the uni- 
versal concept, to obtain knowledge of the potency, intellect. 

Further, this clear-cut instance of the primacy of the cog- 
nitional fits in with a larger doctrine. There is a standard Aris- 
totelian and Thomist distinction between what is first quoad se 
and what is first quoad nos. If one asks for what is first quoad 
se, for ontological causes, the essence of the soul grounds the 
potencies, the potencies ground the acts, and the acts ground 
knowledge of objects. But if one asks for what is first quoad 
nos, for cognitional reasons, the order is inverted: knowledge of 
objects grounds knowledge of acts, knowledge of acts grounds 
knowledge of potencies, knowledge of potencies grounds know]l- 
edge of the essence of the soul. 

On this showing, then, the ontological and the cognitional are 
not incompatible alternatives but interdependent procedures. If 
one is assigning ontological causes, one must begin from meta- 
physics; if one is assigning cognitional reasons, one must begin 
from knowledge. Nor can one assign ontological causes without 
having cognitional reasons; nor can there be cognitional reasons 
without corresponding ontological causes. 

Moreover, this interdependence is not limited to the particular 
case of the human soul. It is universal from the very nature of 
rational and objective knowledge. Thus, many of you would 
agree that Aquinas added existence, the actus essendi, to Aris- 
totle’s ontological causes; but you also would contend that, cor- 
responding to this ontological cause, there is a cognitional reason, 


8 De Anima II, 4, 415a 16 ff. In II de Anima, lect. 6, § 304; Sum. theol., 
I, q. 87, aa. 1-3, et loc. par. 
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the judgement of existence. Again, Aristotle affirmed matter and 
form as ontological causes; but Aristotle did not affirm these 
ontological causes without having cognitional reasons, namely, 
sense and insight into phantasm.* 

Finally, not only is there interdependence; it also is true that 
development must begin from the cognitional reasons. What 
began with Aristotle was, not form, but knowledge of form. 
What began with Aquinas was, not existence, but knowledge of 
existence. In like manner, any genuine development in Aris- 
totelian and Thomist thought, if conducted on Aristotelian and 
Thomist principles, will originate in a development in man’s 
understanding of the material universe;*® from a developed un- 
derstanding of material things it will proceed to a developed 
understanding of human understanding; and from a developed 
understanding of human understanding it will reach a clearer or 
fuller or more methodical account of both cognitional reasons 
and ontological causes. 

With such a development the book, Insight, is concerned. 
Since St. Thomas wrote, there has piled up a heap of disputed 
questions that St. Thomas himself never treated directly and 
explicitly. Since he wrote, there has occurred a notable develop- 
ment in man’s understanding of the material universe. Since he 
wrote, there has arisen an array of disciplines with new problems 
that press upon the Catholic philosopher and especially the 
Catholic theologian. Since he wrote, the human situation has 
changed profoundly in many ways. To meet these issues fairly 
and squarely, I think it is necessary yet not enough to select a 
minimum number of certitudes on which all agree, to strive for a 


4See Metaphys., Z, 17; The Concept of Verbum in the Writings of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Theol. Studies VII (1946), 359 ff. Might I take this 
occasion to note that the pages on quod quid est, quidditas (370-72) were 
far too much influenced by such statements as “ quidditatis esse est quod- 
dam esse rationis” [Jn J Sent., dist. 19, q. 5, a. 1 ad 7m] and “ Intellectus 
... duplex est operatio. Una qua format simplices rerum quidditates; ut 
quid est homo, vel quid est animal .. .” [De Ver., q. 14, a. 1¢.]. On 
quidditas, the proper object of intellect, see Theol. Studies X (1949), 18-28. 


5 Sum. theol., I, q. 87, a. 3c: ...id quod primo cognoscitur ab intellectu 
humano est huiusmodi obiectum [natura rei materialis]; et secundo cog- 
noscitur ipse actus quo cognoscitur obiectum; et per actum cognoscitur 
ipse intellectus, cuius est perfectio ipsum intelligere. Et ideo Philosophus 
dicit quod obiecta praecognoscuntur actibus, et actus potentiis. 
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thorough knowledge of mediaeval thought, to deduce new con- 
clusions from old premisses. What our time demands of us is 
more; it asks us, I believe, to know and to implement Aristotelian 
and Thomist method, to acknowledge in man’s developed under- 
standing of the material universe a principle that yields a de- 
veloped understanding of understanding itself, and to use that 
developed understanding of human understanding to bring order 
and light and unity to a totality of disciplines and modes of 
knowledge that otherwise will remain unrelated, obscure about 
their foundations, and incapable of being integrated by the 
Queen of the Sciences, theology. 

My second topic has to do with the notion of being, and I 
shall begin with a problem. You will agree, I believe, that there 
is one and only one ens per essentiam, that it is not an immedi- 
ate object of our knowledge in this life, that the only immediate 
objects of our present knowledge are entia per participationem. 
It follows that our intellectual knowledge of being cannot result 
from abstraction of essence. For, if from a horse I abstract es- 
sence, what I abstract is the essence, not of being, but of horse; 
if from a man I abstract essence, what I abstract is the essence, 
not of being, but of man; and the same holds for every other 
immediate object of our present knowledge. No being by par- 
ticipation can yield us knowledge of the essence of being, because 
no being by participation has the essence of being; and what is 
true of essence, equally is true of quiddity, nature, species, and 
form. A being by participation no more has the quiddity of be- 
ing, the nature of being, the species of being, the form of being, 
than it has the essence of being. 

Now this fact gives rise to a problem. What differentiates 
intellect from sense is precisely its grasp of essence or, if you 
prefer, its grasp of quiddity or nature or species or form. But in 
this life we do not grasp the essence or quiddity or nature or 
species or form of being. How then can we have any intellectual 
notion, any intellectual concept, any intellectual knowledge of 
being? Indeed, to put the problem with the sharpness that is 
essential, how is it that we have precisely such an intellectual 
notion of being that (1) we can conceive the ens per essentiam 
and (2) we can pronounce the only beings that we do know di- 
rectly to be merely entia per participationem? 
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Further, this problem of the notion of being is not unique, 
isolated, unparalleled. If in this life we cannot know God by 
his essence, it also is true that we know the essences of material 
things only rarely, imperfectly, doubtfully. If our knowledge of 
essence is so rare and imperfect, should we not conclude either 
that Aristotle and Aquinas were mistaken in characterizing 
human intellect by knowledge of essence or, perhaps, that we 
have not intellects in the full sense of that term? 

Many of you, I feel, will incline to the latter alternative. Hu- 
man intellect is in genere rerum intelligibilium ut ens in potentta 
tantum,® it belongs to the realm of spirit merely as potency. Its 
knowing is process. It is not some simple matter of grasping 
essence and affirming existence. It is the prolonged business of 
raising questions, working out tentative answers, and then finding 
that these answers raise further questions. Dynamism, process, 
finality are fundamental features of our intellects in this life. 
Hence, knowledge of things by their essences is for us, not an 
accomplished fact, but only the goal, the end, the objective of a 
natural desire.? 

Moreover, according to Aquinas, the object of the natural 
desire of our intellects includes the ens per essentiam. When we 
learn of God’s existence, spontaneously we ask what God is; but 
to ask what something is, releases a process that does not come 
to rest until knowledge of essence is attained; therefore we have 
a natural desire to know God by his essence.® 

By such reasoning I was led in Insight to affirm that our nat- 
ural intellectual desire to know was a natural intellectual desire 
to know being. The desire, precisely because it is intelligent, is 
a notion. But the notion is not any innate idea or concept or 


6 Sum. theol., I, q. 87, a. le. 


7™The paradox might be put in other terms. Thus, we cannot think 
without concepts. Yet Aquinas holds that concepts proceed from acts of 
understanding [Sum. theol., I, q. 27, a. 1¢.] and that in order to reach 
understanding we have to think [cum volo concipere rationem lapidis, 
oportet quod ad ipsam ratiocinando perveniam. In Joan., I, lect. 1]. The 
sole exception to this necessity of reasoning is natural knowledge [Jbid.]; 
and natural knowledge is of ens and such principles as the principle of 
contradiction [C. Gent., II, 83 $31]. Compare the notion of heuristic 
structure in Insight, passim. 


8 Sum. theol., I-II, q. 3, a. 8c. C. Gent., III, 25-63. 
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knowledge. It is a desire for ideas, for concepts, for knowledge 
but, of itself, it is merely discontented ignorance without ideas, 
without concepts, without knowledge. Again, it is not a postu- 
late. Postulates are parts of hypothetical answers, but the desire 
to know grounds questions. Nor is there any need to postulate 
questions. They are facts. 

What is the issue here? I think it both very simple and very 
fundamental. If intellect is not characterized by its capacity to 
grasp essence, then I believe that one parts company from Aris- 
totle and Aquinas and, as well, from any adequate account of 
the nature of human intelligence. If, on the other hand, intellect 
is characterized by its capacity to grasp essence, then the fact 
that our knowledge of essence is so slight, can be met only by a 
full recognition of the essentially dynamic character of our intel- 
lects and, in particular, of our notion of being. 

My third topic had to do with the objective universe of being. 
According to Insight this universe is to be known by the totality 
of true judgements and it is not to be known humanly ® without 
true judgements. Four main questions arise. First, is this uni- 
verse of being the real world? Secondly, is it concrete? Thirdly, 
is it the actually existing universe, or merely an essentialist 
universe? Fourthly, how can concrete, actual existence be known 
on the account of knowledge offered by Insight? 

First, then, is this universe of being the real world? Clearly, 
if by the real world one means what is to be known by the to- 
tality of true judgements and not without true judgements, then 
by definition the universe of being and the real world are identi- 
cal in all respects. However, it frequently happens that the ex- 
pression, the real world, is employed in quite a different sense. 
In this sense each of us lives in a real world of his own. Its con- 
tents are determined by his Sorge, by his interests and concerns, 
by the orientation of his living, by the unconscious horizon that 
blocks from his view the rest of reality. To each of us his own 
private real world is very real indeed. Spontaneously it lays 
claim to being the one real world, the standard, the criterion, the 
absolute, by which everything is judged, measured, evaluated. 
That claim, I should insist, is not to be admitted. There is one 
standard, one criterion, one absolute, and that is true judgement. 


®See Insight, p. 414. 
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In so far as one’s private real world does not meet that standard, 
it is some dubious product of animal faith and human error. On 
the other hand, in so far as one’s private real world is submitted 
constantly and sedulously to the corrections made by true judge- 
ment,!° necessarily it is brought into conformity with the universe 
of being. 

Secondly, is this universe of being, known by true judgement, 
the concrete universe? I should say that it is. To know the 
concrete in its concreteness is to know all there is to be known 
about each thing. To know all there is to be known about each 
thing is, precisely, to know being. For me, then, being and the 
concrete are identical terms. 

However, this view of the concrete has a presupposition. It 
presupposes that concepts express insights and that insights 
grasp forms immanent in sensible presentations. To put the 
matter the other way about, it presupposes that the sensible has 
been intellectualized through schemes, sequences, processes, de- 
velopments. On that supposition, human knowledge forms a sin- 
gle whole, and the totality of true judgements is necessarily 
knowledge of the concrete. On the other hand, if one ignores or 
neglects insight, then human knowledge splits into two parts."! 
Concepts are related to sensible presentations only as universals 
to particulars. Of themselves, concepts and judgements are ab- 
stract and, to reach the concrete, there has to be added an un- 
specified series of internally unrelated sensible presentations. 
On this view, which wholeheartedly I reject, it is paradoxical to 
maintain that the totality of true judgements is knowledge of the 
concrete. On this view, knowledge of the concrete is reached by 
adding to knowledge of the abstract the humanly unattainable 
totality of sensitive perceptions. 

Thirdly, is this concrete universe essentialist, or is it actual and 
existent? This question arises, I suspect, because there are two 


10] am inclined to believe, however, that this constant and sedulous 
correction does not occur without a specifically philosophic conversion 
from the homo sensibilibus immersus to homo mazime est mens hominis 
[Sum. theol., I-II, q. 29, a. 4¢.]. This existential aspect of our knowing is 
the fundamental factor in the differentiation of the philosophies in Jnsight. 


11 Jt does so because none of us reach the totality of true judgements. 
What determines our view of the universe of being is our grounded antici- 
pation of that totality. 
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ways of analysing judgements and, consequently, two ways of 
refuting essentialism.!* 

Thus, one may argue that, while some judgements are merely 
a synthesis of concepts (a horse is a quadruped), still there are 
other judgements that involve a simple act of positing or reject- 
ing (this horse exists). On the basis of this analysis, one will 
proceed to stress the extreme importance of the latter type of 
judgement and arrive, eventually, at a rejection of essentialism. 

On the other hand, one may maintain that every judgement 
involves a simple act of positing or rejecting, that every human 
judgement in this life rests, in the last analysis, upon contingent 
matters of fact, that no synthesis of concepts, of itself, consti- 
tutes a judgement. On this view, on its cognitional side, there 
can be no human knowledge of real possibility or of real neces- 
sity without matter-of-fact judgements; and on its ontological 
side there can exist no real necessities without existing essences 
and no real possibilities without existing active or passive poten- 
cies. 

You will find that in Insight this radical rejection of essen- 
tialism is worked out in detail. Judgement is, not synthesis, but 
positing or rejecting synthesis.1* This positing or rejecting rests 
on a virtually unconditioned, that is, on a conditioned that in 
fact happens to have its conditions fulfilled.* Hence, a neces- 
sary nexus does not suffice for an analytic principle; the terms of 
the principle, in their defined sense, must also occur in concrete 
judgements of fact.1° It follows that not only our knowledge 
of the concrete universe but even our knowledge of metaphysics 
is just factual.1® Finally, the theory is sufficiently refined to do 
justice to the problems raised by symbolic logic, by mathematics, 
by the probable principles employed in the natural sciences,'* 
and by ontological arguments for God’s existence.'® 


12 The ontological parallel is the question of the necessary and sufficient 
constitutive principles of subsistence. See my De Constitutione Christi 
Ontologica et Psychologica, Rome, Gregorian University Press, 1956. 


13 Insight, pp. 271 ff. On Aristotle, p. 366. 
14 Jbid., chap. X, and p. 653. 

15 Jbid., p. 306. 

16 [bid., p. 393. 

17 [bid., pp. 304-315. 


18 Jbid., pp. 670 f. 
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Fourthly, how is concrete, actual existence known? Now if 
one asks for the ontological cause of knowledge of existence, 
clearly one must appeal to the existence of the thing immanent in 
the thing. On the other hand, if one asks for the cognitional 
reason justifying our claim to know existence, that reason is a 
true judgement of the type, This exists. For truth is the medium 
in which being is known; truth formally is found only in judge- 
ment; and existence is the act of being. 

Next, how does one know that the judgement, This exists, is 
true? Here one is asking, not for an ontological cause, but for 
a cognitional reason. The only possible answer is that, prior to 
the judgement, there occurs a grasp of the unconditioned. For 
only the unconditioned can ground the objectivity of truth, its 
absolute character, its independence of the viewpoints, attitudes, 
orientation of the judging subject. 

Thirdly, in what does this grasp of the unconditioned consist? 
It is not a grasp of the formally unconditioned, of an uncondi- 
tioned that has no conditions whatever, of God himself. It is a 
grasp of a virtually unconditioned, of an unconditioned that has 
conditions which, however, in fact are fulfilled. Thus, the ques- 
tion, Does it exist?, presents the prospective judgement as a con- 
ditioned. Reflective understanding grasps the conditions and 
their fulfilment. From that grasp there proceeds rationally !® 
the judgement, It does exist. 

Fourthly, what are the conditions? Let us take an example. 
Suppose that on this table there is a small but very restless dog, 
moving about, demanding attention, whimpering, making a nui- 
sance of himself. However, that supposition merely provides an 
ontological cause. What is first in our knowledge is a stream of 
sensible presentations. That stream might be organized or un- 
organized in a variety of manners. It might give rise to the 
reaction described by Sartre in Nausée, or to a vital adaptation 
if the dog suddenly barked or snapped at one, or to any degree 
of seeing without noticing, noticing without attending, or attend- 
ing that issued forth into any of a wide variety of psychological 
processes. However, you are philosophers. The presentations 
to you are organized by detached, intellectual inquiry. You 


19 On rational procession, see Theol. Studies VII (1946), 380 ff.; X (1949), 
370 ff; and my Divinarum Personarum Conceptio Analogica, Rome, Gre- 
gorian University Press, 1957, pp. 53 f., 57 ff. 
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verify that they cannot be classed as illusory or hallucinatory. 
You attend to them, not as kinds of data, but in their concrete 
individuality. In this stream of individual data, despite their 
spatial and temporal multiplicity, you grasp an intelligible unity, 
a single whole, an identity that unites what in space is here and 
there and what in time is then and now. From that insight there 
proceeds the concept of a thing. You revert from the concept to 
the data to conceive the particular object of thought, this thing. 
In fact, all this supposing has yielded merely an object of 
thought. But if the supposing all were true, then all of you 
would be certain of the dog’s real, actual existence. Why? 
Because I have been listing conditions *° of concrete, actual ex- 
istence, and you have seen that, if the conditions were fulfilled, 
an affirmation of concrete, actual existence could not be avoided 
rationally. 

Still, you will ask, just where did existence come in? Was it 
some one of the data, or was it their totality? No, any and all 
the data are quite compatible with phenomenalism, pragmatism, 
existentialism; but none of these philosophies include Aquinas’ 
actus essendi. Did, then, existence come in with the insight, or 
with the concept, or with the particularized concept? No, ideal- 
ists and relativists know all about insights, concepts, and their 
particularization; and to suppose that these activities yield more 
than an object of thought is simply essentialism in its radical 
form. But, then, what can be the origin of the notion of exist- 
ence, if neither sense nor understanding suffices? I think that, if 
you will go back over the process just described, you will see that 
the notion of existence emerged with the question whether the 
particularized concept, this thing, was anything more than a mere 
object of thought. In other words, just as existence is the act of 
being, so the notion of existence is the crowning component in 
the notion of being. But the notion of being is our desire to 
know, our drive to ask questions. The crowning question is the 
question for reflection, An sit? Is that so? An affirmative an- 
swer to that question posits a synthesis. Through the positing, 
the “ Yes,” the “ Est,” we know existence and, more generally, 


20 For further relevant conditions, see Insight on the notion of the thing 
[chap. VIII], on the correctness of concrete insights [pp. 283-87], on such 
a judgment of fact as the absence of illusion [pp. 280-83]. 
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fact.24_ Through the synthesis that is posited, we know what ex- 
ists or, more generally, what exists or occurs. 

What is the issue here? It is a simple and straightforward 
question of fact. 

Is it a fact that our intellectual knowledge includes an appre- 
hension, inspection, intuition, of concrete, actual existence? Or 
is it a fact that our intellectual knowledge does not include an 
apprehension, inspection, intuition, of concrete, actual existence? 

On the former alternative, a judgement of existence is simply 
a recognition of what we already know. Hence, on this view, in 
its basic instance, it is not through true judgement that we reach 
knowledge of existence, but it is through knowledge of existence 
that we reach true judgement. 

On the latter alternative, however, we first reach the uncon- 
ditioned, secondly we make a true judgement of existence, and 
only thirdly in and through the true judgement do we come to 
know actual and concrete existence. On this view, it is only 
through the actuality of truth that we know the actuality of be- 
ing; and truth is reached, not by intuiting actual, concrete ex- 
istence, but by a reflective grasp of the unconditioned. 

Such, I believe, is the issue. Moreover, while I have no doubt 
that it is a momentous issue with repercussions throughout the 
whole of one’s philosophic attitude, while I am aware that it is 
a decisive issue in a judgement on my book, Insight, I must also 
say that attention to the consequences can obscure the stark 
simplicity of the issue itself. So I put it to you quite simply, 
What are the facts? Is there or is there not a human, intellec- 
tual intuition of concrete, actual existence? 

I thank you. 

BERNARD LONERGAN, S.J. 


Pontificia Universita Gregoriana 
Rome, Italy 


(Paper read by Rev. F. E. Crowe, S.J., Jesuit Seminary, Toronto, Canada.) 





21Cf. Sum. theol., I, q. 54, a. 2c: “Actio enim est proprie actualitas 
virtutis; sicut esse est proprie actualitas substantiae seu essentiae.” Cf. 
Insight, pp. 83, 248, 437 on existence and occurrence. While existence is 
prior quoad se, occurrence is prior guoad nos. To cover both terms Insight 
uses the names, fact, factual. On fact, p. 331. 
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COMMENTARY 


HE author of the paper just read, Fr. Bernard Lonergan, as 
you all know, has recently published a very large and orig- 
inal work entitled, Insight: A study of human understanding. 
It is not an easy book to talk about, nor is it an easy one to 
read. I have not read the entire book, but have thumbed my 
way through its many pages. For this reason I feel rather in- 
adequate in making a commentary. He has called his paper, 
Preface to a discussion, and for discussion he has proposed three 
problems, namely, the primacy of the ontological, the finalistic 
notion of being, and the knowledge of concrete actual existence. 
By way of commentary I have thought to unite these three 
questions under one heading, or if you prefer, to try to give some 
of the background of Insight, the work from which the questions 
are taken. 

It seems to me that Fr. Lonergan is very concerned with es- 
tablishing some kind of contact or mediation between contem- 
porary thought and thomist thought. This mediation would not 
be a barren eclecticism nor a weak compromise. It would be 
nothing else than a development of thomism according to the 
counsel of Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical Aeterni Patris—ve- 
tera novis augere et perficere. 

As well as this lack of contact with contemporary thought, Fr. 
Lonergan finds another reason or justification for his approach, 
namely the lack of strong development within present-day Scho- 
lasticism. There are so many treasures still unlocked in the 
“mind” of St. Thomas and something radical is required of us 
to reach these treasures. And this new approach is very charac- 
teristic of active and inventive minds such as that of Fr. Loner- 
gan. We must have a complete reversal, we must throw things 
upside down. In fact we must stand on our heads. He says so 
right at the beginning of the paper we have just heard. Thus, 
our metaphysics must be expressed and established in cognitional 
terms. 

We must first examine and describe the proper act of the hu- 
man soul if we are to understand the nature and the power of 
the human soul. And that proper act is tntelligere, understand- 
ing. This comes at the third and highest level of human cog- 
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nitional activities. The first level is the level of experience, the 
level of the merely given, which we have more or less in com- 
mon with the animals. The distinctively human element enters 
at the second level which he calls the level of thought. Here we 
have insight into the data, insight whose content is an idea and 
whose products are hypotheses, concepts, definitions, theories, 
and systems. But thought is not yet knowledge; this comes 
only at the third level, the level of reflective understanding. 
Here we take possession of the evidence, which ends in judg- 
ments, in truths. 

We must make an attempt to study especially this third level, 
an understanding of understanding. This is not simply “a mat- 
ter of grasping essence and affirming existence.” It is a slow 
and laborious affair of going over and over the data, with 
the utmost patience, of working out provisional answers and 
finding that these answers only lead to further questions. All 
this leads us to characterize our understanding as a dynamism, 
a process, a finality, so that “ knowledge of things by their es- 
sence is for us not an accomplished fact, but the goal, the objec- 
tive of a natural desire.” 

And what is the driving force behind all this seeking and 
searching? It is a good sought by the understanding. We see 
this clearly when happily we do arrive, after much searching, at 
an answer to one of our questions. We experience a “ quies in 
bono possesso.” In other words, the judgment by which we put 
finis to our discussion confers a good on the understanding. In- 
deed this judgment is a finis, namely a finis quo. And this finis 
quo is something we desire every time we have a question to 
solve. 

In seeking an answer the intelligence is simply seeking truth. 
And this truth is reached in the judgment, which is an affirmation 
of truth. The affirmation places the real, the object, as inde- 
pendent of the act of judgment. Therefore, every judgment 
directly or indirectly points an existent, demands an existent. 
And this existent, this object, the real, could be called the finis 
qui in distinction to the finis quo which is the judgment itself. 
Without this independence from the act of judging it would not 
be a true judgment. Every good of the understanding, every 
finis qui intenditur is a concrete existent. To affirm only the 
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abstract would be to affirm nothing, it would not be a seeking 
after truth. 

Much praise is due for this very courageous and very original 
approach by Fr. Lonergan. There is not the slightest doubt that 
we have no striving after modern novelties just for the sake of 
novelty. The work Insight shows the author is steeped in the 
great Scholastic tradition, especially in the mind of Aquinas. 
It is a tremendous personal effort to explore and advance this 
tradition. 

And yet I think we are justified in asking Fr. Crowe, who is 
deputizing for Fr. Lonergan, to put some further clarification 
on a few points. Thus, I personally do not understand the titles 
of the first two problems. They are called the primacy of the 
ontological and the finalistic notion of being, whereas Fr. Lon- 
ergan discusses the primacy of the cognitional and the intelli- 
gence as a dynamism or process. Besides, there are some pas- 
sages in the paper where direct references are made to the book, 
Insight, and which no doubt are clearly explained there. I think 
it would help our discussion if some of these references were 
clarified a little here by Father Crowe. Thus in the third prob- 
lem, when dealing with knowledge of the concrete through the 
judgment, there occurs the following sentence: “ This view. . . 
presupposes that the sensible has been intellectualized through 
schemes, sequences, processes, developments.” I think the words 
italicized (by me) are not immediately clear. Or again, “ Judg- 
ment is ... positing or rejecting synthesis. This positing or re- 
jecting rests on a virtually unconditioned, that is, on a condi- 
tioned that in fact happens to have its conditions fulfilled.” 

Rev. Luke Burke, O.F.M. 


St. Bonaventure University 
St. Bonaventure, New York 
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THE ROLE OF AFFECTIVITY IN MORALITY 


O DENY to affectivity as such the character of spirituality 

is a heritage of Greek intellectualism, which considered only 
reason and will to be spiritual. The affective sphere as a whole 
was held to be irrational and a characteristic which man shares 
with animals. 

Yet this thesis is neither evident nor has it ever been really 
proved. A thorough analysis of the nature of true love, of deep, 
noble joy, of deep contrition shows us clearly that these are at- 
titudes which have all the marks of spirituality. This fact has 
been overlooked because the notion of affectivity has been identi- 
fied with the lower parts of affective experience, for example, a 
state of depression, or the jolliness caused by the drinking of 
aleoholic beverages. One has taken lower affective experiences 
for the pattern of affectivity, and of course it is true that these 
lower affective experiences are not spiritual. But to take these 
non spiritual, affective experiences for the pattern of affectivity 
is patently totally erroneous, because higher affective responses 
differ radically from these lower, non-spiritual experiences. This 
procedure is on the same level as the one which considers a mean- 
ingless, irrational association to be the exemplary cause of in- 
tellectual processes, while overlooking the fundamental gap 
yawning between a process of association and a syllogism. 

Lack of time makes it impossible to speak in detail about the 
different levels which are to be found in the affective sphere, or 
in the sphere of feelings in the largest sense of the term, dif- 
ferences which are so fundamental that they make the term 
“ affectivity ” or “ feeling ” definitely analogous, if not equivocal. 
We want rather to concentrate on those affective experiences 
which display clearly all the features of spirituality and which, 
therefore, give us a clear proof of the fact that the duality of 
intellect and will must be replaced by the trilogy of intellect, will 
and heart. 

Let us take as example the joy which one experiences upon 
while witnessing that a person forgives his enemy. This affec- 
tive experience has the character of a response; it presupposes 
the knowledge of an object, in this case, the fact that the person 
in question was freed. Thus it implies as its basis a collabora- 
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tion of our intellect. The knowledge of this fact is patently not 
a mere sense perception, but implies a full actualization of our 
intellect. Moreover, it includes an understanding of the value of 
this fact. There can thus be no doubt about the spiritual nature 
of the act of knowledge which is the indispensable basis for this 
response. The decisive point is, however, to see the meaningful, 
rational relation existing between the affective “ word” spoken 
in our joy and the object grasped by our intellect. 

First of all, it is a relation which on account of its intelligible, 
meaningful character must be clearly distinguished from any 
mere causation. The link between the gladdening event and our 
joy has an intelligible character; it goes through the conscious, 
spiritual center of the person. When we compare this joy with 
the experience of being startled by a great noise, we can clearly 
see the radical difference existing between this meaningful process 
and a merely psychical causation. Certainly the noise must be 
heard in order to produce this shock: a deaf man will not be 
startled by the noise of an explosion. But firstly, the hearing of 
the noise is a mere sense experience and implies no understand- 
ing whatever. Secondly our being startled is a mere reaction 
to the nervous shock produced by the noise. It lacks the mean- 
ingful, intelligible relation to the object which is present in joy. 
The affective “word” of joy, on the contrary, is consciously 
directed to the act of forgiveness. It rationally refers to it; we 
are fully aware, nay certain, that we rejoice because of this event. 
In this conscious “ because’, the meaningful, intelligible char- 
acter of the relation between joy and its object of motivation is 
clearly expressed. In the joy experienced over this event, we 
find the same conscious, meaningful relation between the person 
and the object which we encounter in the theoretical response 
of conviction, or in the volitional response of an act of willing. 
This relation has been called “intentional”. And this “ inten- 
tionality ” is the first presupposition for the spirituality of a 
human experience. Intentionality distinguishes meaningful re- 
sponses, not only from mere states, but also separates them from 
merely teleological instincts or urges. 

This joy has, however, not only an intentional character; it 
implies also a specifie concerting with the meaning and value of 
the object, a conforming to this meaning and value, an intelligi- 
ble and rational doing justice to it. This conforming with our 
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heart to the value of the object corresponds analogously to the 
adequatio intellectus ad rem in knowledge. 

The affective value-response displays also the character of 
transcendence which distinguishes it from all mere appetites or 
entelechial tendencies which are alive in the person. The “ prin- 
cipium”’ of this response is not our nature, its needs and its 
entelechial unfolding; the princtpiwm is the object which in our 
ease is the fact that the act of forgiveness did take place, as well 
as its intrinsic beauty. The value of this fact has in no way the 
function of appeasing any appetite rooted in our nature; on the 
contrary, it engenders our joy, and in rejoicing we transcend the 
realm of our immanence and conform with our heart to the ob- 
ject in a way which is strictly analogous to a conviction or a 
judgment; we conform to the object, its nature, meaning and 
value. This transcendence which is proper to all value-respond- 
ing, affective responses, is a second fundamental mark of their 
spirituality. The remarkable fact that we are able to respond 
with our heart to an object, not only when it is an objective good 
for us, but also because of its intrinsic importance, i.e. the moral 
value, the beauty and sublimity of the act of forgiveness, is one 
of the most outstanding manifestations of man’s transcendence. 

A third mark of the spiritual character of this joy discloses 
itself in the fact that we need not have formerly experienced that 
this event engenders joy in order to grasp that it can engender 
joy. In order to know that when I burn my finger, it will hurt 
me, I must have experienced it or someone else must have told 
me about it. But in order to understand that the witnessing of 
an act of forgiveness or the liberation of an unjustly imprisoned 
person can engender joy, I need not have experienced it. It is 
intelligible as soon as I understand the value of this fact and 
the nature of joy in general. 

Moreover, when we take the trouble of examining the nature 
of these affective value-responses, we cannot but discover an 
astonishing correspondence between the good to which our re- 
sponse is directed and the word of our response. As time does 
not allow us to broach all the different meaningful correspond- 
ences to be found between the object and the act here in ques- 
tion, we restrict ourselves to mentioning the differentiations of 
the affective response with respect to its depth and quality, both 
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of which change according to the nature and rank of the value of 
the good. 

Granted that someone understands the value of an act of for- 
giveness or the liberation of an unjustly imprisoned person and 
rejoices about it, his joy cannot but differ in its quality and 
depth from his joy about the well deserved success of a great 
artist. The meaningful correspondence between the value of the 
good and the quality and depth of the affective response clearly 
indicates the spiritual character of the value-responding joy and 
similarly of all affective value responses. 

The intelligible, meaningful character of the affective value- 
responses becomes still more visible when we consider the fol- 
lowing: between the “word” of the response and the object 
motivating it there is also an axiological relation. The liberation 
of an unjustly imprisoned person objectively calls for this re- 
sponse; we should rejoice about—this event. Between the 
“word” of the response and the nature and value of the event 
there is an intelligible relation of “ oughtness”. Here again, we 
ourselves need not have experienced joy about the liberation of 
an unjustly imprisoned person in order to understand that such 
a response is “ due” to this fact. 

We are constantly aware of this meaningful “due” relation 
in our immediate contact with being and life. We expect some- 
one to mourn about a terrible injustice, for instance, the brutal 
oppression of the heroic revolution of the Hungarian people. 
We expect it not as a simple psychological effect, as we expect 
someone to worry about any insuccess. 

We regret it if the person in question fails to mourn about it; 
if he remains indifferent. We miss the response for which this 
event calls. We clearly realize that one should mourn for such 
a terrible injustice, that this is the adequate response to it. 

This due relation, i.e. the fact that an adequate response 
should be given, that there are things which deserve a certain 
affective response, is expressed by the latin gerundive, such as 
admirandum, amandum, deplorandum, and so on. This “due” 
relation again clearly reveals the rational, meaningful character 
of the affective value-responses. The fact that these responses 
are affective, a voice and effusion of the heart, including all 
plenitude, warmth and subjectivity in the positive Kierkegaard- 
ian sense of the term, in no way contradicts their meaningful, 
spiritual character. 
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Hand in hand with the denial of the spirituality of affectivity 
goes the thesis that affectivity essentially presupposes the body 
and is linked to it in a completely different way than is any act 
of knowledge or of willing. This thesis is, however by no means 
evident, nor has it ever been really proven. In fact, this preju- 
dice flows again from the mistake of using the lowest type of 
affective experience as the pattern for affectivity as such. 

In reality, there are several types of feeling which essentially 
presuppose the body, but this does not apply at all to the higher 
types of affectivity. A headache or the pain we feel when 
wounded are bodily feelings in the strict sense of the word. In 
these cases the feelings are clearly voices of the body, dealing 
with the body, mostly located in the body. Yet certain affective 
experiences which in themselves differ radically from the above- 
mentioned bodily feelings, can also depend upon the body. A 
state of depression, a state of bad humor, a state of unrest, 
though not bodily experiences are still linked to the body in 
manifold ways although their nature lacks this bodily index, 
this character of being a voice of our body, they still may be 
caused by mere physiological processes. 

But affective value-responses, for example, a value-responding 
joy, a love, a veneration, presuppose the body not a whit more 
than an act of will or of knowledge; that is, apart from the gen- 
eral mysterious relation existing between soul and body. The 
fact that they have bodily repercussions which thinking or will- 
ing have not, does not entitle one to claim that these responses 
depend upon the body. The fact that a spiritual act is so pow- 
erful that it has repercussions upon the body implies rather the 
very opposite of a dependence upon the body. In this connection 
we need only to think of mystical ecstasies which, in spite of 
their effects on the body, will never for that reason be considered 
non-spiritual. 

These hints may suffice to prove that prejudices alone can 
lead to a denial of the spirituality of affective value-responses 
and to the assumption of an alleged incompatibility between 
affectivity (or the heart) and spirituality. 

We now see that there is no need to interpret love as a voli- 
tional act in order to Save its spirituality. We must realize that 
the use of terms in so wide a sense that they cover things which 
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at most have some analogy, is anything but favorable to philo- 
sophical knowledge. It leads inevitably to equivocations and to 
an overlooking of the specific characters of the different data in 
question. It leads to an oversimplification which, though per- 
haps making it easier to locate a datum in a given system, in 
reality amounts to missing its specific nature and significance. 

Willing, in the strict sense of the term, is always directed 
toward a state of fact which is not yet real but can be brought 
into existence, and even brought into existence by the person who 
wills, at least to a certain extent. It is this act which has the 
extraordinary feature of being free. To call a value-responding 
joy an act of willing is to miss its specific nature, because its 
object is neither necessarily an unrealized state of facts, nor is 
it in itself free. The “word” spoken in willing is concerned 
with the realization of the good in question; it says, as it were, 
“this should exist and this shall exist”. On the contrary, my 
“word ” of love, joy, veneration is not concerned with—bringing 
a good into existence; it responds with another inner “ word ” to 
the value of a good. 

Moreover all these affective responses possess a plenitude, 
which the will lacks. They are, as we mentioned above, voices 
of the heart; in them we find a warmth which willing does not 
possess. Apart from its freedom, the perfection proper to the 
will is its clear, precise character, its capacity of committing the 
person as a whole; though it by no means actualizes the entire 
person. But on the other hand, the will is, as it were, “ thin” 
when compared with the plenitude proper to love or to a value- 
responding joy. New dimensions of the person are actualized in 
the affective responses; that is, facets and manifestations of the 
self more intimate than those to be found in the will. 

This becomes clearer if we realize that in some domains the 
heart is the—representative of our most intimate self. Granted 
that in the moral sphere the will represents our true self, in 
other domains of human life—for instance in our relations to 
other persons—the heart does so. In responding with our will to 
a moral obligation we commit ourselves as a whole, even if our 
heart fails to respond in the same way. Here the will represents 
the valid position of the self. But when I love a friend or a 
spouse, and this beloved person, instead of requiting my love, 
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only wills to love me, I am quite right in thinking this is a poor 
substitute; I realize that he has not given me his true self, be- 
cause his heart has not spoken. I realize that in spite of his will 
to love me, he has not yet become “ mine ”. 

Moreover, when we realize that man is destined to be happy 
and that happiness belongs to the very fulfillment of man’s 
existence, the import and rank of spiritual affectivity again dis- 
closes itself overwhelmingly. Happiness is essentially affective. 
A happiness which is only thought or willed is not yet real. 
Whatever the source of happiness may be, happiness itself must 
be felt, and belongs to the realm of affectivity. Even if Aris- 
totle were right in saying that knowledge is the source of real 
happiness, the happiness resulting from knowledge, the happiness 
itself, would have to be felt. A happiness which is not felt is a 
mere word, a contradictory notion, on the same level with a reso- 
lution which is not willed. Thus we see again the fundamental 
role granted to spiritual affectivity in man. 

After having hinted at the spiritual character of the affective 
value-responses and the central role of the affective realm in 
man, we shall now briefly indicate the role of affectivity in mor- 
ality. 

Granted that willing is man’s true self in morality and that 
the free moral decision of our will commits the entire person even 
when our heart does not respond in the same direction, it can not 
be doubted that the moral standard of a person is higher if not 
only his naked will but also his heart responds in the morally 
right way. A man who loves God is still more perfect than the 
one who obeys God’s commandments without loving Him. The 
man who, when seeing his neighbor in distress, not only helps 
him by deeds but also responds with compassion and sympathy, 
certainly ranks morally higher than the man whose heart is un- 
touched and cool while helping him. Needless to say, if some- 
one feels compassion and fails to act (granted that there is a 
possibility of helping the suffering person), he is morally inferior 
to the man who has the will to help and does so (though indif- 
ferent with his heart). But in such a case, there is something 
wrong with his affective response of compassion. 

The role of affectivity in morality has been discredited by the 
very people who have praised the affective sphere and granted a 
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great importance to it, but without understanding the true nature 
of spiritual affectivity. Beginning with Earl of Shaftesbury 
down to Norman Vincent Peale, these people have dealt with 
affective value-responses in a way which overlooks or even denies 
the specific nature which distinguishes them from mere emotional 
states. They confuse mere emotional states with affective re- 
sponses; for instance, a kind of emotional exaltation in which 
we work ourselves up, which lacks intentionality, transcendence 
and meaningfulness is confused with the true affective response 
of enthusiasm. 

But much more important than all these theoretical distortions 
and confusions is the fear of ungenuine feelings which induces 
many people to look suspiciously at the entire affective sphere. 
They claim that all feelings of love, compassion, contrition, en- 
thusiasm, are completely insignificant from the moral point of 
view. They claim that the only thing which matters is what we 
will and how we act; that affective responses are sentimental 
trifles. 

Without denying the danger of distortions in the affective 
sphere, i.e. the danger of ungenuine and more or less illusory 
feelings, it must be emphasized that abuses never entitle one to 
overlook the value of a thing. Are those people who discredit 
reason and play off irrational feelings or biological instincts 
against reason right because the history of mankind certainly 
offers innumerable abuses of reason, such as rationalism and the 
multitude of wrong philosophies poisoning our modern world? 
Certainly not. Therefore, let us avoid here the error of consid- 
ering sublime manifestations of the person in the light of possible 
distortions. 

The possibility of deformation does not alter the fact that a 
great part of the moral attitudes which edify us and evoke our 
moral praise are affective responses like holy joy, deep sympathy, 
deeply felt contrition and above all, love. An unprejudiced ap- 
proach to reality must lead us to admit that many affective 
value-responses embody a high moral value and that the value- 
responses of the heart have a moral significance of their own 
which the naked will does not possess. 

One could object that, as mentioned above, these affective 
value-responses are not free, as willing is free, and that this fact 
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was even cited by us as one of the distinctive marks distinguish- 
ing volitional from affective responses. Now, someone would 
argue as follows: “ How can an act which is not free be a bearer 
of moral values? If it is not free, we are not responsible for it ”. 
RESPONDEO: It is true: affective value-responses, such as 
joy, love, ete., are not in our free power as an act of willing is. 
Even if we wanted to respond with joy or love, we could neither 
engender these responses as we can acts of willing, nor command 
them with our will as we can actions. However, this does not 
mean that they are completely outside the realm of our freedom. 
Firstly, they are within the range of our indirect power. By 
means of our free will we can do many things in order to liberate 
our heart from the obstacles which hinder it from giving the 
right response. Similarly, the possession of virtues is not within 
our direct power. We cannot command them as we can com- 
mand actions. Yet nobody will deny that we can strive for the 
possession of a virtue, and that we are responsible for not pos- 
sessing it. All ascetic practices serve this goal. In liberating 
ourselves from the chains of pride and concupiscence, we prepare 
the path for the attainment of a virtue. The same applies to 
the affective value-responses which are patently implied by the 
possession of virtues. By means of our will we can fight the 
pride and concupiscence which prevent us from giving the right 
responses; we can thereby liberate our heart from its bluntness 
and hardness, we can prepare the way for affective responses. 
But there is yet another relation between our freedom and 
affective value-responses: these latter can share in our direct 
freedom by the fact that we explicitly identify ourselves with 
them, or as we called it, sanction them with our free will. It lies 
within the zone of man’s direct power to say “ yes” or “no” to 
affective responses. Granted that it is not in our direct power to 
engender an affective response, that is, to bring it into existence, 
or to hinder it from coming into existence, it is, however, within 
our direct power to take a position toward our affective responses. 
When an affective value-response is granted to us, that is, arises 
spontaneously in our soul, we can and we should sanction it with 
our free spiritual center. The spontaneously arising, joyful re- 
sponse of our heart to the conversion of a sinner does not suffice, 
morally speaking; our free spiritual center must join this affect- 
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ive response. It is important, however, to understand that this 
sanctioning is not simply a moral judgment, “from without”, 
such as we often make with respect to the attitudes of other 
persons. Nor is it the mere “ placet ” or “ nihil obstat ” which 
may be granted to urges and instincts. No, rather we join the 
affective value-response with our free spiritual center, making 
explicit our implicit solidarity with it; we give ourselves in a 
new, more conscious and outspoken way; we identify ourselves 
expressly with this response. 

This implies a formation of our affective responses “ from 
within ”, an explicit, free identification of ourselves with them, 
by which these responses become “ours” in a new sense. 
Through sanctioning, affective value-responses assume a new, 
more conscious, more outspoken character, including also the re- 
sponse of our free spiritual center, without, however, losing any- 
thing of their affective plenitude. It would thus be a great 
error to believe that through our sanction these affective value- 
responses cease to be voices of the heart and become mere acts of 
willing. Yet, through this connection with man’s freedom, 
affective value-responses have become capable of being full 
bearers of moral values. 

We must realize the impasse in which we find ourselves when 
we overlook the spiritual character of these affective value- 
responses and their relation to freedom; on the one hand, we are 
touched and edified in witnessing an ardent love, a holy joy, a 
deep compassion. We are fully aware of the difference between 
the naked will of a cool “ dutiful ” type and these warm, affective 
value-responses. We are not only aware of these differences, but 
we also clearly grasp the incomparable moral superiority of the 
latter. On the other hand, we cannot account for their role in 
morality as long as we overlook their spiritual character and 
their relation to man’s freedom. 

It is high time that philosophy should do justice to the specific 
role of the heart in morality, the specific “ word ”’ which it has 


to speak, a “ word” which is not identical with that of the will. 

We must realize that the very nature of virtue implies that 
not only our will but our heart also should respond to the call of 
the morally relevant values. Virtues, which are qualities of a 
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man’s character, imply that the entire person, unto his very 
depth—a depth which is precisely to be found in the heart and 
in the affective value-responses, is imbued with these values. 

We must at last understand that to overlook the spiritual 
character and dignity of the affective value-responses leads to 
the ideal that we should silence the heart as much as possible, an 
ideal which fits very well into the unfortunate anti-affective 
trend propagated by functionalism in art and music. 

It is high time to give up the attempt to reduce the affective 
value-responses to mere acts of willing, an attempt in which one 
not only ignores their nature, as we saw above, but specifically 
strips them of the character which distinguishes the warm af- 
fective personality from the cool, Kantian “ duty ” type. 

St. Augustine clearly distinguishes the naked will from the 
full, affective value-responses when he exclaims in the Tractatus 
in Inittum Sancti Ev. Joh. “... parum voluntate, etiam voluptate 
trahimur ”’. 

The impasse resulting from an alleged incompatibility between 
affectivity and spirituality reaches its peak when it comes to the 
notion of love. How can we reconcile the words of St. Paul “... 
and if I distribute all my goods to feed the poor, and if I deliver 
my body to be burned, yet do not have charity, it profits me 
nothing”, with the notion of love as a mere act of willing? 
Instead of desperately trying to solve these illusory problems, 
we should rather revise our dogmatic presuppositions concerning 
the alleged non-spirituality of affectivity by exploring reality 
without any prejudice. 


DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND 
Fordham University 
New York, N.Y. 
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COMMENTARY 


N ORDER to make the discussion more fruitful, I would pro- 

pose to concentrate on the main points of Dr. von Hildebrand’s 
lecture. They seem to me to be the following: 

First, it is not true that affectivity and spirituality are incom- 
patible. Granted that there are more non-spiritual experiences 
in the realm of affectivity than in the realm of knowledge, the 
highest affective experiences (such as a value-responding joy or 
love) possess all the marks of spirituality which are to be found 
in the highest intellectual acts. 

Second, it is not true that these value-responding affective re- 
sponses are more dependent upon the body than an act of willing 
or of thinking is. 

Third, affective value-responses such as contrition, love, etc., 
can be the bearers of high moral values. Though these affective 
value-responses are not free in the proper sense of the term, but 
rather have the character of gifts, they are nevertheless in the 
range of our indirect power and moreover they can be sanctioned 
by our free spiritual center, and thus share in man’s cooperative 
freedom. 

Fourthly, sanctioned affective value-responses are not reduced 
by and through the sanction to mere acts of willing. 

It would, indeed, be erroneous to believe that a sanctioned 
affective response consists of two separate acts: one, a spon- 
taneous affective response, and the other an act of willing, namely 
the will to love or to rejoice. No, sanctioned love or joy is one 
act; the “yes” of our free, spiritual center forms the affective 
value-response from within, becomes one with the affective 
value-response without depriving it of its fully affective char- 
acter. 

Thus, these affective value-responses can embody a moral 
value of their own, which no mere act of willing can replace. 

May I propose to concentrate on the four following points in 
the course of the discussion: 

1. Let us not waste time discussing about mere terms. The 
terms used are obviously of secondary importance; what matters 
is to distinguish the real entities in question. Whether or not 
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we want to use the term “ willing” in so wide a sense that it 
embraces all affective value-responses, does not dispense us from 
clearly distinguishing between an affective value-response, such 
as holy joy, love, contr*':.n, and the will to act in a certain way. 
We must not only distinguish between both but also elaborate 
minutely their difference, a difference which plays an eminent 
role in our life. 

But we should also not bypass the main issue, discussing meth- 
odological questions. The discussion which is to follow should 
not be centered on the difference between phenomenology and a 
deductive or inductive procedure, but rather on the question: 
“Ts there spiritual affectivity or not ”. 

There must be a possibility among Catholic philosophers to 
share a direct approach to reality, to discuss questions without 
yielding to the temptation of withdrawing into merely methodo- 
logical discussions. 

The question of whether or not Dr. von Hildebrand’s thesis is 
a new contribution, strikes me as secondary. The only thing 
which truly matters is whether or not it is true. Let us not view 
Dr. von Hildebrand’s thesis from the point of view of the history 
of philosophy; let us avoid trying to look for its genesis, in a 
fruitless effort to label him, but let us rather focus exclusively on 
the question of whether or not it is true. 


AuicE M. JouRDAIN 
Hunter College, N.Y .C. 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Division A: Locic AND MetHop: ANTHONY NEMETZ, Chairman 


Problem (a): Some Recent Developments in Logic: Their Implications 
for Ontology and for Intentionality 


In England ever since the last war, and even in this country for the past 
two or three years, the once thriving enterprise of symbolic logic would 
eppear to have suffered a rather marked decline in value. Why? Rather 
than to try to answer this question directly, I would like to suggest that 
perhaps it might be illuminating, with respect to these currently changing 
attitudes toward logic that are taking place in the English-speaking world, 
if we were to regard them as being roughly, but none-the-less quite pro- 
foundly, analogous to certain changing attitudes toward philosophy as a 
whole that are presently manifesting themselves on the Continent in West- 
ern Europe largely as a result of the influence of the phenomenological 
movement. 

Thus in regard to the latter situation, we are all quite familiar with how, 
not just because of and since the days of logical positivism, but even in a 
sense since the time of Galileo and Descartes, Western philosophy had 
tended to become—one is almost tempted to say—mesmerized by science, 
and more specifically by the sort of science that results not just from the 
application of mathematics to physics, but even from what one might call 
a downright mathematizing of the physical universe itself. In consequence, 
it came to be pretty much taken for granted by most professional philos- 
ophers that what we might call the every-day world in which we human 
beings at least seem to ‘live and move and have our being —a world of 
people and things, of real substances and causes, where to paraphrase 
George Orwell, water is wet, stones are hard, objects unsupported fall to- 
wards the earth’s center, and 2+2 is equal to 4—such a world, it had come 
to seem obvious, just had to be regarded as no more than a tissue of con- 
fusions, errors, and naiveties. It was as if, so far as their respective truth 
values were concerned, there were just no comparison between the world, 
as we judge it to be simply in the context of the everyday business of liv- 
ing, and the world, as we judge it to be in the sophisticated context of 
mathematical physics. It was unquestionably the latter world that was 
held to be the true world, not the former. 

Now against this whole type of attitude, at once so prevalent and so long 
unquestioned, one finds a contemporary Continental thinker of the stature 
of M. Merleau-Ponty, flatly declaring: 


This first instruction which Husserl gave phenomenology at its begin- 
ning—that it .. . return ‘to things themselves ’—is first of all a dis- 
avowal of science . . . Everything I know of the world, even through 
science, I know from a point of view which is mine or through an ex- 
perience of the world without which the symbols of science would be 
meaningless. The whole universe of science is built upon the lived 
world (le monde vécu); and if we wish to conceive science itself with 
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rigour, while exactly appreciating its sense and significance, we must 
first reawaken this experience of the world, for science is its second 
expression. Science does not have and will never have the same kind 
of being that the perceived world has, for the simple reason that sci- 
ence is a determination or an explanation of that world.! 


And so, returning our attention to the present situation in logic, I wonder 
if we might not entertain the suggestion that what has been taking place in 
England in the last few years in the way of a certain downgrading of sym- 
bolic logic, vis-a-vis so-called ordinary language, is rather pertinently like 
that downgrading which recent Continental philosophers have been intent 
on effecting of the world of science, vis-a-vis the so-called Lebenswelt, or 
lived world of everyday experience. Thus just as in the latter case it is 
contended that the everyday world can in no sense be explained fully, or 
adequately dealt with, in terms of the refined and sophisticated concepts of 
science, so also in the former case the new Oxford partisans of ordinary 
language would insist that the uses of everyday language cannot even begin 
to be handled or properly treated of in terms of any of the ingeniously 
constructed formal or abstract systems of modern logic. And similarly, just 
as it is now fashionable on the Continent to hold that the Lebenswelt, so 
far from being replaceable by the world-constructs of modern physics, is 
rather the source and fountain head of all science, without which not only 
would science be without sustenance, but as Merleau-Ponty remarks, the 
symbols of science would be simply meaningless; so likewise, it now seems 
to be the fashion among contemporary English philosophers to hold that 
the dream of so many symbolic logicians of being able to devise a radically 
clear and thoroughly precise artificial language that could at least in prin- 
ciple replace the natural language of everyday speech with all of its vague- 
nesses and ambiguities and even latent inconsistencies—such a dream, it is 
held, is simply fantastic. On the contrary, an ideal language, so far from 
being able ever to replace our ordinary language, is entirely dependent 
upon the latter for both its explanation and its interpretation. 

Now without pressing the point of this analogy any further, and without 
even stopping to adduce specific arguments in its support, I may neverthe- 
less venture the opinion that this whole attempted reorientation of logic 
toward ordinary language, as contrasted with the one-time exclusive pre- 
occupation with artificial language systems that was generally characteristic 
of the work of the symbolic logicians—all this, it seems to me, represents a 
much-needed and quite healthy re-direction of logical interest. Not only 
that, but I wonder if it may not be a kind of redirection of logical interest 
that should prove quite congenial to logicians who are partial to the older 
tradition of Aristotelian logic. For if I mistake not, the objective of logic, 
understood in the latter sense was never that of replacing the forms and 
uses of ordinary discourse with a set of artificially contrived structures that 
would supposedly purify such discourse of its hopeless vagueness and in- 
consistency. Instead, the purpose was rather one of disclosing and making 


; Phénoménologie de la Perception, Foreword, an English Translation by 
Alice Koller, n.d. 
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explicit those natural logical structures and devices which are already op- 
erative and which all men just naturally do employ in daily discourse, but 
which few men are even conscious of, to say nothing of having tried sys- 
tematically to perfect themselves in the use of. Indeed, I take it that 
something of this sort was the point of the not uncommon Scholastic dis- 
tinction between “natural logic” and “ artificial logic.” And similarly, I 
should think that it is also the point of that insistence, on the part of those 
logicians who stress the intentional character of logic, that logical tools and 
instruments are intentions, i.e. are formal and hence natural signs. In other 
words, from the point of view of an intentional logic, quite as much as 
from that of a so-called logic of ordinary language, the business of logic 
would appear to be not so much one of constructing a vast, new, and sup- 
posedly perfect artificial language that might in principle replace our very 
imperfect natural language of everyday use, but rather one of determining, 
and so coming better to understand, the intentional use and function of 
those natural logical instruments and devices which we human beings, 
simply as rational animals, just naturally do employ and find ready to hand 
in our day-by-day efforts to know and discourse about reality and the 
world in which we live. 

Be all this as it may, however, our primary purpose in this present paper 
is not so much to point out the affinities between an intentional logic and 
the new fashions in regard to ordinary language, but rather to indicate the 
respects in which this newer conception of logic seems to me to be still 
rather suspect, and suspect precisely because of its heritage of certain ideas 
dating from an older generation of symbolic logicians. Specifically, my 
criticisms will be directed at what I take to be a continued misconstruction 
of intentionality in logic, as well as at certain serious misconceptions of the 
relation of logic to metaphysics or of logic to ontology. 

Nevertheless, as a forerunner to my criticisms, perhaps I should first of 
all try to make my own position in such matters somewhat clearer. For it 
would seem to me that no sooner does one come to regard logical forms 
and structures as natural instruments of human knowledge, than one must 
also recognize such forms as being of an altogether peculiar and distinctive 
kind—viz., of a kind such that through them and through their use we are 
enabled to come to know things that are quite other and different from 
these forms themselves. 

Thus to take just a crude example, I would suggest that in making the 
statement “ Many a man is bald-headed,” one is using a subject-predicate 
form of proposition, in order by its means to come to recognize a certain 
accident, viz., bald-headedness, as being pertinent to a certain type of sub- 
stance, viz., human beings. Nevertheless, the relation of the predicate to 
the subject in the proposition is not the same as the relation of the acci- 
dent to the substance in the real world. For no substance in the strict 
sense of the word simply is, in the sense of being the same as, its accident— 
for example, no human being simply is bald-headedness just as such. And 
yet in the proposition, the predicate is identified with the subject, as, for 
example, when certain human beings are said simply to be bald-headed. 
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Thus it is, as St. Thomas so aptly suggests in the second chapter of the De 
Ente et Essentia, that in predication it is only a whole that can be predi- 
cated of a whole, never a part of a whole. On the other hand, so far as the 
real accident of bald-headedness is concerned, it is but a part of the total 
complex of any concrete primary substance in which it exists. 

For this reason and in the light of such an example, I should be inclined 
to maintain that the structure of the logical proposition (in this case a 
structure involving the relation of subject to predicate) need in no wise be 
the same as, or correspond to, the structure of the real fact which that 
proposition is supposed to be about and to describe (in this case the rela- 
tion of a substance to its accident). 

But now contrast with this view, which insists upon the difference be- 
tween the logical structure of the proposition and the ontological structure 
of that which the proposition intends or is about, the celebrated view of 
Bertrand Russell, which he so skillfully and plausibly advocated in that 
brilliant early set of lectures entitled “ The Philosophy of Logical Atom- 
ism”: “. . . in a logically correct symbolism there will always be a certain 
fundamental identity of structure between a fact and the symbol for it; ... 
the complexity of the symbol corresponds closely with the complexity of 
the facts symbolized by it.” Thus “in a logically perfect language the 
words in a proposition would correspond one by one with the components of 
the corresponding fact .. .”2 

Little wonder that on this basis Russell should have scornfully repudiated 
the traditional analysis of propositions into the familiar two-term, subject- 
predicate structure, as being entirely inadequate. To be sure, for a fact 
such as that John is sick, a subject-predicate proposition would perhaps 
serve well enough. But for a fact such as that of John’s being the brother 
of Joe, one would require, in place of the old S-P type of proposition, a 
proposition whose structure would more adequately reflect or mirror the 
structure of this corresponding fact—e.g.x Ry. And so we can see how 
from considerations of this sort, a thoroughgoing program for the reform 
of language could be projected—a program having for its objective nothing 
less than the construction of “a logically perfect language.” 

Nor could one very well deny the need for such a reform, provided only 
one accepted that basic presupposition which Russell himself seems never 
to have questioned even for an instant—the presupposition, viz., that the 
only conceivable reason for an atomic proposition’s having one structure 
rather than another, including the subject-predicate structure, is that the 
one structure more adequately reflects or pictures or mirrors the structure 
of the corresponding fact. But suppose, on the contrary, as I should think 
is the case as regards traditional Aristotelian logic, that the subject-predi- 
cate structure is not even intended to picture or resemble the structure of 
the corresponding fact at all,—no, not even when the fact involved is that 
of a substance having a certain attribute. Suppose, instead, that the inten- 
tional function of the proposition is accomplished in an entirely different 


vie V. Logic and Knowledge, edited by Charles Marsh, New York, 1956, p. 
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way than through a picturing or a one-to-one corerspondence vis-a-vis the 
intended fact. Then, not only does Russell’s criticism of the traditional 
subject-predicate form of the proposition in Aristotelian logic become 
largely irrelevant, but his entire program for the reform of language begins 
to seem, in this one respect at least, altogether gratuitous. 

But unhappily, it seems not to have been the Aristotelian logicians who 
managed to scotch this really rather fantastic notion of Russell’s and of 
Wittgenstein’s that the atomic proposition must somehow “ picture” the 
facts. Rather it has been left to those latter-day champions of ordinary 
language, of whom I spoke earlier, to do just this. Thus as one of their 
number, Mr. Urmson, has pointed out in a recent book, it was Prof. Ryle 
who early began to have doubts on this score: 


I cannot myself credit what seems to be the doctrine of Wittgenstein 
and the school of logical grammarians who owe allegiance to him, that 
what makes an expression formally proper to a fact is some real and 
non-conventional one-one picturing relation between the composition 
of the experssion and that of the fact. For I do not see how a fact or 
state of affairs can be deemed like or even unlike in structure a sen- 
tence, gesture or diagram. For a fact is not a collection—even an ar- 
ranged collection—of bits in the way in which a sentence is an arranged 
collection of noises or a map an arranged collection of scratches.3 


An eminently sound criticism certainly. And yet note what Ryle, in the 
very next sentence, suggests is the alternative to supposing that the struc- 
ture of the proposition must correspond to the structure of the fact: 


On the other hand, it is not easy to accept what seems to be the 
alternative that it is just by convention that a given grammatical form 
is specially dedicated to facts of a given logical form.4 


And yet why should Ryle have supposed that this was the only alterna- 
tive? Why could not linguistic or logical forms be naturally appropriate to 
the intention of facts, without necessarily having to be structurally similar 
to those facts? For this is the very sort of thing that I for one would very 
much like to maintain, viz. that the subject-predicate structure of the prop- 
osition (and similarly, the one-many structure of the universal concept, as 
well as the three term structure of the syllogism)—all these involve a pe- 
culiar logical relation of identity which surely is not like or correspondent 
to any similar structure in reality, but which nevertheless is naturally 
adapted to the business of intending reality. 

And yet such a possibility seems never to have occurred to the currently 
reigning group of English logicians and language analysts. Instead, they 
have now come to embrace whole-heartedly the alternative which Ryle in 
his earlier paper suggested only very reluctantly. For as one authority has 
recently put it, they (i.e. these more recent thinkers) now “see clearly that 
it is the established use of a statement alone which determines what it can 


8 Quoted from “ Systematically Misleading Expressions ” in J. O. Urmson, 
Philosophical Analysis, Oxford, 1956, p. 141. 


4 Ibid., p. 142. 
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be used to communicate, and that some appropriateness of structure of a 
logical kind, which Ryle still hankers after, is beside the point.”5 In other 
words, there just are no natural logical forms or structures which by their 
very nature are appropriate to the intention of the real; instead, the in- 
tentionality of logical forms—if I might so put it—is entirely a matter of 
convention. 

Moreover, if we look a little further, I think that we shall find that this 
curious assumption that the intentionality of logical forms must be either 
an affair of natural similarity and correspondence or an affair of sheer hu- 
man convention—this assumption, also, will turn out to be a partial and 
perhaps more or less unconscious inheritance from Russell and some of the 
earlier symbolic logicians. Thus in one of the very statements which I 
quoted earlier from Russell that “in a logically perfect language the words 
in a proposition would correspond one by one with the components of the 
corresponding fact,” Russell goes on to complete the sentence by adding the 
qualification, “ with the exception of such words as ‘or,’ ‘not,’ ‘if,’ ‘then’ 
which have a different function.” ® 

But why this qualification? Well, Russell himself in his forthright way 
makes the whole thing sound most plausible: “ You must not look about 
the real world for an object which you can call ‘ or’ and say, ‘ Now, look at 
this. This is “or.”’ There is no such thing, and if you try to analyze ‘p 
or q’ in that way you will get into trouble.”7 Surely, put in this way, it 
all sounds eminently true. And yet just think about it a little. For 
granted that you will never find in the real world an “ object” of which you 
would say “ This is ‘or,’” or “ This is an ‘or,’” still does this mean that 
“or” has no intentional function at all? Or better, does this mean that 
when we use the logical device of disjoining one proposition with another, 
we thereby intend nothing in the real world at all? 

This surely seems much less plausible. Moreover, when we begin to look 
more closely into the background, we find that Russell, and more clearly 
Wittgenstein, had an ulterior motive for their contention that while in the 
case of atomic propositions there must be a complexity in the facts corre- 
sponding to the complexity of the proposition, in the case of molecular 
propositions there is no “reason to suppose that there is a complexity in 
the facts corresponding to these molecular propositions.”’8 For following 
in the tradition of Hume, they both wanted to deny that there were any 
real causal or necessary connections of any kind between the facts of the 
real world. Accordingly, inasmuch as propositional connectives and con- 
junctions like “since,” “ if—then,” “ because,” and derivatively even “ or,” 
might ordinarily be supposed to be used precisely for the purpose of in- 
tending such real necessary connections in things, it is not hard to see why 
Russell and Wittgenstein should have wished to deprive them of this inten- 
tional function—if need be, by a mere logician’s fiat alone. 


5 Ibid., p. 143. 

6 Op. cit., p. 197. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 209-210. 
8 Ibid., p. 211. 
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And yet for our purposes, the interesting thing to note about all this is 
that whatever the motive for it may have been originally, the apparent 
consequence of Russell’s and Wittgenstein’s truth-functional interpretation 
of propositional compounds was that logicians got into the habit of think- 
ing that if logical forms and devices did not intend the real through an 
identity or correspondence of structure, then such devices did not intend 
the real at all. Accordingly, when Ryle and his followers came to repudiate 
the idea of any correspondence between logical structures and real struc- 
tures, it was as if they were repudiating the whole idea of intentionality it- 
self. As a result, the logician’s task now tends to be conceived of as one 
involving simply the study of the conventionally determined linguistic uses 
of various expressions, without the question ever being raised as to why or 
how a use of such and such a kind would be peculiarly adapted to the in- 
tention of a certain particular feature or factor of the real. On the con- 
trary, any such concern with intentionality would on this new view of logic, 
appear to be simply ruled out as being at once irrelevent and futile. Thus 
to quote Urmson again: 


. .. the basic objection to the doctrine of picturing at this period was 
that the ‘picturing’ theory at least underestimated the conventional 
character of linguistic forms; it implied, wrongly, that there was a nat- 
ural appropriateness of some linguistic forms, some structural likeness 
of language and fact.9 


And there were further difficulties too: 


First, is it always right to say that an ordinary indicative statement re- 
fers, whether by picturing or otherwise, to a fact? Secondly, is it clear 
what is meant by talking of the form, logical or otherwise, of a fact? 
Is there not some danger that in doing so we are reading into the fact 
what is to be found in the language we use? Thirdly, are we right in 
supposing that we find the world ready divided into a number of facts, 
each self-contained and waiting for its logical snap-shot to be taken? 
Might not the number of separate facts to be found in some matter 
depend at least partly on the way we look it it? 1° 


Moreover, not only does this contemporary disregard of and indifference 
to anything like the intentionality of logical or linguistic forms and struc- 
tures seem thus to lead to an unfortunate blurring and confounding of 
logical relations with real relations and vice versa; but in addition, these 
newer logicians, quite as much as the older logical positivists, seem deter- 
mined to try to conjure away all metaphysical and ontological statements, 
as if these latter were in some sense or other no more than mere statements 
about language. 

And to achieve this end, the usual tactic has been to insist that such pre- 
tended metaphysical truths, being on the order of necessary truths, must 
therefore be analytic, rather than synthetic, and in this sense mere logical 
truths and not factual truths at all. Nor do I think there is any doubt but 
that the notion of analytic truth or logical truth that is here operative is 


9 Op. cit., p. 144. 
10 [bid., pp. 144-145. 
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very closely associated with that notion of so-called logical words—words 
like “or,” “is,” “if,” “all,” ete—which we mentioned earlier.11_ For just 
as logical words were supposed not to intend anything at all, so also ana- 
lytic or logical truths are held, strictly speaking, not to say anything at all. 
Moreover, the reason for this supposed close tie-up lies in the fact that 
when considered more carefully, all such analytic or logical truths are said 
to turn out to be truths involving no other words than just these so-called 
logical words—at least not essentially. 

For instance, Prof. Quine has brought this point out most felicitously in 


discussing as an example of such a purely analytic or logical truth, the 
statement, 


No unmarried man is married. 


“The relevant feature of this example,” Prof. Quine says, “is that it not 
merely is true as it stands, but remains true under any and all reinterpreta- 
tions of ‘man’ and ‘married’. If we suppose a prior inventory of logical 
particles, comprising ‘no’, ‘un-’, ‘not’, ‘if’, ‘then’, ‘and’, etc., then in 
general a logical truth is a statement which is true and remains true under 
all reinterpretations of its components other than the logical particles.” 12 

Now it is true that Prof. Quine does not say in so many words that the 
statement “No unmarried man is married,” instead of being a statement 
about unmarried men, is merely a statement about the logical particles 
‘no’, ‘un-’ and ‘is’. This, after all, would involve a very crude confusion 
of use with mention. And yet Prof. Quine would certainly say that this 
statement is not a statement about unmarried men. How could it be, since 
he holds that the specific content of this statement is quite irrelevant to its 
truth, it being the sort of statement that would remain true “ under any 
and all reinterpretations of its components other than the logical par- 
ticles”? In other words, as Prof. Quine says elsewhere, in any such ana- 
lytic or logical truth, only the logical words occur essentially, all other 
vacuously 13 

Accordingly, one can see how, in the eyes of such logicians, just as logical 
words like ‘or’, ‘not’, ‘if’, etc. intend nothing, so likewise all necessary or 
analytic truths in which such words are the only ones that occur essentially 
—truths of this sort will presumably not say anything either. Thus, Prof. 
Bergmann, exploiting a famous example of Wittgenstein’s, says quite un- 
equivocally, “ Consider the two sentences ‘It is raining’ and ‘ Either it is 
raining or it is not raining’. Both are true; but the first is true only be- 
cause certain facts are what they are; the second is true whatever the facts 


may be... The first sentence says something; the second does, in a sense, 
not say anything.” 14 


11 Cf. Prof. Bergmann’s clear acknowledgment of this in Philosophy of 
Science, Madison, 1957, p. 27. 


12 From a Logical Point of View, Cambridge, 1953, pp. 22-23. 
18 Cf. his Mathematical Logic, Cambridge, 1940, p. 2. 
14 Op. cit., p. 26. 
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In short, we can now begin to see what the upshot is of this whole way 
of regarding so-called analytic truths or truths in which, as it is said, only 
the logical words occur essentially. The upshot is that all the traditional 
laws of being—the law of contradiction, the law of excluded middle, indeed, 
all those laws and principles that are supposed to get at being qua being— 
all of these turn out, on this view, to be, in the quite technical sense, bare 
tautologies, which say nothing at all. Yes, far from being laws of being, 
they are at the most mere logico-linguistic principles that exhibit the be- 
havior of logical words like ‘or’, ‘not’, ‘and’ etce., and at the least they 
represent no more than purely linguistic conventions for the use of these 
same logical words. And thus it is that the whole of metaphysics and 
ontology, as the study of being qua being, would seem to be quite deftly 
and cavalierly displaced in favor of purely logico-linguistic investigations 
into the behavior and uses of words, particularly logical words. 

Nor is it mere tautologies in the strict sense—i.e. truths in which only the 
logical words appear essentially, and all others vacuously—that have thus 
tended to be degraded from the status of ontological truths to that of mere 
truths expressive of logico-linguistic rules. On the contrary, any necessary 
truth, i.e. any truth the opposite of which involves a self-contradiction, any 
truth of this sort, no matter how much it might seem to be a factual truth 
or a truth about the real world, turns out on this view to be no more than 
a logical truth or a truth about language. Thus why is it that every 
physical body must be extended, or that any one who is a younger son must 
necessarily be a brother? 15 Is it that such things are demanded by the 
facts themselves, anything else being simply contrary to the very nature 
of things; or is it merely that such things are demanded only by the nature 
of language and by the way we have chosen to use our words? 

Or again, why is it that we can’t say ‘Saturday is in bed’1® or that a 
certain man is ‘both over and under six feet tall’?17 Is it that anything 
of the sort would simply fly in the face of facts, being rendered impossible 
by the very nature of things? Or is it merely a case of our being prevented 
from saying such things by the very rules of our language and logic? 

In both cases it is the latter alternative and not the former that is held 
to be the correct answer. And the justification that is usually given for 
such an answer is that in the case of all necessary statements, as well as of 
all self-contradictory statements, one can determine the truth or falsity of 
such statements simply by an appeal to the rules of logic and language 
alone, and without ever so much as having to consult the facts at all. And 
from this it is then concluded that any statement, the truth or falsity of 
which can be determined by logic alone and independently of any appeal 
to the facts of experience, cannot possibly be a statement about these facts. 
Instead, it must be a mere logical or linguistic truth, (or falsehood) as con- 
trasted with a more properly factual truth (or falsehood). 


15 This is an example of Strawson’s. 
16 This is an example of Ryle’s. 
17 This is an example of Strawson’s. 
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And so we can perhaps see how from reasonings and considerations of 
this sort there should have developed that curious current phenomenon of 
what we might call logical or linguistic introversion, according to which 
apparently straightforward statements about facts and things are held to 
be not about facts and things at all, but rather strangely introverted state- 
ments which do no more than exhibit the logico-linguistic rules of their 
own composition. 

Now undoubtedly, there are any number of specific criticisms that may 
occur to you with respect to all of these curiously introverted and deter- 
minedly anti-metaphysical and anti-realistic turns which are so character- 
istic of recent developments in logic. And yet I would like to suggest that 
perhaps the ultimate source of all the trouble is traceable to just that in- 
veterate tendency, which we have already remarked upon and which is so 
marked a feature of so much of modern logic—the tendency, viz. to mis- 
construe or to disregard altogether the radical intentionality of all language 
and logic. For note how, as soon as logical words like ‘if’, ‘not’, ‘or’, 
‘and’, etc. come to be regarded as non-intentional, the consequence would 
seem to be that ontological truths like the law of contradiction and the law 
of excluded middle, in which only such logical words occur essentially— 
such truths are held to be not truths of fact in any sense, but mere empty 
truths that literally say nothing at all. And likewise, note how, when so- 
called necessary statements or self-contradictory statements are said to be 
such that their truth or falsity is determined by logic alone, the conse- 
quence again seems to be that such statements tend to be regarded as 
utterly non-factual and of no bearing whatever with respect to reality and 
the nature of things. 

May we then say that the moral of all this is that modern logic has 
tended quite uncritically to assume that logical forms and structures could 
be intentional only if they were isomorphic with real forms and structures, 
and that if logical structures were not thus isomorphic with the real, then 
they had to be regarded as wholly and completely non-intentional? Further, 
having become increasingly sceptical of the possibility of any such iso- 
morphism between the logical and the real, recent logicians have tended to 
eliminate intentionality from logic altogether with what would seem to me 
to be disastrous consequences not only for metaphysics but also for knowl- 
edge generally and incidentally, I might say, for logic itself. 


Henry B. Veatcu 
Indiana University 


Bloomington, Ind. 
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Problem (b): Conventional Logic and Modern Logic—Revisited 


In 1952 our association published in its series of occasional Philosophical 
Studies the brochure: Conventional Logic and Modern Logic: a Prelude 
to Transition. The purposes of this paper are: (1) to assemble the four 
main metaphysical criticisms which appeared in subsequent reviews of that 
publication, and (2) to reconsider here their relevance and import, par- 
ticularly in the light of the further foregoing general remarks on the same 
subject by Professor Veatch. 

These four main metaphysical criticisms are: (1) in the propositional 
calculus of modern logic ‘p’ and ‘q’ do not stand as surrogates for any 
unanalyzed statements whatsoever, but can represent only logical judg- 
ments; (2) it is not true, as the calculus of unanalyzed statements of mod- 
ern logic assumes, that the negation of every statement has a unique mean- 
ing; (3) the calculus of unanalyzed propositions cannot deal with the truth 
or falsity of statements apart from the doctrine of intentionality, and (4) 
the calculus of unanalyzed statements cannot function independently of 
metaphysics because reasoning is unintelligible without a knowledge of 
causes. 

My present role in this conference is to make as adequate and as re- 
spectful a rejoinder as I can to each of these criticisms so that the dialogue 
of philosophy may escape from the tomb of dead print and reenter the 
Lebenswelt and le monde vécu of the living word of ordinary language, so 
warmly welcomed back into the groves of Academe by Dr. Veatch. In 
order to fulfill this function as efficiently and as clearly as possible, I shall 
require (1) a cleanly mapped universe of discourse and (2) a flexible vo- 
cabulary of precise analytical terms. 

I should like therefore first to make effective use of a not unfamiliar 
distinction between (1) the vital, intramental, and incommunicably private 
experience of human cognitive acts, and (2) the extramental and publicly 
accessible expression of the same in the medium of oral speech or written 
or printed messages. I shall therefore here and hereafter construe the fol- 
lowing three terms: (a) concept, (b) judgment, and (c) reasoning as rele- 
vant exclusively to whatever intramental events or experiences or acts a 
responsible and acceptable psychology happens to disclose. And I shall 
correspondingly employ the following three cognate words: (a’) term (b’) 
statement, and (c’) inference to refer exclusively to the expression in speech 
or print of (a) concept, (b) judgment, or (c) an act of reasoning. I there- 
fore resign henceforward to a cooperative audience the minor task of trans- 
posing, wherever relevant, ‘term’ to ‘concept,’ ‘statement’ to ‘ judgment,’ 
and ‘inference’ to ‘reasoning process.’ 

I should next like to make similar effective use of another not unfamiliar 
distinction between (1) the use in discource of a term, statement, or in- 


ference, and (2) the mention in discourse of a term, statement, or inference. 
When I say: 


Snow is white. (1) 
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I am talking about snow and remarking in particular that snow has the 
property of being white. Hence I use the terms ‘snow’ and ‘white’ and 
employ for my present purposes the logical constant ‘is.’ If however I 
later desire to refer to the previous statement (1) above, then rigorous 
grammar at least requires that I mention the statement (1) above, as be- 
fore I mentioned the substance snow, by making use of a name for the 
statement (1) above inside the scope of a new and second-order statement 
that attributes to statement (1) as its subject the predicate property of 
being true. To devise a name for the statement (1) above to which I now 
have urgent need to refer, I follow here and hereafter the standard con- 
vention of writing a sample token of the statement (1) itself within single 
quotation marks. The printed version would therefore appear as follows: 


‘Snow is white’ is true. (2) 


In statement (1) above I was talking about snow and saying in effect and 
quite unambiguously that it is white. In statement (2) above I am not 
discoursing about snow at all but rather about statement (1) above and 
ascribing to it quite unambiguously the particular semantical property of 
truth. 

And by ‘the particular semantical property of truth’ I mean to say in 
a more contemporary idiom no more and no less than what orthodox 
Thomists assert in medieval Latin when they quite accurately declare that 
veritas logica pertains most properly to the judgment, is defined as an 
adaequatio inter intellectum et rem, and is interpreted accordingly as a 
relation of positive, if not comprehensive, conformity between (a) what a 
given statement actually states and (b) what is indeed the actual state of 
affairs in those matters of fact which the statement purports to be about. 

Dr. Veatch, moreover, is quite right—even if in my view somewhat trite 
—in insisting that “ the relation of the predicate to the subject in the prop- 
osition is not the same as the relation of the accident to the substance in 
the real world.” For no one consciously wishes to reify terms as things 
nor to identify logical relations in the linguistic structure of a universe of 
discourse with real relations in the physical structure of the universe of 
ontological fact. But if not the same, nevertheless the relation of the 
predicate to the subject in the proposition cannot be altogether different 
from the relation of the accident to the substance in the real world. For 
if both relations were completely difform, conformity between them would 
be impossible, and so too would be the truth of a true statement. 

I am therefore unable to comprehend the precise point of Dr. Veatch’s 
vigorous repudiation of Russell’s isomorphism ideal whereby in a logically 
perfect language the words in a proposition would correspond one by one 
with the components of the correspondent fact. For by ‘isomorphism’ is 
here meant a one-to-one correspondence C between the entities and re- 
lations of an ontologically prior and experientially given physical structure 
of the real world W and the terms and relations of an artificially con- 
structed linguistic structure of a universe of discourse W’, where relations 
of order n correspond to relations of order n, and such that whenever a 
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cognizable relation R holds between the objects of W, the corresponding 
utterable relation R’ holds under C between the corresponding objects of 
WwW’. 

In the Lebenswelt, for example, wherein—as Dr. Veatch has poignantly re- 
minded us—water is wet and stones are hard, snow is also white. Therein 
too snow is a real substance, whiteness is a physical accident, and the in- 
herence of the latter in the former is a real but transcendental relation 
between entia-quibus-ens, between the metaphysical components whereby 
a physical entity, such as snow, is ontologically constituted and is. In the 
Sprachewelt, moreover, or le monde dialogué which interestingly enough is 
as great, if not a greater, part of the Lebenswelt of man as wet water, hard 
stones, and white snow, there corresponds in a one-to-one correlation the 
term ‘snow,’ the term ‘white,’ and the attribution of the latter to the 
former by the linguistic relation of predication whereby a semantical entity, 
such as the statement: ‘Snow is white,’ (1) comes to be uttered and so to 
be. It is clear that the relation of the predicate to the subject in the prop- 
osition is not the same as the relation of the accident to the substance in 
the real world. Attribution and inherence are not the same relation. 
Neither one could possibly be substituted for the other nor mistaken for 
the other. But they do possess the same logical properties. For each re- 
lation in the above pair is irreflexive, asymmetric, and transitive. There 
is therefore a certain relation of formal identity in logical properties—and 
hence an isomorphism or a relation of formal identity amidst a material 
diversity of relations and relata—between the ontological inherence of the 
whiteness in the snow and the logical attribution of ‘ white’ to ‘snow,’ so 
that ‘Snow is white’ is true (2) if and only if snow is white. 

For similar reasons I should like to make effective use of a third not un- 
familiar distinction between (1) a theory of meaning of terms, statements, 
and inferences, (2) a theory of reference for terms, statements, and in- 
ferences, and (3) a theory of validity wherever validity happens to be rele- 
vant to terms, statements, or inferences. 

The distinction between meaning and reference appears mandatory. For 
‘Pegasus’ is a term that is not meaningless and yet, so far at least as any 
credible evidence is concerned, it is not the case that there exists an entity 
z such that it is Pegasus. Some however who are indeed wisely disposed to 
agree with this sober and sound contention concerning a reliable inventory 
of the fauna of our world, nevertheless counter at this point with two 
venerable objections. The first is this: even if it be the case that there 
just does not exist an entity z such that it is Pegasus, nevertheless some- 
where and somehow there does exist within or beneath or behind the facade 
of the actually existent the undeniable possibility-of-Pegasus, at least. To 
this objection the clear and simple and adequate reply may be given that, 
if so, then the name for the possibility of Pegasus is not ‘ Pegasus’ but 
quite naturally and appropriately ‘the possibility-of-Pegasus.’ The second 
objection is this: even if it be the case that there just does not exist an 
entity z such that it is Pegasus, yet it cannot be denied that there does 
exist in the actual content of the thinking minds of actually existing per- 
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sons the perfectly consistent, ontologically possible, and exemplary idea-of- 
Pegasus. To this objection the equally neat and plain and adequate re- 
joinder may be made that, if so, then the name for the idea of Pegasus is 
not ‘Pegasus’ but quite naturally and precisely ‘the idea-of-Pegasus.’ 
Hence ‘ Pegasus’ may be adduced as an established instance of a term that 
is definitely endowed with meaning but just as definitely devoid of refer- 
ence. It is in fact a name that fails to name anything. It is thus a pseudo- 
name or a counterfeit one. And there are many others in like condition, 
such as ‘ phlogiston’ in the history of science. 

Conversely it turns out also that different terms with non-identical mean- 
ings nevertheless refer in point of fact to one and the same identical entity. 
For example: let a, b, and c designate the medians of an equilateral tri- 
angle of Euclidean metric type. Then the intersection of a and b is exactly 
the same identical geometrical point as the intersection of b and c. But it 
cannot soundly be argued that the meaning of ‘ the intersection of a and b’ 
is exactly the same as the meaning of ‘ the intersection of b and c.’ A sec- 
ond and equally convincing example is the following: for more than two 
thousand years the expressions ‘Morning Star’ and ‘Evening Star’ were 
construed as endowed with distinct and irreducibly different meanings and 
were therefore never rated as synonymous. Yet it is a fact of astronomy 
that in each of the two cases the referent is one and the same identical 
planet, Venus. 

Hence in succinct review it should be observed that terms with meaning 
may be devoid of reference and that differently meaningful terms may 
nevertheless refer to the same object of discourse. It is thus impossible, 
I think, to maintain that terms mean their objects of reference, if any. 

For similar reasons it seems necessary to make effective use of a further 
not unfamiliar distinction between meaning, reference, and validity. For 
a statement or an inference may be valid and at the same time either be 
devoid of meaning or lack a first order referent or both. For if it is the 
case that all thiggasilfs are lusagenic and that all lusagenica are poldenic, 
then all thiggasilfs are poldenic. The inference is indubitably valid but it 
is surely meaningless—at least to me—and void of all first-order reference. 
At crucial points therefore in the sequel I shall make use without further 
explanation of this not unfamiliar set of basic distinctions between meaning, 
reference, and validity of a term, statement, or inference, as the case may 
require. 

Some reviewers alluded briefly on several occasions to intentionality and 
to second intentions. For purposes of present analysis I shall require a 
more ample exposition of intentionality theory than such incidental men- 
tions provide. So far then as I am able to discover from the many pro- 
fessionally accredited expositions of intentionality theory and logic, I gather 
that there are three types or kinds of intention: (1) the intention of uni- 
versality appropriate to concepts, (2) the intention of attribution charac- 
teristic of S-is-P judgments, and (3) the intention of consequence pertinent 
to the categorical syllogism and preferably of Barbara type. It would 
furthermore appear that in the actual process of reasoning the intention of 
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consequence absorbs the intention of attribution and the intention of at- 
tribution that of universality. Finally when such intentions are themselves 
considered as objects of attention about which the mind of the professional 
logician is somehow concerned, they are designated as second intentions 
and hence the original intentions appropriately renamed first intentions. 

If I am not widely mistaken in the above brief report, the fundamental 
insights which ground intentionality theory are that concepts and judg- 
ments and processes of reasoning are about something or other not identical 
with the concepts, the judgments, or the processes of reasoning. Concepts 
for example, it is argued, are obviously of something or other. Judgments 
too, we are told, are likewise about something or other. And reasoning 
finally is itself said to be about judgements which are about concepts 
which are of something or other. It would appear then in short that inten- 
tionality theory in a realistic philosophy is nothing more or less than a 
particular philosophical theory of reference. Hence all of its principles are 
readily transposed, if desired, from concept to term, from judgment to 
statement, and from reasoning about judgments about something or other 
to inferences about statements about something or other. But a theory of 
reference, precisely as a theory of reference, is neither a theory of meaning 
nor a theory of validity. Intentionality therefore solves no problems in a 
theory of meaning nor any problems in a theory of validity. Hence, and 
I take pains to emphasize the point, intentionality theory, precisely as a 
theory of reference, is perfectly compatible with the content and structure 
of modern logic as a theory of validity. 

In connection with this last point I should like further to make effective 
use of another not unfamiliar distinction between a science of epistemology, 
a science of metaphysics, a science of psychology, and a science of logic. 
To metaphysics, I suggest, one may safely entrust the task of deciding what 
it is that true statements and valid inferences are about. To epistemology, 
one may say, belongs the central task of determining what is in point of 
fact the truth of a true statement, and what are the necessary and sufficient 
conditions under which it may be achieved. To psychology in turn falls the 
burden of describing accurately how a true assertion comes to be made and 
then of explaining what ts the metaphysical apparatus in man both neces- 
sary and sufficient to provide for the final utterance of such a true state- 
ment. And thus to logic finally there belongs the crucial task of exploring 
and explicating the theory of validity of statements and of relations be- 
tween statements. 

And under the label of logic construed as the theory of such validity 
several significant sub-classes may profitably be distinguished. There may 
first of all be the problems of validity pertinent to a two- and oniy two- 
valued logic, or a three-valued logic, or a multiple n-valued logic. And it 
is a matter for serious and important scientific consideration to investigate 
and to determine if possible what laws or formulae are valid or invalid in 
the alternative schemes. Under a logic furthermore of two or more values 
one may consider an independent subdivision into modal and non-modal 
logics. Here again it is a matter of serious scientific concern to investigate 
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whether what is valid in one system is the same or different in the other. 
And here too it is a fatal mistake in methodology to mishmash these logics, 
as I fear Dr. Veatch has just now done, and attempt to criticize the effec- 
tiveness of the techniques of a non-modal truth-functional logic by apply- 
ing them to problems in patently modal statements, such as ‘ Every physi- 
cal body must be extended,’ and ‘A younger son must necessarily be a 
brother,’ and such like assertions. 

Moreover in the two-valued logic of non-modal declarative statements 
there are clearly to be distinguished (1) the calculus of truth-functional 
composition of unanalyzed statements by means of all those but only those 
statement connectives which are truth-functional in character, (2) the cal- 
culus of functions or quantification theory in general, and (3) the calculus 
of relations. Each of these departments of a two-valued non-modal logic 
has its own specific set of problems and its own specific set of theorems. 
Hence it is a fatal error to misconstrue the explicit scope of any of them 
and to cross the questions of one with the answers of another, as I fear 
Dr. Veatch has just now done by presenting an analysis in allegedly mod- 
ern terms of the principle of contradiction without once alluding to the 
analytical techniques of quantification theory as incorporated into the 
structure of a contemporary system of modal logic. 

Such then is the cleanly mapped universe of discourse in which we shall 
have occasion to move about in the sequel and such is the lexicon of pre- 
cise analytical terms with which at each stage we shall try to specify our 
respective positions. Any of us may err. But it is obligatory to strive at 
least to be clear and precise. 

And now for the rejoinder itself. It is, as I understand it, the first main 
thesis of the critics that whereas the negation of a negation is simply in- 
determinate from the realist and metaphysical point of view, it is how- 
ever the unwarranted supposition of the truth-functional calculus of non- 
modal statements in modern two-valued logic that the negation of a nega- 
tion has the very determinate opposite of the truth-value of the original 
negation and the determinate positive form of an affirmation. The particu- 
lar negative statement which has been given as our point of departure is: 


Peter is not white. (3) 


For reasons of clarity and as a salutary precaution against subtle errors 
that are very easily committed, I ask leave to rephrase statement (3) to 
read securely as follows: 


It is not the case that Peter is white. (4) 


I respectfully submit that versions (3) and (4) are completely equivalent 
from every relevant point of view but that formulation (4) is for purposes 
of analysis clearer and safer. For it avoids at least the temptation to 
confuse contraries and contradictories. Moreover for reasons of a laudable 
economy in script without the risk of attendant ambiguity I further suggest 
that we agree to rewrite version (4) semi-symbolically as: 


- (Peter is white). (5) 
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If these purely typographical transformations are understood and accept- 
able to all concerning this given negative statement, we may proceed se- 
curely to the remaining business in hand. 

The first logically relevant question concerns the appropriate truth con- 
dition of the statement (3) as transformed in exterior shape and idiom but 
not in sense through version (4) into (5). Is (5) true? Or is (5) false? 
For it must be one or the other in our given logical system of two and 
only two truth values. Is then (5) true? I am sure that I do not know. 
Is then (5) false? I am sure that I do not know either. For there is no 
device known to logic as such whereby one could discover by inspection 
of (5) and independently of experience of Peter the truth-value of this 
particular negative statement. But there are ways of empirical examina- 
tion and accepted criteria of evidence whereby the question may be de- 
cided for a given Peter and decided in one way only. Let us assume for 
purposes of analysis that the result of such adequate empirical inquiry is 
that the statement (5) is true. Then we may transcribe with a careful 
attention to the precise canons of use and mention of statements the result 
as follows: 

‘— (Peter is white) ’ is true. (6) 


and true, notice, under all conditions except when Peter is actually and 
really white. It is true for example when Peter is black, and true when 
Peter is brown, and true when Peter is red, or any other color of the rain- 
bow except white. 

Let us now form according to the rules of instruction of modern logic, 
which here may perhaps sharpen the techniques but does not desert the in- 
sights of conventional logic, the contradictory negate of (5) by prefixing 
to (5) a second negation functor symbol and supplying the necessary sup- 
plementary brackets in order to keep structurally different components of 
our developing statement clearly distinct and separate, thus: 


— [- (Peter is white)]. (7) 


But since doubly posed negation restores an original affirmation, then the 
statement (7) is equivalent in structure to: 


Peter is white. (8) 


Since however the effect of the functor of negation within the scope of a 
two-valued truth-functional logic is to reverse the truth-value of the ele- 
ment to which it is applied, it turns out as follows: 


‘Peter is white’ is false. (9) 


But is this not precisely what one would expect in terms of the most real 
of all realities? For if Peter is truly and really not white, then it is surely 
false to assert that Peter is white, and false under all alternative color 
conditions except the solitary case when Peter is actually white. In terms 
of an examination of this critic’s own chosen specimen, it seems to me that 
the reviewer lacks the warrant to say that so soon as double negation is 
introduced into its apparatus of truth-functions the link of modern logic 
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with reality is broken. For if ‘Peter is not white’ is true on other than 
logical grounds, then the positive affirmation which a second negation pro- 
duces, i. e., ‘Peter is white’ is false. And if ‘ Peter is not white’ is false 
on other than logical grounds, then the positive affirmation which a second 
application of the negation functor produces, i. e., ‘Peter is white’ is true. 
And Peter is either white or not white, and ‘ Peter is not white’ is either 
true or false under the given circumstances. 

I found it difficult to grasp the critic’s precise anxiety here. And I may 
in fact have missed the point altogether. But at all events in the role of 
respondent in this conference dialogue I may lay claim to the privilege of 
suggesting where I think the principal error lies and to recommend a long 
established practice whereby one may learn to avoid similar mistakes in 
the future. Within the scope of a two-valued truth-functional logic the 
negate or contradictory of 


Peter is black. (10) 


- (Peter is black). (11) 
and not 


Peter is not white. (3) 
For whereas 


Peter is black. (10) 
and 


- (Peter is black). (11) 


are contradictory and incompatible, and one or the other of them true or 
false, 

Peter is black. (10) 
and 


Peter is not white. (3) 


are in every alternative color case compatible, and either both are true if 
Peter ts black, or both are false if Peter is white, and (3) is true and (10) 
is false in all cases other than the black or the white one. 

The basic error here, if I diagnose the case correctly, is not a confusion 
between contradictories and contraries, but the assumption that the 
semantical predicate expression: ‘is true,’ is superfluous whenever applied 
to a statement affirmative in form, and conversely that the semantical 
predicate expression: ‘ is false’ is the translation into English of the functor 
of negation ’, But such is clearly not the case. For the functor of nega- 
tion when prefixed to a statement about Peter produces a second statement 
about Peter which is the contradictory of the first. But the predicate ex- 
pression: ‘is true,’ and the predicate expression: ‘ is false,’ when attributed 
to a statement about Peter—affirmative or negative in form—produces a 
second statement that is not about Peter at all but about the original state- 
ment about Peter. 
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The critics’ second ground for antagonism to modern logic is its analyses 
of binary modes of truth-functional composition between unanalyzed state- 
ments, such as (a) conjunction, (b alternation, and (c) the material con- 
ditional, by means of the logical words: ‘ and,’ ‘ or,’ ‘if .. . then,’ and their 
equivalents which function in a universe of discourse as connectives be- 
tween terms and connectives between statements. By way of preface to 
this central section of his review one critic introduces us to a presumably 
crucial distinction between real judgments of real things insofar as they 
are in act and logical judgments of real things insofar as they are in po- 
tentiality. So far as I know this is indeed a novel distinction in the area 
of intentional logic. But new or not, I fail to see its relevance to any logi- 
cal problem whatever. I am however here uniquely concerned to show 
that it is not the case that the confusion between these two types of 
judgment is one of the errors of most modern logicians. 

What then is the situation concerning the truth-functional composition 
by the statement connective of conjunction? One critic admits (1) that it 
is possible to have a conjunction of real statements, such as: 


Jones is ill and Smith is not away. (12) 


but (2) warns us to observe that the principal point is that no cause is ad- 
verted to. I remark (1’) the specification of real judgments in the context 
is altogether unnecessary, and (2’) the absence of all allusion to a cause is 
altogether irrelevant both to logic and to metaphysics. For in a truth- 
functional conjunction both statements thus conjoined may be explicitly 


about potentialities and hence be not real but logical in this critic’s classifi- 
cation, as for example: 


Boughs can break and cradles can fall. (13) 
and a cause may in point of fact be quite broadly hinted, as: 
The bough has broken and the cradle is falling. (14) 


But in either case the truth of the conjunct statement is to be determined 
solely by the truth-values of its component statements. And the truth 
values of the component statements are determinable by the same tech- 
niques of examination and observation by which all scientific generaliza- 
tions or individual matters of fact are satisfactorily ascertained. And if 
Professor Veatch wishes to know what is the intentional function and onto- 
logical correlate of the logical word ‘and,’ employed as a sentential con- 
nective between two declarative statements in a molecular compound 
statement, such as ‘Water is wet and stones are hard,’ the appropriate 
answer is that ‘and’ in vacuo intends nothing at all but that the compound 
statement: ‘ Water is wet and stones are hard,’ intends both wet water and 
hard stones. For if the Lebenswelt exhibits to perceptive consciousness 
wet water and hard stones, it does not include among its native furniture 
any kind of ‘and.’ So much for the typical but presently minor matter of 
truth-functional conjunction. 

What now about matters concerning what all the critics call material im- 
plication? The first step is to come neat and clean about the profound 
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difference but intimate connection between (1) the truth-functional condi- 
tional statement and (2) the relation of material implication between 
statements. 

The truth-functional conditional is a compound statement formed by 
linking two unanalyzed statements by a statement connective: ‘If... 
then” or‘ >’. The‘ D’ or horseshoe symbol connects statements to form 
a statement, such as the statement ‘p> q’ (15) from the individual un- 
analyzed statements ‘p’ and ‘q’. And note in particular that the com- 
pound statement ‘p> q’ is not a statement about ‘p’ and ‘q’, exactly in 
the same way as the compound conjunctive statement ‘p and q’ is not a 
statement about ‘p’ and ‘q’. It is rather a compound statement about 
what ‘p’ and ‘q’ are about and ‘p’ may be about a tree bough and ‘q’ 
about a falling cradle, so that ‘p-q’ may be about a tree bough and a fall- 
ing cradle. 

Material implication however, precisely and correctly interpreted, is not 
a statement connective at all. It does not join statements to form a com- 
pound statement. It is rather a logical relation that may happen to exist 
between certain statements. To express this relation between two state- 
ments, it is required by the rules of grammar at least (1) to mention both 
statements by naming them, and (2) then to declare the occurrence of the 
implication relation between them. Let us contrast both cases: given ‘ p’ 
and ‘q’, first form their truth-functional conditional compound, as follows: 


p.38: (15) 


And then if one has adequate reasons to believe that the antecedent state- 


ment of (15) implies the consequent statement of (15), one may say so 
unambiguously thus: 


‘p’ implies ‘q’. (16) 
But it is completely misleading and confusing to read (15) as: 
p implies q. (17) 
For whereas (15) and (16) are clear and precise, (17) is a nest of confusions 
about the use and the mention of statements. Thus (15) uses ‘p’ and ‘q’ 
to say something about whatever ‘p’ and ‘q’ are about and (16) mentions 
‘p’ and ‘q’ in order to say something about the statements ‘p’ and ‘q’ 
and in particular that the first implies the second. But (17) unsuccessfully 
tries to say something about objects which it fails to name properly and so 
confuses everybody. 

Since the truth-functional conditional compound statement and the logi- 
cal relation of implication between certain named statements have now 
been clearly and effectively distinguished from each other, it is time to de- 
clare equally clearly and decisively what is the relationship between them. 
It is unambiguously this in Quine’s classic formula: one statement schema 
S, implies a statement schema S, if and only if no interpretation makes S, 
true and S, false; hence if and only if no interpretation falsifies the truth- 
functional conditional statement whose antecedent is S, and whose conse- 
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quent is S,. In brief: material implication in modern truth-functional logic 
of unanalyzed statements is the validity of the corresponding conditional. 

But validity is not here to be reverenced as if it were some magic talis- 
man in logic. When a statement formula is valid, then any concrete and 
realistic statement whose structure that formula depicts will always and 
necessarily in some significant non-logical sense be trivial. It will surely be 
trivial at least in the sense that it conveys no real information regarding 
the particular subject matter about which the component statements speak. 
Hence it is central to the entire enterprise of modern logic to realize that 
validity of statement formulae is not important as an end but as a means. 
For the determination by resourceful and reliable techniques of certain 
complex and non-intuitive cases of validity is tantamount to determining 
logical relations of implication and equivalence between other formulae. 
One does not go to logic to be instructed concerning matters of fact. But 
one does expect from a reasonably mature logic certified information con- 
cerning those relational connections between statements about matters of 
fact that are valid, sure, and trustworthy highroads of inference or reason- 
ing. 

And here, perhaps, is the most appropriate place to protest to Dr. Veatch 
that the mere validity of the logical structure of a given statement can 
neither bestow upon nor remove from the terms which occur vacuously 
within it an intentional function of actual reference to real objects in the 
Lebenswelt. For a theory of validity is neither a theory of meaning nor a 
theory of reference. Professor Quine would certainly say that the state- 
ment: ‘No unmarried man is married’, is about unmarried men of which 
there are presumably certain other some among his many acquaintances. 
But he would also say that a similar valid statement of identical logical 
structure, such as: ‘No unfeathered unicorn is feathered’, purports indeed 
—but futilely—to be about unfeathered unicorns of which, however, there 
are presumably none, either feathered or unfeathered. 

It is of course sure that the serious and reasonably motivated assertion 
of a statement compound of the form of ‘p> q’ imputes to ‘p’ and to 
‘q’ by oblique insinuation intimate structural connections. Such conver- 
sational usage involves far more than the mere truth-conditions of the two 
statements concerned. And all are agreed, both conventional logicians and 
modern logicians, that only such conditionals are worth the practical effort 
of affirmative commitment that hold because of some manner of relevance 
between antecedent and consequent, i, e., some known or presumed law or 
rule connecting the matters which the two component statements report or 
describe. But such interior linkage between the matters which the com- 
ponent statements are about underlies merely the useful, rhetorical, and 
forensic employment of the truth-functional conditional. It does not at 
all enter into the meaning of ‘>’ nor function in the logical definition of 
the truth-functional conditional. All that a truth-functional conditional 
asserts is that the consequent is a necessary condition for the antecedent 
and that the antecedent is a sufficient condition for the consequent. More 


than this it does not claim to say. But neither does it deny more than this, 
if more there be. 
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We are now, I think, in a position to dispel a good deal, if not all, of 
the reviewers’ scruples and anxieties by asking two quite different and in- 
dependent questions. The first question is this: under what conditions is 
the conditional: 


If Jones is ill, then Smith is not away. (18) 


truth-functionally true? The answer is: in every case except when Jones 
is ill and Smith is away. The second question is this: does ‘ Jones is ill’ 
truth-functionally imply ‘Smith is not away’? The answer is: No. For 
the corresponding truth-functional conditional: ‘p> q’ (15) is not valid. 
We are therefore happily free from the necessity that appears to vex certain 
critics to advert to the existence of a recondite and mysterious ontological 
principle by which whenever Jones is ill, Smith must not be away. But if 
we do have warrant to advert to such a principle as: ‘It is the case that if 
Jones is ill, then Smith is not away’, then of course ‘ Jones is ill and it is 
the case that if Jones is ill, then Smith is not away’ implies ‘Smith is not 
away’. For here the corresponding conditional: 


P-PpPIQGd dd (19) 


is truth-functionally valid. 

And here precisely is where, I think, the critics’ allusions to the modal 
properties of necessity and possibility and impossibility are—quite para- 
doxically—pertinent but not relevant. For if the consequent of a truth- 
functionai compound conditional statement is such that it is always and 


necessarily true, then the case cannot arise where such a conditional is 
false. But it is not the same logical phenomenon that (1) a certain con- 
ditional compound statement in modal logic can never be false, and (2) a 
certain conditional compound statement in two-valued non-modal logic is 
always true. These respectively different situations do not rival or destory 
each other. They are happily compatible but should never be confused. 

And here is maybe the least inappropriate spot in which respectfully to 
suggest to Dr. Veatch that if he wishes to express in the Sprachewelt his 
knowledge of the necessary connections between matters of fact in the real 
world, let him eschew like the plague the ineffectual use of the truth- 
functional conditional and exploit the techniques of an adequately de- 
veloped modal logic of strict implication or some equivalent system. 

We may now be more brief with one critic’s subsequent strictures against 
truth-functional composition by the statement connective of alternation. 
It is indeed a common and acknowledged fact of human linguistic behavior 
that in practice one who affirms the compound statement: 


pvq (20) 
is usually uncertain about the truth or the falsity individually of ‘p’ or of 
‘q’, but believes that at most one of the two alternatives is true because of 
a law or some other kind of reliable rule connecting the specific matters 
about which the two component statements speak. But this sociological 
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fact about usage of the alternative compound statement does not require 
that any further logical meaning be assigned to ‘or’ itself then the purely 
truth-functional significance of ‘not-both-false’. The difficulties here are 
similar to those concerned with the truth-functional conditional and the 
relation of material implication. Nor is this similarity surprising. For it 
is the case that either functor may be defined interestingly enough in terms 
of the other. Hence the methods of solution to problems of alternation 
are similar to those just employed with issues concerning the conditional 
and material implicational relation. It would serve no good purpose to 
repeat them here. 

Except perhaps to mention merely that if you or I or Dr. Veatch on the 
morning of a welcome picnic holiday from the burdens and cares of the 
Lebenswelt were to ask Professor Bergmann about the current condition of 
the weather and hear him reply: ‘ Either it is raining or it is not raining’, 
would we not agree that his response “ does, in a sense, not say anything ”? 
But in another significant sense his statement does say something. It 
speaks in point of fact about rain and is therefore in no sense devoid of 
intentional reference. It further says that the rain about which it speaks 
is either present or absent. And what it says about rain is true, always 
true, and logically valid whether rain is a real phenomenon of the climate 
in our Lebenswelt or not. But what the statement does not say and what 
we precisely desired to hear is which of the two incompatible alternatives 
is then and there the actual state of affairs. Similarly, if a student of 
philosophy were to ask his tutor: ‘What is everything?’ and were to re- 
ceive the reply: ‘ Everything is either A or non-A’, would not the response 
in a sense fail to say anything? And yet in another significant sense the 
statement does say something. It discourses in point of fact about every- 
thing and is therefore pregnant with the widest possible intentional range 
of reference. It further states that everything there is either possesses 
or does not possess a certain undisclosed property A. And what it says 
about everything is true, always true, and logically valid even if there were 
nothing at all and in particular no one to utter the statement. But what 
the principle of excluded middle does not say is perhaps exactly what the 
pupil was impatient to discover: what are the A things and what are the 
things which are non-A. And so in each case appropriately it is wise both 
to carry emergency umbrellas to a picnic and to explore the environment of 
our Lebenswelt for the As and the non-As. For one does not go to logic 
to be instructed concerning matters of meteorological or metaphysical fact. 

There is space now only to comment summarily on the four main theses 
which some critics oppose to elements in modern logic, as recommended 
to traditional logicians in the disputed essay on Conventional Logic and 
Modern Logic. 

The first charge is this: in the propositional calculus ‘ p’ and ‘ q’ do not 
stand for any statements whatever; they can represent only logical judg- 
ments. The retort direct is to provide specimen cases where, if I am not 
mistaken, real judgments occur, as follows: 
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The stove has exploded and the house is on fire. (21) 


It is not the case both that the stove has exploded and that 
the house is on fire. (22) 


Either the stove has exploded or the house is on fire (or both). (23) 
If the stove has exploded, then the house is on fire. (24) 


By this time we know under what necessary and sufficient conditions each of 
these four statements is truth-functionally true or false. And we are now 
prepared not to say that one statement schema implies another until we 
know whether the corresponding conditional it truth-functionally valid. 

The second thesis is this: it is not true as the calculus of propositions 
assumes that the negation of every statement has a unique meaning. My 
first comment is to the effect that the truth-functional calculus of state- 
ments in two-valued non-modal logic is not a theory of meaning at all, 
and hence does not assume that the negation of every statement has or 
does not have a unique meaning. But the truth-functional calculus of 
statements does exhibit that the negation of every statement does have a 
unique truth-value, i. e., the contradictory opposite of the truth-value of 
the original statement. We have here only to recall the test case whereby 
‘Peter is not white’ is transformed by a second negation into the positive 
assertion ‘ Peter is white’, which is true if ‘Peter is not white’ is false, 
and false if ‘ Peter is not white’ is true. 

I have already stated that the truth-functional calculus of statements is 
not a theory of meaning. But it may still be possible for a logician who en- 
dorses the truth-functional calculus of statement composition also to have 
a serviceable theory of meaning. I may therefore be permitted to mention 
a few remarks about meaning in this particular test case. It seems to me 
that the resultant statement ‘ Peter is white’ does have a unique and un- 
ambiguous meaning, whereas the proposed and original negation of a previ- 
ous positive statement: ‘ Peter is not white’, does not have a unique and 
unambiguous meaning insofar as it does not reveal in fact what color Peter 
does have, if any. For while there is one and only one color which is white, 
there are many colors of each of which it can be said that it is not white. 
But it is clear that these issues, although interesting, are here parentheti- 
cally stated and only incidental to the central point of the reviewer’s charge 
and the corresponding rejoinder. 

The third thesis is this: the calculus of propositions cannot deal with the 
truth or falsity of statements, apart from intentionality. The retort in- 
direct to the present charge is to the effect that intentionality is a theory 
of reference, and while reference may or may not be relevant to the episte- 
mology of certification of empirical truths, it is certainly irrelevant to the 
precise problems of a generalized theory of logical validity. Hence the 
truth-functional calculus of statement composition is formally independent 
from, but perfectly compatible with, the intentionality theory of reference 
in realist philosophy. 

The final thesis is this: the calculus cannot be independent of metaphys- 
ies since reasoning is unintelligible without cause. I focus here exclusively 
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upon the reason which is here adduced to establish that logic is not inde- 
pendent from metaphysics. And note that failure to accept the reason for 
any statement need not necessarily be construed as rejection of the state- 
ment itself. If I were to state that God exists because I happen to think 
so, I would be making one statement and exhibiting the reason for making 
it. But one does not become a declared atheist by remarking in public that 
he finds the alleged reason unacceptable and inconclusive. Similarly to re- 
ject one critic’s reason is not the same as to deny that there is some one or 
other significant dependence of logic upon metaphysics. It is simply to 
say that if there is such a genuine dependence, the reviewer's present rea- 
son does not disclose it. 

It has thus been argued that reasoning is unintelligible without cause. 
For reasons which have been previously mentioned in the discussions about 
the difference between a theory of meaning and a theory of validity, I 
translate this to mean that inference is invalid without a knowledge of 
cause and proceed to exhibit a counter-instance as follows: 


If it is the case that either sea-horses have marine riders or 
sea-horses do not have marine riders, and it is the case that (25) 
sea-horses have marine riders, then it is not the case that sea- 
horses do not have marine riders. 


The relevant inference is incontrovertibly correct and legitimate because 
the corresponding truth-functional conditional is truth-functionally valid. 
And the corresponding truth-functional conditional is truth-functionally 
valid because under exhaustively all possible assignments of truth-values 
to its component statements the composite conditional cannot not come out 
true. But I confess that I have not the slightest idea in the world what 
might be the ontological and real cause on account of which sea-horses 
have marine riders, if they do, or do not have marine riders, if they do 
not. It might even be because there are no submarine saddles. I do not 
know. For such information one might apply with more hope of success 
to an expert ichthyologist who is more likely to be familiar with such fishy 
matters than a logician. But one may rightly demand of a logician who 
certifies a given inference as correct to be able to state a sufficient reason 
for the correctness of the inference. And this, I think, as my closing re- 
mark, modern logicians are perfectly equipped to do. For it is the case 
that the relevant inference is correct because the corresponding conditional 
is truth-functionally valid. And the corresponding conditional is truth- 
functionally valid because under exhaustively all possible assignments of 
truth-values to its component statements the conditional unfailingly comes 
out true. 

In conclusion may I mention that Father Bochénski,! Father Boehner? 


1 Letter postmarked Fribourg on February 22, 1952, which states in part: 
“T wish to congratulate you on that piece of work. It seems to me that it 
is very important, perhaps a turning-point in the history of Scholastic 
Logic of the XXth century. You not only stated exceedingly well the 
only possible opinion about that subject, but you also were, as far as I 
can see from the discussion, successful in convincing your colleagues. You 
will understand that this is a big thing for one who, as I, was fighting for 
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Jan Lukasiewiez,? Heinrich Scholz,4 and E. W. Beth,5 among others—some 
from the grave and some from the world of the living—endorse this repeti- 
tion of the epilogue to the evidence presented in the original brochure 
(p. 60): 


It is therefore high time that the sponsors of a conventional logic (call 
it Aristotelian, traditional, Scholastic, as you please) took cognizance of 
their joint inherited responsibilities to their predecessors and effected 
the transition to modern logic (call it mathematical, formal, symbolic, 
as you please) wherein much of what our forebears hinted, hunted, or 
happily disclosed, has been revived and perfected and what yet remains 
problematic could very well profit by their accumulated stores of 
philosophic wisdom and mental acumen, engaged anew in a cooperative 
intellectual enterprise of the first order of magnitude.6 


JosepH T. Ciark, SJ. 
Canisius College 
Buffalo, N.Y. 





that understanding during something like 25 years. I wish to thank you 
and to congratulate you most sincerely.” 


2Letter postmarked St. Bonaventure, N. Y. under date of July 3, 1952, 
which says in part: “ Many thanks for your book on Conventional Logic 
and Modern Logic. I am very much pleased with your presentation. . 
Let us sincerely hope that your book will contribute to a better under- 
standing of modern logic by the so-called neo-Scholastics. If they only 
knew their own tradition.” 


3Letter postmarked Dublin on August 18, 1952, that states in part: 
“Many thanks for your beautiful work on ‘ Conventional Logic and Mod- 
ern Logic’ which I got two days ago. I am very happy that my attempts 
to diminish the ‘cleavage’ between the old and the new logic have pro- 
duced such fruitful effects. Your work together with your excellent ‘ Work- 
ing Bibliography’ will be of great importance for all institutions (not only 
the Catholic ones) in which Logic is taught.” 


_ Letter postmarked Miinster under date of October 9, 1953, which reads 
in part with reference to a copy of his review as enclosed: “ Dies ist die 
Anzeige, die heute von Ihrer Studie an das Zentralblatt fiir Mathematik 
gegangen ist. Ich wiinsche mir sehr, dass ich Sie so charackterisiert habe, 
dass Sie sich wiedererkennen. Ich habe das Zentralblatt vorgezogen, weil 
im deutschen Raum die Zahl der mathmatischen Logiker, die sich in- 
tereseieren fiir das, was vor ihnen gewesen ist, immer noch etwas grosser ist 
als die Zahl der Philosophen, die bereit sind, etwas hinzuzulernen.” 


5 Letter postmarked Amsterdam under date of November 3, 1952, which 
reads in part: “I have just received, via Los Angeles, the copy of your 
‘Conventional Logic and Modern Logic’ which you kindly sent me. To 
my thanks for this gift, I may add my congratulations. Your book is, as 
far as one can judge at first glance, most interesting. I have no doubt that 
you will have to face some resistance, but soon you will be rewarded for 
your trouble.” 


®T take this occasion to publish a list of corrigenda for the volume. P. 
7,1. 10, for .. . repeated twice ... read: ... taken twice .... P. 25, 11. 1-2, 
delete... the statement .... P. 31, 11. 21, 22, 23, 24, for... being... 
read i Pp. 54, 92, for .. . Joseph Salamucha ... read... Jan 
Salamucha.... P. 56, 1.9 from bottom for... antecedentis...read... 
consequentis .... P. 86, for ... Charles Saunders Pierce ... read... 
Charles Sanders Peirce . . 
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Division B: Pumosopuy or Nature: JoHN T. Boneg, Chairman 
Problem (a): Albertus Magnus and the Oxford Platonists 


Albert the Great was born in the small town of Lauingen on the Danube 
in Swabia some time around the year 1200.1 After some elementary school- 
ing in or around his native town, Albert apparently went to the university 
of Padua to study the liberal arts.2 Before he completed the university 
course, however, Albert decided to enter the newly founded Order of 
Preachers, quite possibly being received into the Order by the Master Gen- 
eral, Bl. Jordan of Saxony, in 1223.3 As the Canon Law of the time for- 
bade religious to study the arts, Albert returned to Germany to study 
theology in one or more houses of the Order. In 1233 he was sent to the 
new Priory at Hildesheim as lector, and later to Freiburg-in-Breisgau, 
Ratisbon, Strasburg, and finally to Cologne, the foremost Priory in Ger- 
many.* It was during these years that Albert wrote the uninteresting and 


1 There is no agreement among historians as to the date of Albert’s birth. 
J. Echard, F. Pelster and H. Scheeben following one tradition give the date 
as 1193. Cf. Quetif-Echard, Scriptores Ord. Praed., Paris 1719, I, p. 162a; 
Pelster, Kritische Studien zum Leben und zu den Schriften Alberts des 
Grossen, Freiburg 1920, pp. 34-52; Scheeben, Albert der Grosse, Zur Chrono- 
logie seines Lebens, in Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte des Domi- 
nikanerordens in Deutschland, 27, Vechta 1931, pp. 4-5. P. Mandonnet, P. 
Glorieux, F. Van Steenberghen and E. Gilson insist that Albert was born in 
1206 or 1207. Cf. Mandonnet, Dict. d’Hist. et de Géog. Ecclésiastiques, 
Paris 1912, I, col. 1515; also “ La Date de Naissance d’Albert le Grand,” in 
Revue Thomiste, XXXVI (1931), 233-256; Glorieux, Répertoire des Maitres 
en Théologie de Paris, Paris 1933, I, p. 62; Van Steenberghen, Siger de 
Brabant, II, (Les Philosophes Belges XIII) Louvain 1942, p. 439; Gilson, 
History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages, New York 1955, p. 277. 
The earliest chroniclers, Bernard Gui and Ptolomey of Lucca, and the early 
list of Dominican Parisian Masters merely state that Albert died in 1280, 
being octogenarius et amplius. This seems to agree more favorably with 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, MS 40.B.14, fol. 2lvb: “Hee igitur cecu- 
tientes pre senectute propter dileccionem Paternitatis Vestre et reveren- 
ciam studiose questionbus Vestris respondimus, oracionibus magis de cetero 
cupientes intendere quam questionibus curiosis respondere.”’ This was com- 
posed by Albert in April of 1271. 


2“ Pataviam, quae nune Padua vocatur, in qua multo tempore viguit 
studium litterarum.” Albert, De natura locorum, tr. 3, c. 2, ed. Borgnet IX, 
570b-571a. Albert could not have studied the Aristotelian books at Padua. 
for they were not yet introduced into the curriculum. Moreover Roger 
Bacon explicitly states that Albert was self-taught in philosophy: “ nun- 
quam philosophiae partes audivit nec didicit ab aliquo, nec fuit nutritus in 
studio Parisiensi, nec alibi, ubi viget studium philosophiae.” Opus Tertium, 


c. 9, ed. Brewer, London 1859, p. 31, also Compendium Studii Philosophiae, 
ibid. p. 426. 


3 Cf. Mandonnet, “La Date .. .” loc. cit. 


*“tantum in brevi profecit, quod sentencias bis legit Colonie. In Hilde- 
shem primo fuit lector, post in Vriburgo, post in Ratispona duobus annis, et 
post in Argentina. Exinde Parisius ivit.” Legenda I, Henry of Herford, 
201. For interpretation of this see H. Scheeben, op. cit., pp. 18-21. 
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provincial Tractatus de Bono, largely dependent upon William of Auxerre’s 
Summa Aurea. It is almost an anacronistic work, reflecting the allegorical 
and moral exegesis typical of the later twelfth century. In it there is 
nothing of Aristotle, and nothing of the recent discoveries and translations. 

About the year 1242 Albert was sent to Paris to prepare for his mastership 
in theology. The difference between the intellectual climate of Germany 
and that of Paris was like that between night and day. He arrived in the 
civitas philosophorum, as he called Paris, and the whole world opened up 
before him. The new Aristotle, the stimulating Averroes, and the vast 
store of universal knowledge translated from the Greek and Arabic were 
irresistible. At the Dominican convent of St. Jacques Albert fulfilled the 
university requirements for the bachelor of theology, lecturing cursorily on 
the Bible for two years, then on the Sentences of Peter Lombard for at 
least one year. But all during this time Albert was more interested in 
acquiring the new philosophy than in lecturing on the Sentences; and for 
this reason his commentary is not particularly outstanding. St. Albert was 
the first German Dominican to become a master in theology at Paris. His 
inception in theology under Guéric of Saint-Quentin took place in 1245, and 
he continued to lecture as master in the Dominican chair pro ezternis until 
1248.6 Most probably it was at Paris that Albert began his monumental 
presentation of the whole of human knowledge to the Latin West, para- 
phrasing all the known works of Aristotle and pseudo-Aristotle, adding the 
discoveries of the Arabs, and even adding whole sciences which Aristotle 
did not have time to write about.7 It seems that some of the Brethren 
implored Master Albert to explain the books of Aristotle’s Physics to them 
in writing,’ even though he was a Master in Theology. Albert acceeded to 
their wishes, but his plan was far more ambitious than his Brethren could 
have imagined. Not only did he explain the fundamentals of natural sci- 


5 Also known as Tractatus de natura boni. This work was discovered by 
Fr. Pelster at Munich in Clm. 9640, fol. 45-140v and 26831, fol. 20-180v; it 
is still unpublished. Cf. Pelster, “ Der Tractatus ‘De natura boni’. Ein 
ungedruchtes Werk aus der Friihzeit Alberts des Grossen,” in Theolo- 
gische Quartalschrift, CI (1920), 64-90. 


6“ post tres annos sui magisterii Coloniam mittitur.” Legenda I, Henry 
of Herford 201. 


7“ rit autem modus noster in hoc opere Aristotelis ordinem et sen- 
tentiam sequi, et dicere ad explanationem eius et ad probationem eius quae- 
cumque necessaria esse videbuntur, ita tamen quod textus eius nulla fiat 
mentio. Et praeter hoc digressiones faciemus, declarantes dubia subeuntia, 
et supplentes quaecumque minus dicta in sententia Philosophi obscuritatem 
quibusdam. ... Et addemus etiam alicubi partes librorum imperfectas, et 
alicubi libros intermissos vel omissos quos vel Aristoteles non fecit, vel forte 


si fecit, ad nos non pervenerunt.” Albert, Lib. J Phys., tr. I, c. 1, ed. Borg- 
net, III, 1b-2a. 


8“Tntentio nostra in scientia naturali est satisfacere pro nostra possibili- 
tate Fratribus Ordinis nostri rogantibus ex pluribus iam praecedentibus 
annis, ut talem librum de physicis eis componeremus in quo et scientiam 
naturalem perfectam haberent, et ex quo libros Aristotelis competenter 
intelligere possent.” Ibid., la. 
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ence, but he intended to explain systematically the whole of human learn- 
ing embracing all the natural sciences, logic, rhetoric, mathematics, astron- 
omy, ethics, economics, politics and metaphysics. “Our intention,” he says, 
“is to make all the aforesaid parts [of knowledge] intelligible to the 
Latins.”® In the new critical edition of St. Albert’s works 17 of the pro- 
jected 40 volumes, i.e. almost half of the volumes, will contain the known 
paraphrases on the works of Aristotle and pseudo-Aristotle, “a gigantic 
literary production,” Prof. Gilson says, “ which defies analysis.”19 His con- 
temporaries referred to him as Doctor Universalis. During his own life 
time he was called “the Great.”11 And what is more incredible——and we 
have this on the testimony of Roger Bacon,—even in his own life time 
Master Albert was accepted in the schools as an auctoritas on an equal 
footing with Aristotle, Avicenna, and Averroes: “Nam sicut Aristoteles, 
Avicenna et Averroes allegantur in scholis, sic et ipse; et adhuc vivit et 
habuit in vita sua auctoritatem, quod nunquam homo habuit in doctrina.” !* 

Why did Albertus Magnus, a Master in Sacred Theology, devote so much 
energy to the explanation of Aristotelian and pseudo-Aristotelian works? 
Why did the greatest German master of the thirteenth century spend so 
much time expounding Peripatetic philosophy, even when he was Provin- 
cial of Germany, Bishop of Ratisbon, preacher of the crusades and retired 
bishop lecturing in theology? Modern historians are under the common 
impression that Albert’s commentaries are nothing more than an encyclo- 
pedia of what others thought, a mere paraphrase of Aristotle with pedantic 
digressions containing a multitude of quotations from known and unknown 
authors.13 They claim that nowhere in these commentaries does Albert 
express his own views; it is to the theological works we must go to know 


ed : nostra intentio est omnes dictas partes facere Latinis intelligibiles.” 
id., 2a. 


10 EF. Gilson, op. cit., p. 277. 


11 For example by the Spanish Dominican, Ramon Marti in 1271 and the 
Annales Basileenses (Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, XVII, 
p. 202), which cover the years between 1266 and 1277. 


12 Opus Tertium, ed. cit., p. 30; see also p. 31, Opus Minus, pp. 327-8. E. 
Gilson (op. cit., p. 668 note 3) interprets Bacon’s protests against the 
“authority ” of Albert to mean that Albert should rather be called a “ com- 
piler”’, since he is not the auctor of the thoughts expressed. But Bacon’s 
remarks clearly mean that students and masters accepted equally the 
authority of Albert, Aristotle and his two Arabian interpreters in scholastic 
disputations. Bacon does not object to Albert’s compilation, but to his 
competence. The same objection is raised to the use of Alexander of Hales 
as an auctoritas and auctor; surely Bacon never thought of Alexander as a 

“compiler”. “Nam vulgus credit quod [Alexander et Albertus] omnia 
sciverunt, et eis adhaeret sicut angelis, nam ili allegantur in disputationibus 
et lectionibus sicut auctores. Et maxime ille qui vivit [ie. Albertus] habet 
nomen doctoris Parisius; et allegatur in studio sicut auctor, quod non 
potest fieri sine confusione et destructione sapientiae, quia etus scripta plena 


sunt falsitatibus et vanitatibus infinitis.’ Bacon, Opus Minus, ed. cit., pp. 
327-8. 


13 G. Meersseman, Introductio in Opera Omnia B. Alberti Magni, Bruges 
1931, pp. 6-10; E. Gilson, op. cit., p. 277 and p. 668 note 3. 
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what Albert really thinks in philosophical matters.14 There are certainly 
grounds for this view, since Albert himself tells the reader that he is merely 
presenting the doctrine according to the principles of the Peripatetics. In 
two extraordinary passages Albert even defies the reader to discover any- 
thing of his own in what he has written.15 But could not all such passages 
be a rhetorical device to convince the reader that he himself is not the 
inventor of the truths expounded? Can there in fact be any doubt that 
Albertus Magnus personally was a convinced Aristotelian? Can there be 
any doubt that Albert saw in Aristotelian principles the true solution of 
philosophical problems? No evidence has been brought forth to show that 
Albert the theologian contradicted anything proposed as Aristotelian doc- 
trine in the commentaries. Quite the contrary. In such personal works as 
the replies to the 43 problems of the Master General, John of Vercelli,16 
the solution to the 15 questions of Giles of Lessines,17 and De unitate in- 
tellectus against Averroes18 Albertus Magnus fully endorses what he has 
written in the commentaries, at least on those points mentioned by Albert. 
Moreover a careful study of Albert’s commentaries on Aristotle and pseudo- 
Aristotle reveals: (i) a deliberate rejection of erroneous Platonic, Stoic and 
Pythagorean doctrines, (ii) a strongly-worded repudiation of erroneous in- 
terpretations of Aristotle, and (iii) a clear declaration of his own view 


14 G, Meersseman, ibid., p. 8. 


15“nec aliquis in eo potest deprehendere quod ego ipse sentiam in phi- 
losophia naturali.” (De Animalibus, lib. X XVI, ed. Stadler, II, 1598); “in 
qua non dixi aliquid secundum opinionem meam propriam, sed omnia dicta 
sunt secundum positiones Peripateticorum; et qui hoc voluerit probare, 
diligenter legat libros eorum, et non me, sed illos laudet vel reprehendat.” 
(Lib. XIII Metaph., tr. II, c. 4, ed. Borgnet, VI, 751-2). After a similar 
renuntiation in his exposition of the Politics Albert adds: “et hoc dico 
propter quosdam inertes, qui solatium suae inertiae quaerentes, nihil 
quaerunt in scriptis nisi quod reprehendant ” (ed. Borgnet, VIII, 803). 


16 Problemata determinata found in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, MS 40 
B.14, fol. 17r-2lvb. I hope to have this text ready for publication soon. 


17 De quindecim problematibus, ed. Mandonnet, Siger II, Louvain 1908, 
pp. 29-52. Some corrections of this text have been made by F. Van Steen- 
berghen. (“Le De Quindecim Problematibus d’Albert le Grand” in Mé- 
langes Auguste Pelzer, Louvain 1947, pp. 415-439) But Van Steenberghen’s 


arguments for dating this work shortly before 1277 are based on untenable 
assumptions. 


18 Because the author of the Summa Theologiae claims to have disputed 
the question at the Papal Curia of Alexander and later to have written a 
little book Contra Averroistas, all the authorities (Mandonnet, Geyer, 
Glorieux, Meersseman, Van Steenberghen, Gilson and others) believe that 
Albert’s De unitate intellectus was composed in 1256. But such a date is 
not possible, except on the basis of Mandonnet’s chronology wherein all of 
Albert’s works, including the Metaphysics, were written before 1256. Cf. A. 
Dondaine, Secrétaires de Saint Thomas, Rome 1956, p. 188. 
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whenever he thinks Aristotle himself has been deceived.19 Indeed St. 
Albert’s attitude toward the Oxford Platonists is a special case of his over- 
all Aristotelianism.2° 

The problem of the chronological order of St. Albert’s writings is one of 
the most exasperating in the whole of medieval research.2! If we grant 
that Albert began his Aristotelian commentaries during his regency at 
Paris, 1245-8, we can claim that the major expositions were completed by 
1260 or 1267 at the latest.22. From the recently discovered replies of Albert 
to John of Vercelli we know for certain that in 1271 Albert was already go- 


19“ Bece haec videtur esse sententia Aristotelis et est expositio Averrois 
de hoc qualiter tempus se habeat ad animam, et est imperfecta, ut videtur 
mihi.” Lib. IV Phys., tr. III, c. 16, ed. Borgnet, III, 339b. “ Neque videtur 
verum quod in quinquaginta annis non apparet nisi bis... Et ideo puto 
ego quod istud Aristoteles recitaverit ex opinionibus aliorum et non ex veri- 
tate demonstrationis vel experimenti, cum absque dubio experta sint a me 
et ab aliis veridicis consideratoribus sociis meis ea quae sunt objecta.” Lib. 
III Metheororum, tr. IV, c. 11, ed. Borgnet IV, 679b. “ Sunt enim decepti 
Peripatetici in hoc quod volunt similem esse modum inceptionis principiorum 
naturae et rerum perfectarum in natura. Et hoc non est verum, quia... 
Dicet autem fortasse aliquis nos Aristotelem non intellexisse, et ideo non 
consentire verbis eius... Et ad illum dicimus, quod qui credit Aristotelem 
fuisse deum, ille debet credere quod nunquam erravit. Si autem credit 
ipsum esse hominem, tunc procul dubio errare potuit sicut et nos.” Lib. 
VIII Phys., tr. I, c. 14, ed. Borgnet III, 553b. 


20. Gilson claims it is difficult to ascertain the true extent to which 
Albert blended Platonism with Aristotelianism, “the more so as Albert 
himself does not seem to have had a perfectly precise notion of their dis- 
tinction.” His. of Chris. Phil., ed. cit., p. 669 note 4. It is difficult to know 
what Gilson means by this. It is true that certain elements of Platonism 
are not incompatible with Aristotle’s doctrine; and St. Albert, like St. 
Thomas, found no difficulty in accepting those elements. But Platonic doc- 
trines opposed to the principles of Aristotle are always expressed by St. 
— with great clarity, precision and accuracy, as far as I have been able 
to Judge. 


21 At one extreme there is the position of P. Mandonnet, who claimed 
that all of Albert’s commentaries on Aristotle were written between 1245 
and 1256. Cf. “Polémique Averroiste de Siger de Brabant,” Revue 
Thomiste, V (1897), 95-105. At the other extreme there is the position of 
F. Pelster, who maintained that the Aristotelian commentaries were all 
written between 1256 and 1275. Cf. Kritische Studien, ed. cit., pp. 156-161, 
and “ Zur Datierung der Aristotelesparaphrase des hl. Albert des Grossen,” 
in Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, LVI (1932), 423-436. F. Van Steen- 
berghen generally agrees with the chronology presented by Pelster. Cf. 
Siger de Brabant, ed. cit., pp. 470-479. Other authorities argue to a more 
probable chronology between the extremes of Mandonnet and Pelster. 


29 
22 


“Tam aestimatur a vulgo studentium, et a multis qui valde sapientes 
aestimantur, et a multis viris bonis, licet sint decepti, quod philosophia iam 
data sit Latinis, et completa, et composita in lingua Latina, et est facta in 
tempore meo et vulgata Parisius, et pro auctore allegatur compositor eius.” 
Roger Bacon, Opus Tertium, c. 9, ed. cit., p. 30. This was written to Pope 
Clement IV in 1267. Bacon clearly states that the philosophy given to the 
Latins is completa. Further, when Bacon refers to “ tempore meo Parisius ”, 
he usually means the period between 1242 and 1257. Whatever exageration 
there may be in this, it does prove that Albert’s Aristotelian commentaries 
were complete by 1267. 
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ing blind pre senectute, and that he had already solved many of the pro- 
posed problems in his book De causis; 23 from the De causis we know that 
he had already commented on the Metaphysics, apparently some years 
earlier. All the authorities on the subject agree that the Metaphysics is 
one of the last, if not the last Aristotelian work interpreted by Albert, 
although there is considerable disagreement as to the date of composition.24 
St. Albert’s exposition of the Physics, his first on the Aristotelian corpus, 
was undoubtedly composed at Paris. It gives the impression of having 
been written in a library, and a magnificent library at that. His com- 
mentary on the Metaphysics, on the other hand, manifests a keener aware- 
ness of current problems; it is freer in style and less encumbered by Al- 
bert’s encyclopedic knowledge. 

At the very beginning of his paraphrase of the Metaphysics Albertus 
Magnus directs his attack on the error Platonis “who said that natural 
things are founded on mathematical, and mathematical being founded on 
divine, just as the third cause is dependent on the second, and the second 
on the first; and so [Plato] said that the principles of natural being are 
mathematical, which is completely false.” 25 The basis of this error, Albert 
explains, is that Plato saw a certain ascending order from natural bodies to 
mathematical, to divine, but he misunderstood the explanation of this order. 
Seeing that all changeable beings are continuous, and that all continuous 
beings are simple, Plato thought that the principles of natural science are 
mathematical, and that the principles of mathematical are metaphysical, or 
divine. “ And this is the error which we have rejected in the Books of the 
Physics, and which we shall again reject in the following Books of this sci- 
ence [of metaphysics].”26 Actually in his commentary on the Physics 
Albert rejected this Platonic error only in passing, discussing it infrequently 
and very briefly. But in the Metaphysics it is a central theme running 
throughout the whole of his paraphrase. Albert had in mind not so much 
the historical Plato, but the amici Platonis,27 who were undoubtedly his 
own contemporaries. 

What is this error Platonis rejected by Albertus Magnus? As Albert 
understands the information given by Aristotle (Metaph. A, 6), Plato first 


*3 “De hoc rationibus demonstrativis dissertum est a nobis in nostro libro 
De — Problemata Determinata, MS. cit., fol. 17va, also fol. 18ra-b, 
19va, 19vb. 


24 According to Mandonnet Albert’s Metaphysics was composed shortly be- 
fore 1256. Revue Thomiste, V (1897), 102-3. Pelster dates the work between 
1270 and 1274. Zeitschrift fiir kath. Theologie, LVI (1932), 435. Glorieux 
dates it about 1265-70. Répertoire, I, 70. 


25 “Cavendus est autem hic error Platonis, qui dixit naturalia fundari in 
mathematicis, et mathematica in divinis, sicut causa tertia fundatur in se- 
cunda, et secunda in prima, et ideo dixit esse principia naturalium mathe- 
aan quod omnino falsum est.” Lib. I Metaph., tr. I, c. 1, ed. Borgnet 


26 « 


Et hoc est error quem in libris physicis reprobavimus, et iterum in con- 
sequentibus huius scientiae reprobabimus eundem.” Ibid. 


27 Lib. I Metaph., tr. I, c. 8, ed. cit., p. 15b. 
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of all postulated eternal ideas separated from the ever-changing reflection 
seen in the world of sense. For Plato the object of natural science is not 
the changing reflection, but the eternal subsistent ideas.25 Second, ante- 
cedent to the subsistent ideas are its formal generative principles, namely 
subsistent abstract figure and number—not just any number, but formal 
number, which is numerus principians entia29 Just as antecedent to every 
physical body there is abstract three dimensionality, so antecedent to every 
figure there is an abstract generative number. These subsisting figures and 
rumbers are the proper subject of the higher science of mathematics.3? 
Finally, the principle of all number is unity, which is the eternally sub- 
sistent God from Whom all being flows. Hence this separated unity from 
which all being flows, ie. God, is for Plato the proper subject of meta- 
physics, the divine science! Albert adds that quidam Latinorum also 
maintain that God is the the proper subject of metaphysics, but they avoid 
the obvious difficulty 32 by employing different terms such as ens, cause, 
first cause, and God to designate distinct aspects of the subject, “ thinking 
that every distinction is a solution.” “ But,” continues Albert, “I abhorr 
such dialectical arguments in sciences concerning reality, for they lead to 
many errors.” 33 Thus for Plato and the Platonists there are three ascend- 
ing grades of separated being, and there are three corresponding grades of 
scientific knowledge. Natural science studies the abstract ideas of nature; 
mathematics studies the abstract figures and number; the divine science of 
metaphysics studies God from Whose unity all plurality flows. And just 
as the lower grade of being depends upon the higher for its very existence, 
so the lower grade of scientific knowledge depends upon the higher for its 
very intelligibility. 

This is the error Platonis which Albert stalks throughout his exposition 
of the Metaphysics. But the error Platonis is not a simple error; it is a 
complex view of science and of reality. Every element of that complex 
view is vigorously rejected by Albertus Magnus. Not only does he deny 
that universal natures are subsistent and separated from sensible matter— 
for this was commonly rejected in the thirteenth century—, but he calls 


28 Timaeus, 30C-31B, 48E-52C ; Parmenides, 128D-142A. Cf. Albert, esp. 
Lib. I Metaph., tr. V, c. 5-15; Lib. VII Metaph., tr. II, c. 1-9. 


29 Republic VII, 522A-534D, Timaeus 35A-36C, Parmenides, 142A-146A. 
Albert, Lib. I Metaph. tr. IV, c. 2, ed. cit., p. 63b; see also Lib. I, tr. V, c. 10, 
ed. cit., p. 102B-108a; Lib. IIT, tr. II, c. 11, ed. cit., p. 162a-164b; Lib. VII, tr. 
III, c. 10, ed. cit., p. 463a-464b. 


80 Plato, Republic, loc. cit., Parmenides, loc. cit. Albert, Lib. I Metaph., 
tr. I,c. 1, ed. cit., p. 3a. 


31 Albert, Lib. I Metaph., tr. I, c. 2, ed. cit., p. 4b-5b. 


32“ Quod autem erronea sit haec opinio, constat quia nihil ratione quaesi- 
tum est et subiectum in scientia aliqua subiecta; Deus autem et divina sepa- 
——, in ista scientia; ergo subiectum esse non possunt.” Ibid. 
p.5 


33 “Sed ego tales logicas consequentias in scientiis de rebus abhorreo, eo 
quod ad multos deducunt errores.” Ibid., p. 6b. 
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absurdum and omnino falsum the claim that the principles of natural phe- 
nomena are mathematical. He denies that mathematical being are in any 
way subsistent and separated from matter, and he denies that the unum 
which is the principle of number has anything to do with the unum of 
metaphysics. He denies that God is the proper subject of metaphysics; 
and he rejects the Platonic view that natural science is subalternated to 
mathematics, and that natural science and mathematics are subalternated 
to metaphysics. In fact Albertus Magnus was more vehement in his re- 
peated rejection of the error Platonis than he was in his explicit rejection 
of the Averroist unity of the intellect. 

The attitude of Albertus Magnus canont be fully appreciated without 
reference to his contemporaries who were in fact defending the error Pla- 
tonis, at least in its essential claims. Who were these contemporaries? 
Albert mentions none of his contemporaries by name, nor does he ever 
quote their writings. But it would be incredible if Albert did not know of 
the English Platonists who acquired a considerable reputation, particularly 
at Oxford. 

Apart from the early Platonic origins of the University of Oxford, which 
can be traced to the school of Chartres, the one who most influenced Ox- 
ford Platonism in the thirteenth century was the secular master, Robert 
Grosseteste, first teacher of the Oxford Franciscans. Albertus Magnus cer- 
tainly knew and used Grosseteste’s magnificent commentary on the Pos- 
terior Analytics, and certain other treatises such as De luce, De iride, and 
De natura locorum.4 Grosseteste’s “ metaphysics of light’, which was in- 
spired by Scripture, Augustine and Plato, is sufficiently well known so as 
not to need repetition here.35 For Grosseteste the whole material world is 
generated from light rays, which by self-multiplication in three dimensions 
acquire various kinds of corporeity. The rays of light follow determined 
laws of mathematical proportionality, and are derived from God, the lux 
prima38 Hence for Grosseteste the key to understanding nature lies in 
geometrical optics.37 In his commentary on the Posterior Analytics, which 
was written before 1210,38 Grosseteste gave much consideration to the ap- 
plication of mathematics to physical phenomena. He recognized, as did 
Albert following him, that the mathematical medium in such demonstra- 
tions could not account for the whole physical phenomenon, for a part of 
that phenomenon depends upon the nature of the material subject.39 But 


34 Grosseteste, Commentaria in libros Posteriorum Aristotelis, ed. Venetiis 


1494; Die philosophischen Werke, ed. L. Baur (BGPM, IX), Miinster 1912. 


_*5 See A. C. Crombie, Robert Grosseteste and the Origins of Experimental 
Science, Oxford 1953. 


38 Commentaria in lib. Post. Arist., lib. I, c. 7, ed. cit., fol. 7r; De luce, ed. 
cit., pp. 51-59. Cf. Albert, Lib. J Metaph., tr. III, ec. 2, ed. cit., p. 64a. 
87 Cf. A. C. Crombie, op. cit., p. 131. 


38D. A. Callus, “The Oxford Career of Robert Grosseteste,” Oxoniensia, 
X (1945), 45, and “ Robert Grosseteste as Scholar,” in Robert Grosseteste, 
Oxford 1955, p. 12, p. 251. 


39 Comm. in lib. Post. Arist., lib. I, ¢. 12, ed. cit., fol. 11vb-12ra; see lib. T, 
c. 8, fol. 8r. 
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for Grosseteste the demonstration involving the nature of the subject is 
only quia demonstration; while demonstration through the mathematical 
middle term begets propter quid knowledge.49 Not even his theory of the 
nature of light provided Grosseteste with a propter quid explanation in 
optics; this ability is accorded only to mathematics, at least in such sci- 
entiae mediae as optics. Although Grosseteste did not explicitly embrace 
the view later stigmatized as the error Platonis, the beginnings of that 
view were already professed by Robert Grosseteste when he sought to find 
the explanation of natural science in mathematics. 

Of far greater importance is the view of Robert Kilwardby, who as a 
secular master lectured for many years in arts at Paris, probably from 
1237-4541 Only a small portion of the Aristotelian commentaries ascribed 
to Kilwardby in the Stams catalogue have been identified42 They include 
commentaries on the Physics, Metaphysics and on all the libri naturales, 
undoubtedly composed during his regency in arts at Paris4#% When Kil- 
wardby entered the Dominican Order around 1245, he was sent to Oxford 
to begin the study of theology. His monumental treatise, De ortu scien- 
tiarum, seems to have been composed at Oxford some time around 1250, 
apparently at the request of the “ Dominican Provincial or the academic 
authorities of the Order.” 44 The 67 chapters of De ortu scientiarum con- 
tain a detailed discussion of the nature, origin and division of each of the 
speculative sciences, the three moral sciences, the seven mechanical arts, 
and the three sciencie sermocinales45 In Chapter 25 Kilwardby raises four 
questions, the responses to which clearly present the error Platonis envis- 
aged by Albertus Magnus. First Kilwardby asks how can abstracted knowl- 
edge be true? Second, why is the term ‘abstraction’ applied especially to 
the mathematical sciences? Third, what is the difference and order of ab- 
straction in the three speculative sciences? Fourth, what is the difference 
and the order of abstraction in the four mathematical sciences? 

Answering the first question, Kilwardby says that the veracity of abstrac- 
tion is based on the priority and posteriority of different forms in nature. 
What is prior in nature can be conceived by the intellect without that 


40 [bid., fol. 1lvb. 


41D. A. Callus, “ The ‘ Tabulae super Originalia Patrum’ of Robert Kil- 
wardby, O.P.’,” in Studia Mediaevalia R. J. Martin, OP., Bruges 1948, p. 247. 


oe Stamsensis, ed. G. Meersseman (MOPH, XVIII), Rome 1936, 
p. 57, n. 6. 


43D. A. Callus, op. cit., pp. 244-5. 


44 [bid., p. 249. E. Sommer-Seckendorff (Studies in the Life of Robert Kil- 
wardby, OP., Rome 1937, p. 16) believes that Kilwardby’s De ortu scien- 
tvarum was written while he was a master in arts at Paris, but the research of 
Father Callus leaves no room for doubt in the matter. 


45 I am indebted to Father Bernard Delany, O.P., for allowing me to use his 
text of Kilwardby’s De ortu scientiarum, prepared from four MSS. Certain 
obvious corrections have been made without noting the variants, and refer- 
ences given below are to Merton College, Oxford, MS 261, fol. 19r-66r. 
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which is posterior46 In nature one find this priority of forms between sub- 
stance and accident, number and magnitude, quantity and sensible qualities, 
and between a qualitative form absolute considerata and one in materia 
signatas? That is to say, there is a natural sequence of forms: substance, 
number, extension, sensible qualities, and individuality. Hence it is not 
mendacious to consider a prior form without its subsequent forms. 

In his answer to the second question Kilwardby insists that mathematics 
is more abstract than natural science, and that metaphysics is more abstract 
than mathematics.48 But mathematics rather than metaphysics merits the 
designation de abstractis, because everything in mathematics is considered 
per abstractionem, since “almost all” of the objects of mathematics exist 
concretely in sensible reality. Kilwardby inserted the word “ almost ”, be- 
cause, regardless of what the philosophers think, one can speak of the 
‘number’ of angels, although this is not the concern of the metaphysician.4® 
Metaphysics, on the other hand, considers substances which are actually 
separated from matter, hence it is more properly said to be de separatis.5° 

In his reply to the third question Kilwardby presents a clear and simple 
picture of ascending “grades of abstraction”. The first and lowest grade 
of abstraction is from concrete matter (a sensibili signato), and that be- 
longs to the physicist. The second and higher grade abstracts from qualita- 
tive motion and changeable matter, and this belongs to the mathematician. 


46“ Quod enim est prius per naturam potest ab intellectu concipi per se 
sine posteriori. Quando ergo illud prius ab intellectu concipitur cum suis 
proprietatibus preter posterius et eius proprietates, non est in hoc conceptu 
nec in hac consideracione falsitas, quia intellectus non dicit quod illus prius 
est in re per se sine omni posteriori ei concreto.” De ortu scientiarum, cap. 
25ad1. MS cit., fol. 3lrb. 


47“ Eodem modo se habent ad invicem substancia et accidens, similiter 
numerus et magnitudo, ut patet, et quantitas ad qualitates activas et passivas, 
et omnino forma absolute considerata preter materiam signatam ad formam 
in materia signata hic et nunc, que forte eadem est per essenciam solo esse 
differens.” Jbid., fol. 3lva. The basis for Kilwardby’s order of forms (and 
hence of sciences) is the presumed Aristotelian doctrine of the “ order of acci- 
dents ” in reference to substance. 


48 Also cap. 24 ad 1, fol. 29rb. 
49 Cap. 25, fol. 32ra; also cap. 24 ad 1, fol. 29rb. 


50“ Ad secundum dicendum quod verum est quod phisica et omnis sciencia 
abstrahit, et metaphisica plus quam mathematica. Et tamen mathematica 
pocius dicitur esse de abstractis quam phisica, quia maioris abstraccionis est 
quam illa, sicut dicit Aristoteles in 2° Phistcorum quod minus abstrahunt 
phisica mathematicis; item pociusquam metaphisica, quia omnia que mathe- 
matica considerat per abstraccionem considerat, quia aut omnino omnia aut 
fere sunt concreta cum rebus phisicis. Et dixi fere propter numerum qui in 
spiritibus separatis est, quicquid super hoc sentirent philosophi. Verumpta- 
men de numeris illorum non est cura arismetico secundum quod talis est. Set 
metaphisica non solum considerat substanciam que est in rebus phisicis ab- 
strahendo ipsam ut in se consideret secundum quod substancia est, set sub- 
stancias omnino separatas a motu et a materia secundum esse; et quia illa 
est potissima pars metaphisice que huiusmodi substancias considerat, ideo 
magis dicitur esse de separatis quam de abstractis.” Ibid., fol. 3lva-b. 
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Kilwardby excludes qualitative motion in this grade of abstraction, but al- 
lows for change of place in order to account for astronomy and the other 
mathematical sciences dealing with locomotion. The third and last grade 
abstracts from all accidents and considers substance in all its purity, and 
this belongs to the metaphysician.51 Thus abstraction is a process of re- 
moving the succession of forms which Kilwardby believed necessary to the 
make-up of every creature. Lest there be any doubt of his position, Kil- 
wardby further notes that whatever there is of substance in the metaphysi- 
cian’s consideration is also in mathematics and physics, and whatever quan- 
tity there is in the mathematician’s consideration is also in physics.52 
According to Kilwardby natural science considers materia transmutabilis 
and motion, and for this a knowledge of all four causes is necessary. 
Mathematics considers quantity which is “antecedent to natural forms” 
and qualities, and for this efficient and final causes need not be consid- 
ered.53 Finally metaphysics considers the unity and plurality of pure sub- 
stance. Therefore Kilwardby said that it also belongs to the metaphysi- 
cian to explain the cause of plurality in mathematics.54 It was because of 
Kilwardby’s inability to distinguish between the meaning of ‘number’ in 
mathematics and its meaning in metaphysics, that he found difficulty in ex- 
plaining the difference between mathematics and metaphysics.55 To the 
extent that all sciences use number and proportionality, they are subordi- 
nated to arithmetic, which is quasi mater aliarum [scientiarum].56 But it 
is the task of metaphysics to explain the source of multiplicity in mathe- 
matical being, for when mathematical being is divested of quantity there is 
nothing left but substance in its naked plurality. The proper subject of 


metaphysics is God as the first cause of all plurality, material and imma- 
teria].57 


51“ Ad tercium dicendum quod omnis sciencia abstrahit, et maxime specu- 
lativa. Et primus et minimus gradus abstraccionis est a sensibili signato, et 
iste competit phisico. Secundus et ulterior gradus est omnino a motu altera- 
tivo et materia transmutabili, non tamen omnino a motu et omnino a materia, 
et iste competit mathematico. Tercius et ultimus est omnino ab accidente, ut 
consideretur substancia in sua puritate, et iste competit metaphisico.” Jbid., 
fol. 3lvb. “ Tercio, tolle dimensiones quantitativas et restat nuda substancia, 


et hee est ultima abstraccio et pertinet ad metaphisicum.” JIbid.; see also 
cap. 24 ad 1, fol. 29ra. 


52 [bid., fol. 31vb-32ra; also cap. 24 ad 1. 
53 Tbid., cap. 14 ad 2, fol. 24v. 


54“ Tolle igitur has differencias que pertinent ad naturalem et dimitte eas 
ei, et superest corpus scil. substancia corporea, que quia substancia est com- 
posita unitatem habet, que multiplicata numerum facit; et hoc videtur per 

oc quod unitas et numerus univoce sunt in spiritibus, et ideo unicam causam 
habent utrimque.” Jbid., cap. 24 ad 1, fol. 29rb; also cap. 14 ad 2, fol. 24vb. 


55 This is apparent throughout chapters 29 to 31, fol. 33vb-38ra. 
56 Ibid., cap. 22, fol. 28vb; cf. whole of cap. 22. 


_ 57 According to Kilwardby metaphysics must consider all being in general, 
i.e, as substantia nuda. But its proper subject is “substancia eterna que est 
causa omnis substancie et accidentis in triplice genere cause”; thus it con- 
siders all substance as derived from a first substance, or first cause, who is 
God. Ibid., cap. 26, fol. 32rb-va. 
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In his response to the fourth question Kilwardly summarized his view of 
the four mathematical sciences. The lowest of all the mathematical sci- 
ences is astronomy, for it considers celestial motion through the principles 
of geometry. Hence astronomy is prior to and more abstract than natural 
science.58 Since discrete quantity is simpler and prior to extension, all the 
sciences which deal with number are prior to geometry. Among these the 
lowest is harmony, by which Kilwardly did not man the audible harmony 
of music, but the pure harmony of numerical proportions.59 The highest 
and most abstract of all the mathematical sciences is arithmetic, or algebra, 
quia ipsa ut sic, nulla aliarum indiget.© 

Thus for Kilwardby the three degrees of abstraction together with the 
subdivision of mathematical abstraction correspond to real forms which are 
prior and posterior in nature. Of course, Kilwardby never held the pure 
Platonic doctrine of universal natures, figures, and numbers subsistent out- 
side the mind of God. But the reality of these forms in created substances 
and the reality of the divine exemplars are basic to his whole philosophical 
doctrine. Underlying Kilwardby’s discussion of the speculative sciences is 
the conviction that the science of numerical proportions is the key to un- 
derstanding all the other sciences, even metaphysics, because numerical 
proportions are, as it were, the intrinsic principle of created multiplicity. 

Robert Kilwardby’s best known disciple at Paris was Roger Bacon, 
who was already a master in arts of Paris when Albertus Magnus ar- 
rived at the university in 1242. Bacon tells us that he taught arts 
at Paris for many years, probably more than any other master.®1 
Unfortunately some of his writings of this period have not been identi- 
fied, among them his commentary on the Metaphysics.®2 The three well 
known Opera were all written after 1265, when Bacon had become a 
Franciscan Friar then living in Oxford. Hence we do not known what 
Bacon taught concerning the division of the sciences. However his re- 
peated insistence that “without mathematics no science can be had” 63 


58 Tbid., cap. 16 ad 1, fol. 25v. 


59“ Deinde armonica adhuc naturaliter precedere videtur geometriam, 
quia numerus armonicus de quo considerat, prior videtur esse magnitudine, 
et est secundum veritatem.” Jbid., cap. 24 ad 4, fol. 32ra. In chapter 18 
Kilwardby divides music or harmony into “mundanam, humanam et in- 
strumentalem.” fol. 27rb. 


60 Tbid., cap. 19, fol. 27va. 
61 Bacon, Compendium Studii Philosophiae, c. 8, ed. Brewer, p. 468. 


62In the Communia Mathematica Roger Bacon frequently refers to his 
own work on the Metaphysics, e.g. “et hoc manifestavi in Metaphysica 
mea” (Op. hac. ined., XVI, p. 2), “ Hec in metaphysicis ostendi certitudin- 
aliter .. .” (ibid.) “ Declaravi quidem in Methaphysica, quod mathematica 
dicitur dupliciter.” (ibid.) This work as far as I know has not yet been 
identified. Cf. Roger Bacon. Commemoration Essays, ed. A. G. Little, 
Oxford 1914, p. 377, p. 406-7, and P. Glorieux Répetoire, II, 56-76. 


63 Opus Tertium, ed. Brewer, p. 35, p. 64, p. 57. Cf. A. C. Crombie, op. 
eit., pp. 139-163; L. Baur, “ Der Einfluss des Robert Grosseteste auf die 
wissenschaftliche Richtung des Roger Bacon,” in Roger Bacon, ed. A. G. 
Little, pp. 33-54. 
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clearly shows that for Bacon the principles of natural science are to be 
found in mathematics. In the Opus Maius and in the Opus Tertium he 
considers the study of mathematics second in importance only to that of 
languages.64 He even calls it prima scientiarum,® for without it the secrets 
of nature can never be understood, and the demonstrations of metaphysics 
cannot be rigorously cogent.66 Bacon, however, held that the principles 
used in mathematics are assumed as true by that science; it belongs to the 
higher science of metaphysics to “ prove” them.67 But we do not know 
how Bacon conceived this function of metaphysics. Bacon’s theory of the 
hylemorphic composition of all matter, spiritual and corporeal, by a succes- 
sion of forms is identical to that of Kilwardby.68 One may, perhaps, pre- 
sume that Bacon’s Platonism was not far removed from that of his former 
master, Robert Kilwardby, and that of his ideal master, Robert Grosseteste. 

From what has been said it is clear that at least these three, Grosseteste, 
Kilwardby and Bacon, merit the title of “ Oxford Platonists” in the sense 
that these men, associated with Oxford, defended the view characterized by 
Albertus Magnus as the error Platonis. Of these three, however, the chief 
protagonist was the Dominican, Robert Kilwardby. 

What was the view of Albertus Magnus as opposed to the Oxford Platon- 
ists and to the error Platonis? Albert’s view may be stated briefly under 
the following five points: 

1) The principles of natural science are not mathematical, “for dimen- 
sions are not principles of bodies according to any esse, rather they are con- 
sequent upon the fact that they are concrete physical bodies having proper 
principles like matter and form, and that the form giving existence is in 
this matter.” 69 Physical dimensions are consequent upon bodies; abstract 
dimensions are consequent upon abstraction. “That a natural body should 
be constituted by the dimensions of quantity, and that mathematical meas- 
ures should be the principles of physics are both absurd for all who know 


64 Opus Maius, ed. Bridges, Oxford 1897, I, pp. 97-108; Opus Tertium, ed. 
cit., p. 105 ff. 


65 Opus Tertium, ed. cit., p. 105; see Opus Maius, ed. cit., I, 97-98, where 
he calls mathematics the “door and key ... of the sciences and things 
of this world.” Cf. D. E. Smith, “ The Place of Roger Bacon in the History 
of Mathematics,” in Roger Bacon, ed. A. G. Little, pp. 153-183. 


os Communia Mathematica, ed. cit., p. 66. “Quarta autem via est in ap- 
plicatione mathematice ad res huius mundi sciendas et sciencias aliquas tam 
divinas quam humanas quomodo scilicet omnes sciencie requirunt demon- 


straciones mathematice et opera et instrumenta eius, nec aliter sciri possunt 
nec doceri.” Jbid., p. 7. 


67 Ibid., p. 6. 


_ 88 On this point see T. Crowley, Roger Bacon. The Problem of the Soul 
tn his Philosophical Commentaries, Dublin 1950, pp. 81-115, p. 200, p. 207. 


69“ Dimensiones enim non sunt principia corporum secundum esse 
aliquod, sed potius consequentia esse eius quod est corpus, et sua principia 
secundum esse ratum quod habet sicut forma et materia et illius materiae 


= inesse quod dat forma.” Lib. I Metaph., tr. I, c. 1, ed. cit., p. 
a. 
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anything about the experience of the Peripatetics.’7 For St. Albert na- 
tural science is an autonomous science having its own principles of research, 
its own principia propria illuminantia.™1 

2) The object of mathematics is not an antecedent form, but an ab- 
stracted measure.72 Not only is physical number and extension consequent 
upon the physical constitution of bodies, but mathematical quantity is con- 
sequent upon physical quantity by a pure abstraction.73 Although mathe- 
matical physics is concerned with physical bodies of the sensible world, it 
understands sensible phenomena only insofar as they can be measured and 
numbered.74 Hence for St. Albert explanations of physical phenomena 
through mathematical principles are propter quid only for the quantitative 
aspect; concerning the physical phenomenon secundum quod ipsum mathe- 
matics can give no explanation.75 

3) Unity which is the principle of physical and mathematical number is 
essentially different from the unity which is identical with Being. Albert 
discusses this point at great length and admits that it is a difficult question 
much discussed by philosophers. But he concludes that unity which is the 
principle of number, both physical and mathematical, is an accident de- 
rived from matter.786 But unity which is the concern of metaphysics is the 
indivisibility of the existing substance.77 St. Thomas Aquinas was to em- 
phasize this error of the Platonists more explicity.78 

4) The subject of metaphysics is not God.7® “In accordance with all the 
Peripatetics speaking the truth,” Albert says, “ Being is the subject insofar 


70“ et secundum hoc corpus naturale constitueretur dimensionibus quan- 
titatum, et mathematica secundum esse accepta erunt principia physicorum, 
quae ambo sunt absurda apud omnes qui aliquid noverunt de peritia Peri- 
pateticorum.” Jbid., tr. IV, c. 8, p. 75a. 


71 Lib. I Post. Anal., tr. V, c. 6, ed. Borgnet II, p. 140a-b; Lib. I Phys., 
tr. I, c. 5, ed. Borgnet III, p. 10b-11b. 


72 Tib. XII Metaph., tr. I, c. 3, ed. cit., p. 696b-697a. 


73 Ibid.; also Lib. I Metaph., tr. I, ec. 1, p. 3a; Lib. I Phys., tr. I, c. 1, ed. 
cit. p. 2b-3b. 


74“non inquantum sunt sensibilia, sed inquantum sunt talia, hoc est, 
mensurae et numeri.” Lib. XII Metaph., tr. I, c. 3, p. 697. “quod unam 
eius partem quae est de quantitatibus coelestium, licet consideret id quod 
movetur, tamen non considerat in eo principia motus, sed potius mensuras 
quantitatis eorum quae moventur et motuum ipsorum; et ideo mathematica 
est illa consideratio.” Lib. VI Metaph., tr. I, ¢. 2, p. 385b. 


75“ Si autem passiones aliquae sunt, quae causantur ab hoc vel illo se- 
cundum quod hoe vel illud, in illis non dicit propter quid scientia superior, 
sed inferior.” Lib. I Post Anal., tr. III, c. 7, ed. cit., II, p. 85b-86a. 

Lib. VI Metaph., tr. I, c. 2, ed. cit., p. 385a-386a. 


76 Lib. V Metaph., tr. I, c. 8, ed. cit., p. 287a. 

TT Ibid., p. 288a. 

78 Sum. Theol., I, q. 11, a. 1 ad 1; In III Metaph., lect. 12, n. 499-501. 
79 Lib. I Metaph., tr. I, c. 2, ed. cit., p. 4b-5b. 
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as it is Being, and not insofar as it is this kind of Being,” 5® The analogical 
notion of Being as such is arrived at once the mind realizes that there exists 
something which is not physical.81 Indeed if there were no non-physical 
substance in reality, natural science would be the supreme wisdom.8? That 
the Platonic opinion is erroneous is evident, for there would be nothing to 
look for in metaphysics, if God were the proper subject. Deus autem et 
divina separata quaeruntur in ista scientia 83 

5) Metaphysics is the last science to be studied and hence it presupposes 
all other sciences and arts. The particular sciences and arts are not ren- 
dered superfluous by metaphysics. Knowledge of the transcendental truths 
of metaphysics does not explain things in their propria natura; this expla- 
nation can be had only in the particular sciences and arts.84 St. Albert 


80“ Tdeo cum omnibus Peripateticis vera dicentibus dicendum videtur, 
quod ens est subiectum inquantum ens est, et ea quae sequuntur ens in- 
quantum est ens (et non inquantum hoc ens) sunt passiones eius, sicut est 
causa tantum substantiva et accidens, separatum et non separatum, potentia 
et actus, et huiusmodi.” Jbid., p. 5b. 


81“ Dicamus igitur quod ens multis quidem modis dicitur de his quae 
sunt sub ipso, ut partes ipsius. Et ideo non dicitur univoce... Ens autem 
cum multis modis diversis re et ratione de multis dicatur, dicitur tamen 
omnibus his modis ad unum nomen et ad unam aliquam naturam, ad quam 
omnes illi modi dependent; et ideo non est aequivocum secundum veram 
aequivocationem ... Et hoc videmus in analogia communitatis dictae 
secundum causam finalem.... Huius autem adhuc simile exemplum est in 
communitate analogiae causae efficientis dictum ... Ita etiam multiplici- 
ter ad unum subiectum omnium, sicut superius dictum est, etiam ens multi- 
pliciter dicitur de multis, quae omnia dependent ad unum ens, quod est 
verum ens et subiectum omnium, et accipiunt nomen ab ipso.” Lh. IV, 
Metaph., tr. I, c. 3, ed. cit., p. 206a-207a. “Et inquantum principiatur ab 
uno, in tantum speculatio eorum pertinet ad istam philosophiam. Quia 
tamen speculatur Philosophus de ente, et primum ens ex quo alia pendent 
et entia nominatur est substantia, quot sunt substantiae, tot sunt partes 
philosophiae primae. Sunt autem substantiae separatae quae primae sunt 
in esse secundum omnes sui differentias, licet ultimae sunt in nostra cogni- 
tione, et sunt substantiae physicae quae secundum suas differentias pos- 
teriores sunt in natura, licet priores sint in nostra cognitione quae a sensu 
incipit.” Ibid., tr. I, c. 6, ed. cit., p. 211b-212a. 


82“ Si enim non est aliqua substantia diversa existens a physicis .. . tunc 
oporteret quod physica esset scientia prima et universalis.” Ib. VJ 
Metaph,. tr. 1, c. 3, ed. cit., p. 387a-b. 


83 Lib. I Metaph., tr. I, c. 2, ed. cit., p. 5b. See also Lib. I Phys., tr. III, 
ec. 18, ed. cit., III, p. 91b, where Albert defends this doctrine of Avicenna 
against the attack of Averroes: “nescio quare reprehendit Averroes, cum 
ipsum sit necessarium quod dicit Avicenna. Scimus enim quoniam ens est 
subiectum primae philosophiae, et divisiones et passiones entis esse, quae 
in prima philosophia tractantur, scil. per se et per accidens, et per potentiam 
et actum, et unum et multa, et separatum et non separatum. Et cum 
separatum sit differentia et passio entis, non potest esse subiectum. Et cum 
dicitur quod metaphysicus est de separatis, non intelligitur hoc modo de 
separatis sicut intelligentiae sunt separatae, sed intelligitur de his quae 
separata sunt per diffinitionem et esse.” 


84“ Nec aliae scientiae superfluunt eo quod causae omnium et principia 
stabiliuntur in ista, quia primo a transcendentibus scitis, non propter hoc 
scitur scientia vel ars particularis.... Et ideo ad sciendas res in propria 


natura, summe requiruntur scientiae particulares.” Lib. I Metaph., tr. I, ec. 
2, ed. cit., p. 6a-b. 
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frequently mentions that considerable experience is necessary before one 
ean even begin the study of first philosophy.85 The reason for this is not 
just that youthful blood is hot and impatient, but more that human reason 
is slow in realizing that something more than the sensible world exists. 

Our discussion of Albertus Magnus and the Oxford Platonists has shown 
two opposing views of learning and of reality. The Paltonists underesti- 
mated the validity of particular sciences and arts: the truths of natural sci- 
ence are to be found in mathematics, and the mathematician is led imme- 
diately to the contemplation of God in metaphysics. For Albertus Magnus, 
on the other hand, each science is autonomous within the limits of its own 
principles; mathematics, rather than being a key to nature, is at best only 
a remote aid. For Albert the way to metaphysics is through the natural 
sciences. Only at the end of one’s searching does the human mind find rest 
in the contemplation of God. 

J. ATHANASIUS WEISHEIPL, O.P., D.Phil. (Oxon.) 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 





Problem (b): Toward an Integrated Psychology 


The problem of whether empirical psychology has a right to exist as an 
autonomous science, distinct from the philosophy of nature, is ever chal- 
lenging the attention of modern scholastic philosophers. The frequency 
with which the question is raised together with the lack of general agree- 
ment with proposed solutions indicates well enough the lack of ease widely 
felt with regard to the independent status of psychology.1 We intend 
today to examine the mutual relation of the two disciplines in the light 
of the intrinsic need one has for the other. 


Psychology Needs Philosophy 


There are several ways in which it is possible to conceive of science. It 
may be limited to a body of correlations between phenomena, without any 
attempt to investigate natures. Such is the positivistic concept. Or sci- 
ence may be thought of as a body of researches and propositions about 
some subject, without intrinsic organization and in abstraction from the 
status of the propositions as certain or only probable. Or science may be 
considered in the Aristotelian sense as a body of conclusions about a sub- 


85 “ Similiter ea quae intellectui hominis proportionata non sunt, eo quod 
quae ante ipsum sunt, ab intellectu hominis non accipiuntur, nisi per pos- 
teriora, scilicet per effectus et signa, quae etiam in particularibus et singu- 
laribus experiri oportet. Ideo sapientialia a puero vel adulto certitudina- 
liter non accipiuntur.” Lib. VI Ethic., tr. Il, ec. 25, ed. Borgnet VIII, p. 
ar See whole of chapter 25, and Inb. J Metaph., tr. I, c. 8, ed. cit., p. 
5a-l6a. 


1 For economy of expression we will usually refer to empirical psychol- 
ogy simply as “psychology” and to philosophical psychology simply as 
“ philosophy.” 
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ject, organized around the principles of the subject, whereby the principles, 
causes and properties of that subject are demonstrated to be necessarily 
connected. Such a science gives certain and eternally valid knowledge 
through proper causes. It is science attained by the propter quid demon- 
strative syllogism. All the elements that enter into the science: definitions, 
factual observations, inductions, dialectical investigations, all are orientated 
toward the propter quid demonstration, the exigencies of which control 
the whole organization and development of the science. 

It is this last concept of science that is traditional among the followers 
of St. Thomas. The principles of specification, subordination and sub- 
alternation of sciences, such as are found in the text of St. Thomas and in 
the classical manuals of scholastic philosophy, have this type of science in 
mind. That this notion of propter quid science, strict and exalted though 
it be, is the true notion Aristotle considers axiomatic, for the human mind 
spontaneously seeks such a knowledge through proper causes.2. Only such 
knowledge can bring rest and satisfaction to the human mind. 

Even if, for general purposes, we accept a lesser notion of science, we 
must admit that there is such a propter quid science of nature, natural 
philosophy, and that any other knowledge of nature should be called sci- 
ence only by analogy with this primary instance of natural science. More- 
over, in order to be named science in an analogous rather than equivocal 
sense, lesser types of science must at least yield certainty or be ordained 
as instruments of investigation for the attainment of certainty,3 otherwise 
there would be no similarity at all to justify the application of the same 
name to disciplines that would be completely different. 

We may take it as granted that the mind seeks propter quid knowledge, 
certain knowledge through proper causes, of human nature and all its 
properties. Some science of this type is attained in philosophical psy- 
chology. Now if empirical psychology does not or cannot yield this kind 
of science, if it seeks only a positivistic goal of fact-finding and correlation 
or merely attempts to construct a body of more probable truths,4 then it 
can be called science only in an equivocal sense. In that case, the question 
whether philosophical and empirical psychology are autonomous sciences 
would have no meaning, since psychology would not claim to be science 
in the Aristotelian sense. The two psychologies would not stand on com- 
mon ground, as far as their noetic status is concerned. I believe it safe to 
say that the more common opinion at present is that empirical psychology 
is not an autonomous propter quid science; it is not considered science in 
a univocal sense with philosophy. 

Yet we cannot so easily dismiss the question. The drive of the human 
mind toward knowledge through proper causes does not stop with the 


2 Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, I, 2, 71b12-14. 
3 Cf. St. Thomas, Jn I Sent., Prol., q. I, a. 3, qu. III, sol. 2. 


4“The goal of psychology is to reduce discord among our philosophies 
of man, and to establish a scale of probable truth, so that we may feel 
increasingly certain that one interpretation is truer than another. The 
goal is as yet unattained; as our discussion suggests, it probably lies far in 
the future.” (G. Allport, Becoming [New Haven, 1955], p. 17.) 
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incomplete findings of philosophy, but impels men to the minute investi- 
gations of detailed phenomena. The mind will never reach rest and satis- 
faction until full truth is attained, and if, due to our human limitations, the 
perfection of knowledge is never attained, men will never stop desiring it 
and searching for it.5 The human question “why” cannot be repressed. 

Since, then, science in the full sense of the word is certain knowledge 
through proper causes, and philosophy is the primary analogate of such 
science dealing with man, it follows that empirical psychology can claim 
scientific status only if it provides certain knowledge through proper causes 
or if it is somehow ordained to philosophical psychology for its interpreta- 
tion and completion or in any other way in which a secondary analogate 
may be ordered to a primary analogate. We may therefore state that psy- 
chology needs philosophy in order to have scientific status. 

Psychology also needs philosophy in order to define psychic realities. 
The problem of definition is one of the embarrassments of psychology; 
witness the divergence of definitions from one author to another. Phi- 
losophy defines psychic operations through the formal object that termi- 
nates and specifies the act. The act thus defined leads a posteriori to the 
proximate principle, or faculty, that produced it. Psychology, on the con- 
trary, often defines through material object, for instance, the division of 
senses into exteroceptors, proprioceptors and interoceptors. Similarly, 
psychologists often give an omnibus type of definition for intelligence or 
speak of it in terms of adjustment to environment; this is to define by 
material, rather than by formal object. Whereas the definitions of phi- 
losophy are rigorously realistic and precise and point out definite psychic 
entities, the definitions of psychology frequently have a conceptualistic 
character, to the extent at least that there is no reality corresponding pre- 
cisely to a definition. Yet preciseness and realism of concept are absolutely 
necessary if certainty is to be attained. It is chaotic to allow concepts 
that mean so much that they mean nothing. Therefore, the process of 
defining through formal objects is necessary for psychology. This method 
is really an application of the principle of potency and act discovered in 
natural philosophy by the analysis of motion. Psychology therefore needs 
philosophy in order to construct realistic definitions. 

There are many particular issues in which psychology stands in need of 
philosophical concepts in order to understand its factual findings. We shall 
enumerate a few, without intending to give a complete list.7 Psychology 


5 Cf. St. Thomas, Jn I Meteorologicorum, lect. 1, n. 1. 


6 J. Maritain, Scholasticism and Politics (London, 1945) p. 129 points to 
the lack of the criterion of the formal object as a weak point of the 
Freudian topology of the psyche. Freudianism can hardly be classed as 
empirical psychology. It is a pseudo-philosophical type of knowledge. 
Its influence on psychology is an indication of the definite need of psy- 
chology for philosophy. 

7 Further examples are given in a recent article by Sinai Ucko, “ Phi- 
losophy and Psychology in Contemporary Thought,” Philosophy Today, I 
(1957) 255-265. This article from a non-scholastic source is a striking 
confirmation of our own thesis in this paper. 
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needs the concept of soul, the specifying and unifying principle of man, 
the reason for the interaction in man of the vegetative, sensitive and 
rational functions,’ the only explanation of the self that underlies the 
varied behavior of man.® It needs the notion of faculty, er psychic power 
residing in the organs of sensation in a form-matter relationship. It needs 
the idea of an internal evaluative sense, the Thomistic cogitative sense, to 
explain the process of perception.1° 

The doctrine of the cogitative sense is important also for understanding 
emotion as a psychic function rather than in terms of mere behaviorism 
and physiological reaction. Emotion is the act of an appetite of the 
psychic order. It follows upon the apprehension and evaluation of some 
concrete good. In animals the cognitive part of emotion is mediated by 
the estimative faculty, in man by the cogitative. Since the cogitative is 
& sense power, operating under the guidance of reason, we can understand 
how emotion remains in the sensitive order, yet has in it some participa- 
tion of reason. The somatic correlate of emotional experience is required 
by St. Thomas as essential to the act of the sensitive appetite! There- 
fore, all the findings of psychology about the physiological accompaniments 
of emotion fit into St. Thomas’ definition of emotion. Philosophy, then, 
can provide psychology with a framework for an integral understanding of 
emotions. 

Psychology cannot be indifferent to the problem of intellect. Much of 
the investigation of intelligence by experimental psychologists is really an 
investigation of the estimative or cogitative sense, the particular reason in 


8 Cf. T. V. Moore, The Driving Forces of Human Nature (New York, 
1948) pp. 427-444; T. Gannon, Psychology, The Unity of Human Behavior 
(Boston, 1954) pp. 19-26; “The Role of Scholastic Psychology. Editorial,” 
The Modern Schoolman, XIV (1937) 75.; R. Allers, “ Cause in Psychology,” 


Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, XIV 
(1938) 70-89. 


® The concepts of self and soul were banished from psychology by Wundt, 
who attempted to construct a “psychology without a soul.” For half a 
century since then “ psychologists have tried every conceivable way of 
accounting for the integration, organization, and striving of the human 
person without having recourse to the postulate of a self. In very recent 
years the tide has turned. Perhaps without being fully aware of the his- 
torical situation, many psychologists have commenced to embrace what 
two decades ago would have been considered a heresy. They have re- 
introduced self and ego unashamedly and, as if to make up for lost time, 
have employed ancillary concepts such as self-image, self-actualization, 
self-affirmation, phenomenal ego, ego-involvement, ego-striving, and many 
other hyphenated elaborations which to experimental positivism still have 
a slight flavor of scientific obscenity.” (G. Allport, op. cit., p. 37; ef. pp. 
36-58; R. S. Woodworth, Contemporary Schools of Psychology [New York, 
1948] pp. 241-248, “ Personalistic Psychology.’’) 


10 Cf. M. Arnold, “ Discussion of Sister Marian Dolores’ Paper,” in Per- 


ception in Present-Day Psychology, a Symposium (New York, 1956) pp. 
36, 37, 42. 


11 Summa Theologiae, I-IT, 22, 2, ad 3; I, 20, 1, ad 2. Cf. Arnold-Gasson, 
The Human Person (New York, 1954) Chap. 10, “ Feelings and Emotions 
as Dynamic Factors in Personality Integration,” pp. 294-313. 
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man. An exact definition of intellect, which can be had with relative ease 
and unshakeable certainty through philosophy, would be of immeasurable 
help to psychology. It would seem doubly necessary to have a full ac- 
count of intellect when it comes to testing intelligence. St. Thomas expects 
a high correlation between the cogitative sense and the power of abstract 
reasoning; 12 still the construction and choice of tests, with the relative 
amounts and kinds of items, should be made in the light of a clear and 
precise knowledge of what kind of reality is being tested.13 

Psychology needs the concept of will, or rational appetite. A mech- 
anistically inspired psychology finds no place for free will; it reduces it to 
muscular tension, greater positive valence of motive, ability to persist in 
behavior, etc.14 However, the concept of free will, easily attained through 
philosophical methods,!® is needed in order to construct an adequate defi- 
nition of empirical personality, in order to account for personality inte- 
gration, and consequently to determine the technique of the counselor and 
psychotherapist. 

When psychology turns into the field of therapy or into the practical 
order in general, we contend that it should be equipped with an integral 
concept of human nature: at this stage philosophical and psychological 
knowledge must be integrated. We may argue the possibility of studying 
man in fragments. But man cannot act in fragments. The subjective end 
of man, his full perfection as a human being, is of the nature of a totality. 
This must be known in order to establish a valid self-ideal, a plan for the 
integration of personality. In fact, we have to know man’s nature and end 
in order to set up a standard of normal personality. 

Finally, at the dialectical level of hypothesis and theory psychology 
ought to proceed in the light of the certainly demonstrated doctrines of 


12 Summa Theol., I, 85, 7; I-II, 51, 1; Contra Gentes, 1, 3; De Malo, 
8, 3, ad 8. 


13Cf. D. Wechsler, The Measurement of Adult Intelligence, 3rd. ed. 
(Baltimore, 1944) p. 73. 


14“ Unfortunately, contemporary psychology is at a loss to find a place 
for this significant chapter in human adjustment. The concept of a factor 
of self-determination, or will, is incompatible with the mechanical model 
that was substituted for the concept of living man by Descartes and be- 
queathed by him to modern thought. Several times throughout the course 
of this introduction to psychology we have called attention to the stiff and 
lifeless mold into which scientific psychology has been cast by the philo- 
sophical assumptions of mechanistic associationism. But nowhere else have 
these philosophical strictures pressed in with such crippling restraint as in 
the field of volition. They have forced psychology into a position with 
regard to will that enjoys neither scientific soundness nor logical con- 
sistency.” (T. Gannon, Psychology, The Unity of Human Behavior, p. 
384. Cf. the author’s complete treatment of will, pp. 384-409.) 


15A statistical method for verifying freedom of the will has been 
worked out by the late Louis B. Snider, 8.J., “ A Research Method Validat- 
ing Self-Determination,” in Arnold-Gasson, op. cit., pp. 222-263. The 
method, while successful, is very complicated when compared with the 
equally valid philosophical method. Moreover, this and any empirical 
method can only establish the fact of freedom; it cannot assign the reason 
why man is free. 
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true philosophy. Thereby, knowledge and scientific investigation will be 
proceeding from the known to the unknown, from the certain to the un- 
certain. Valuable time and energy will be saved. But most of all, psy- 
chology will be set upon a stable foundation and on an undeviating way 
toward attaining further truth. 


Philosophy Needs Psychology 


Psychology, we have shown, needs philosophy in order to achieve scien- 
tific status, to define psychic realities, and to understand many particular 
problems. Philosophy, for its part, has no less need of psychology. First 
of all, philosophy needs the factual data that psychology supplies. Phi- 
losophy must be solidly founded upon the facts of experience for the data 
from which it constructs definitions and demonstrations. The premisses of 
demonstration depend on a previous process of induction. Even the prob- 
lems raised and the questions asked in philosophy are suggested by the 
facts of experience, which arouse the mind’s wonderment at why things 
should be so. Strictly speaking, a relatively meager store of empirical data 
is sufficient to begin a philosophical study, but not for the perfection of it. 
Our concepts are abstracted from the generalized image, or expertmentum, 
of the cogitative sense, the faculty of experience. This image is used by 
the active intellect as an instrument for forming an intellectual impressed 
species. The richer this erperimentum, the more perfect will be the con- 
cept that the intellect produces through its instrumentality. Thus, phi- 
losophy based on fewer facts will not have the depth and richness of that 
with a broader empirical basis. 

The perfection of philosophy requires empirical psychology for another 
reason. We desire a perfect understanding of ourselves and all our func- 
tions. Therefore, we will not be satisfied until we extend our knowledge 
well into the details of our operations. The study of sensation is naturally 
complemented by investigation of the intensity and thresholds of sensation; 
memory is not thoroughly understood without the empirical determination 
of the laws governing it. Much of this extended knowledge is dialectical, 
but it takes its place in philosophy as preparatory to future demonstra- 
tion 16 or at least as pushing the investigation of the subject as far as pos- 
sible to us. 

Philosophy needs a knowledge of the organization of the living body. 
The soul is the first act of such a body and is known through the effects it 
produces in that body. So our knowledge of soul can grow by extension 
of our knowledge of the living body. Such investigation is not foreign to 
philosophy, for body as well as soul is part of its subject and both can be 
understood only in mutual relation. 

Similarly, philosophy cannot dispense itself from the study of the organs 
of sensation. To do so would be to lay open the danger of spiritualizing 
sensation, at least to the point of viewing the sense faculties in a Platonic 
manner, rather than as vital energies informing material organs. A study 
of the sense receptors is necessary in order to understand the introduction 


16 Jn Boethii de Trinitate, VI, 1, corp. 
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of the impressed species, the reception of which is the final cause of the 
organs. Moreover, an integral investigation of sensation requires a rich 
acquaintance with experimental data. For instance, how many senses of 
touch are there? Is there a separate sense of pain? Do experiments on 
pain spots indicate a separate organ and does this point out a distinct 
sense? St. Thomas admits that diversity of organ will indicate a different 
faculty.17 

The study of perception, one of the major fields of modern psychology, 
finds its natural place in philosophy under the discussion of the cogitative 
sense. There is a well developed doctrine of the cogitative in St. Thomas, 
but for a long time it was eclipsed in scholastic manuals. The neglect of 
the study of perception and the cogitative gives a tragic oversimplification 
and naivete to explanations of the process of sensory cognition. The phi- 
losopher must consider the question, and there is no reason why he should 
be content with a few generalities. The perfection of his science requires 
him to pursue the topic into the particular instances of perception and to 
establish the laws that govern it. 

Even if we should grant a distinction between psychology and philosophy, 
one of the disciplines would undoubtedly have to judge the findings of the 
other. For instance, what is the relation between sensation and the ner- 
vous system, between knowledge and conditioned responses? Obviously, it 
would be philosophy that would do the judging, and it could not shirk the 
task, even at the undergraduate level, for the challenge of a rival expla- 
nation of man is too serious for indifference. Such judgment must depend 
upon adequate acquaintance with the other psychology. Therefore, prac- 
tically, an integration of psychology and philosophy is really forced upon 
us. 


Integration of the Two Psychologies 


Given the mutual intrinsic dependence of the two psychologies, there are 
three possible relations between them: subalternation, subordination and 
integration.18 If empirical psychology is subalternated to philosophy, then 
it receives from philosophy the principles by which it demonstrates, as 
ethics takes from psychology the knowledge of the nature of man and as 
modern physics takes from mathematics the numbers whereby it measures 
and demonstrates. This does not seem to be so in our present case, be- 
cause the dependence between th two psychologies is mutual, each needing 
the other for its completion and perfection. 

If empirical psychology is not subalternated to philosophy, is it then 
subordinated to it as part of its subject, in the same manner as philosoph- 
ical psychology is subordinated to the general science of changeable being? 
This cannot be, for the subjects of each are coextensive and not related as 
potential whole to subjective part. 


11". . possibile est in ea (anima) inveniri diversas potentias secundum 
diversam naturam obiectorum propter conditionem organorum, quae aptari 
potest huic vel illi naturae” (De Veritate, 15, 2). 


18 In Boeth. de Trin., V, 1, ad 5. 
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It remains, then, that the two psychologies are to be integrated. 

Such an integration was attempted by Cardinal Mercier in the earlier 
part of this century.19 It was seen by him to be perfectly in accord with 
the spirit of Aristotle and St. Thomas. Much of the early Catholic oppo- 
sition to empirical psychology and to its assimilation by philosophy seems 
to have been due to two factors: first, a misconception of the nature of 
philosophical psychology as dealing with the soul, instead of with the 
whole man, body as well; this tinge of Platonism or rationalism prevented 
scholastics from seeing the need of empirical psychology; second, Catholics 
distrusted the new psychology because of its mechanistic background. 
Perhaps it was this consciousness of the unacceptable philosophic presup- 
positions of psychology, together with the tinge of rationalism among 
scholastics, that prevented them from integrating the findings of the new 
psychology with their own concept of man. Nevertheless, Catholics were 
forced to give recognition to the rapidly developing rival psychology, 
which they quite naturally looked upon as a somehow different science 
from philosophy. In the course of time they proposed a number of 
theoretical justifications for the claimed autonomy of psychology. 

Catholic acceptance of psychology has now developed into enthusiasm 
for it. But not enough authors still point out the unsound philosophical 
basis of psychology or seem to realize how false suppositions vitiate the 
conclusions drawn in their light. Actually, psychologists cannot reason 
at all except in the light of a philosophy, which is logically prior to their 
science.20 

Practically all Catholic psychologists have consciously used their own 
philosophy to guide their development of psychology. In general, text 
book authors have incorporated much data of empirical science into their 


19D. Mercier, The Relation of Experimental Psychology to Philosophy 
(New York, 1902); ib., Cours de Philosophie, Vol. III Psychologie (Lou- 
vain, 1923); H. Misiak and V. Staudt, Catholics in Psychology (New York, 
1954) pp. 34-51. 


20 Cf. P. Groen, “Some Metaphysical Prepossessions of Modern Psy- 
chology,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
I (1935) 90-101; J. Loftus, “ Psychology Today,” The New Scholasticism, 
XII (1938) 161-170; R. Brennan, O.P., “ Modern Psychology and Man,” 
The Thomist, III (1941) 8-32; ib., History of Psychology (New York, 
1945) pp. 251-262; M. Arnold, “ Basic Assumptions in Psychology,” in 
Arnold-Gasson, The Human Person, pp. 3-48. It is not inappropriate, in 
this connection, to recall the words of Pope Pius XII in his recent call for 
a synthesis of scientific knowledge through philosophy. “ When the scien- 
tist is interpreting experimental data and applying himself to explain 
phenomena that belong to material nature as such, he needs a light which 
proceeds in the inverse direction, from the absolute to the relative, from 
the necessary to the contingent; a light which is capable of revealing to 
him the truth which science is unable to attain by its own methods since 
it entirely escapes the senses. This light is philosophy.” “Science and 
Philosophy, Address of Pope Pius XII to the Pontifical Academy of Sci- 
ences, April 24, 1955,” The Pope Speaks, II (1955) 116-117. 
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philosophical psychology and have allowed their philosophy to show up in 
their texts of empirical psychology. Non-scholastic psychologists might 
well complain of this latter practice as an alien importation into their 
science. Catholic authors must provide a de jure justification of this prac- 
tice of mixing the two psychologies. They must establish the right of phi- 
losophy to interfere in the workings of the so-called autonomous empirical 
psychology. 

We must realize thoroughly, it seems to me, that empirical psychology 
is not truly unaffected by any philosophy; its heredity is definitely tainted 
with false philosophy. Moreover, if it is impossible to reason except in 
the light of some presuppositions of a philosophical nature, then psychol- 
ogy must be rethought and reorganized against a Thomistic background. 
The Aristotelian doctrine of propter quid demonstration and the organiza- 
tion of natural philosophy according to this doctrine will give a de jure 
justification of and a practical plan for the integration of empirical and 
philosophical psychology such as Cardinal Mercier envisioned and for 
which his text can still furnish a guide.?1 

The process of integration should be carried out at the level of general 
psychology. This should provide a synthetic survey of the whole field of 
psychology, with a strong philosophical orientation. Such a course should 
be required of every student before he enters into the specialized fields of 
the science. He will thus be capable of locating his specialization in the 
context of the whole and of interpreting the parts in the light of the whole; 
for not only is the whole known prior to the parts, but the parts can be 
understood as such only in relation to the whole.22 The various parts of 
empirical psychology will therefore have to be distributed to their proper 
places in the unified science. Some will be preliminary to the causal 
demonstrations, such as the factual parts. Some will follow the demonstra- 
tions, such as the dialectical parts, whose function will be a preparation 
for future demonstrations or the continuation of the philosophy of nature 
in the realm where perfect certitude is no longer attainable.*3 


Conclusion 


Our paper has attempted to prove that a mutual intrinsic need exists 
between empirical and philosophical psychology: that each depends on 
the other for its perfection. An intrinsic dependence of scientific propo- 
sitions can be explained only in terms of subalternation, subordination or 
integration, Since the two psychologies are not subalternated one to the 
other, nor subordinated, it remains that they must be integrated. There- 
fore, we urge the reassumption of psychology to its place in the Aristotelian 
scheme of sciences, namely, as part of the philosophy of nature. 


*1 Recent discussions of this integration can be found in Kane et alii, 
Science in Synthesis (River Forest, Ill., 1952) pp. 149-193, 251-255; V. 
Smith, “ The Study of Man: An Essay in Reconstruction,” in Faith, Rea- 


son and Modern Psychiatry, ed. F. J. Braceland (New York, 1955) pp. 
145-179. 


22 Cf. Summa Theol., I, 85, 3. 


23 Cf. J. Marling, “ The Dialectical Character of Scientific Knowledge,” 
in Philosophical Studies in Honor of the Very Reverend Ignatius Smith, 
OP., ed. J. Ryan (Westminster, Md., 1952). 
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There are sufficient indications that psychology itself is turning back to 
a personalistic, a psychosomatic, a purposive, and do we dare say: Aristo- 
telian? concept of man. But it is only the first nostalgic impulse of a 
prodigal son, beginning to become conscious of the emptiness of his super- 
ficial life. It will be a long, hard trek of psychology back to its father’s 
house. Is it too much to ask that the father go out in search of the 
prodigal son and lead him back gently, sympathetically and reasonably to 
the security and peace of his true home? 


Metvin A. Guutz, C.P. 
Immaculate Conception Monastery 
5700 N. Harlem Ave. 
Chicago 31, IIl. 





COMMENTARY 


The topic of Fr. Glutz, broad though it is, is still a particular problem 
under the general problem of the relation of philosophy to experimental 
science. There is no more challenging problem than the relation and dis- 
tinction of philosophy and experimental science, a problem that cannot 
be solved by a few strokes of the pen or even by a few choice distinctions. 
The only approach toward a solution is to break the problem into specific 
points, analyze them sufficiently, and then work toward the solution of the 
general problem. 

Fr. Glutz is well qualified to work on specific problems with an eye 
toward the general solution. We are familiar with his painstaking and 
comprehensive work in the book entitled The Manner of Demonstration 
in Natural Philosophy. The paper today is an approach from another di- 
rection, which can best be summarized by stating the basic question Fr. 
Glutz seeks to answer in his paper: Is empirical psychology a distinct and 
autonomous science or is there a mutual relation between it and philosophy 
such that each has intrinsic need of the other? The title of Fr. Glutz’s 
paper, “ Toward an Integrated Psychology,” indicates the direction of his 
answer. As he argued for the integration of experimental physical science 
and natural philosophy, so now he argues for the integration of philo- 
sophical and empirical psychology. 

For purposes of discussion, let me make only a few summarizing re- 
marks which will lead to questions that may aid discussion. My role, as 
I understand it, is to promote discussion rather than to defend or attack. 

Psychology needs philosophy. This is the first general point Fr. Glutz 
argues. The underlying reason appears to be twofold: 1) psychology 
needs philosophy in order to have a scientific status; 2) without a philo- 
sophical knowledge of man’s nature and his operations, psychology cannot 
have an integrated knowledge of man and human personality. By itself, 
empirical psychology tends to leave man in fragments. But since man is 
not just a bundle of events, as Bertrand Russell once observed, nor does 
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he act in fragments, as Fr. Glutz notes, then the philosophical conception 
of man as an ordered totality is indispensable. 

One specific area for discussion is the following. Is not, after all, the 
term “science” equivocal when speaking of philosophical science and ex- 
perimental or empirical science? Do not contemporary scientists in 
whatever field eschew certainty, quidditative knowledge, essential defini- 
tions, and propter quid demonstrations? If they do, and nevertheless 
seem to get along satisfactorily, should we not then recognize that “ sci- 
ence” is an equivocal term, and therefore philosophy and experimental 
psychology are quite distinct, each valid in its own sphere and hence not 
needing integration? Affirmative answers to such questions would be 
given by some Catholic philosophers and scientists. 

The second major contention of Fr. Glutz is that philosophy needs 
psychology. One of the arguments that Fr. Glutz uses is that philosophy 
needs the factual data that psychology supplies. He enlarges this argu- 
ment to say that the richer the empirical data the more perfect will be the 
philosophical knowledge. 

A point for discussion could arise with respect to the meaning of “ fact ” 
for philosophy and psychology. Does “fact” or “data” mean the same 
in the two disciplines? For philosophy, fact seems to be established by 
ordinary sense observation used as a basis for arriving inductively at 
principles and argumentation. For an experimental science, “fact” takes 
on a quite special and restricted meaning. Are not facts approached in a 
quite different manner in an experimental science than in philosophy, e.g., 
not as starting points grasped in ordinary observation but as derived from 
hypotheses by way of highly developed techniques of observation? Is the 
starting point of philosophy and an empirical science the same? Finally, 
even if there is a community of facts, does it follow that the broader the 
empirical basis is the more depth and richness philosophy will have? 

The third general point made by Fr. Glutz refers to how philosophy and 
empirical psychology are to be related to each other. He rejects subalter- 
nation and subordination. His answer is integration, a process to be 
carried out at the level of general psychology. Such a general course, in 
his own words, has to “provide a synthetic survey of the whole field of 
psychology, with a strong philosophical orientation.” Presumably, then, 
the various parts of empirical psychology will have to be located within 
this unified science. 

The question for discussion here may simply be this: Is this integration? 
May it not rather be a case of subalternation, i.e., of empirical psychology 
to philosophical principles? And in any case, what happens to philo- 
sophical psychology? Is it to be identified with general psychology which, 
however, is to be a survey of the whole field of psychology? If it is to be 
distinct from general psychology, what precisely is philosophical psychol- 
ogy and how does it differ from the usual course presently offered in the 
present college curriculum? One final question on the relation of empirical 
psychology to philosophy. Does not the mathematical character of em- 
pirical psychology make psychology a scientia media and, if so, does not 
this suggest the relation psychology might have to philosophy? 
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These are some areas of discussion which might be profitably entered 
into in the light of Fr. Glutz’s paper and which may induce further helpful 
comment from Fr. Glutz. I add only that the paper is so clearly pre- 
sented, so forthright in its manner of presentation, and so intelligible in 
what it proposes that it merits serious consideration and careful discussion, 
not only here today, but also back in our own colleges and universities in 
rooms set aside for academic soul-searching, i.e., for curriculum study and 
reform. 

JoHN A. OESTERLE 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 





Division C: Morar AnpD Poritica, PHitosopHy: JOHN P. Kie1nz, Chairman 


Problem (a): The Deadlock Among the Non-Scholastics Concerning 
the Definition of the Good 


For more than fifty years the non-scholastics have been inquiring whether 
ethical values are in any sense real and present in the world, and if so, 
what their nature and status is. From the multitude of answers given a 
deadlock has ensued which paralyzes present thinking about ethics. A 
many-cornered fight carried on by naturalists, intuitionists, and emoti- 
vists, has resulted in a standoff. Here is a field difficult to survey and 


summarize. While we may state the main divergences of opinion, we have 
not avoided all over-lapping in classification nor identified all contestants 
with labels which are completely accurate. The best we can do is to iso- 
late three foci of opposition and offer a brief comment on the whole sit- 
uation. The opposition is between: (1) those who assert and those who 
deny that ethical good is a natural property; (2) those who assert and 
those who deny that ethical good is objective; (3) those who assert and 
those who deny that ethical good is cognitive or knowledge-imparting. 

I. Is ethical good a natural property? Many non-scholastics adhere to 
naturalism, a doctrine which springs from nineteenth-century evolutionism, 
and which holds that the visible world is the whole of reality, that it has 
no ultimate explanation, that it cannot depend on supernatural entities, 
that within the course of nature there does not exist freedom, purpose, and 
transcendental destiny. Naturalists, in treating of ethics, often call them- 
selves empiricists. Whereas naturalism is an ontological system purport- 
ing to explain reality, empiricism is the epistemology which has come down 
from David Hume, asserting that knowledge is limited to experience and 
denying the existence of absolute and necessary truths. According to this 
theory, moral phenomena are purely natural phenomena and therefore 
amenable to interpretation only by scientific means. Ethics must follow 
the procedures of the empirical sciences because its sources are observation 
and introspection and the criterion of its effectiveness is accurate predic- 
tion. Hence the naturalist considers ethical goodness to be a physical 
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property inherent in some object and of the same cast as color, shape or 
feeling. Morality, then, is reducible to some object of desire, some event, 
some feeling, which can be explained in scientific terms. Naturalists call 
ethical goodness the V-property but they disagree among themselves as to 
what constitutes the V-property. A few of them say it cannot be defined. 
The majority, however, explain it as a subjective or objective thing. Thus 
while two naturalists might agree that the good is the pleasant, the one 
would call good the object or situation which affords pleasure, the other 
would refer to his own experience or satisfaction. Therefore the ethical 
good is either the property of a situation or the response of the agent to 
the situation. Since naturalism endeavors to be scientific, the first sort of 
naturalist may try to find physical or chemical process literally going on in 
some object with which the property of goodness may be correlated. So 
also the other sort of naturalist may seek actual physical or chemical 
processes going on in the agent’s body with which his psychological re- 
sponse may be correlated. But both agree that ethics is a subordinate 
science. The one might see it as a branch of physics or biology; the other 
as part of psychology or sociology. Both are at one in saying that goodness 
is a natural concept, that is, either a property of an object or a subjective 
relation. Finally, some naturalists adhere to the view that ethics is 
merely the record of what men have done or will do and that ethical 
sentences are purely descriptive of fact. Others, with the true instinct of 
the ethician, say that ethics should also be normative. But since, in the 
empirical theory, knowledge is concerned only with facts, these authors 
have great difficulty in explaining the transitions which they make from 
descriptive premises to normative conclusions. 

Their dearest enemies, the intuitionists, say that such transitions are 
fallacious, that ethics is an autonomous science, that ethical good is a non- 
natural property. The great protagonist of intuitionism has been George 
E. Moore. His Principia Ethica, published in 1908, was meant as a broad- 
side full into the naturalistic position. Indeed the publication date of that 
book may well stand as the historic origin of the present deadlock. Moore 
first seeks a real, not a merely verbal, definition of good in general. For 
he says that one cannot tell what is ethically good unless he first knows 
what is good in general. And his conclusion is that, while “the good” is 
definable, “ good” is not. He holds that “good” is one of a number of 
simple notions which cannot be analy#ed. Just as “yellow” cannot be 
defined but only intuited, the same must be said of “good”; it has no 
parts into which it could be resolved. “If I am asked,” says Moore, 
“What is good”? my answer is that good is good and that is the end of 
the matter.”1 He then proceeds to accuse his adversaries of the natural- 
istic fallacy. In doing this he reminds one of Kant claiming to be the 
first to discover the true principle of morality. For Moore claims that the 
naturalistic fallacy “is to be met with in almost every book on Ethics.” 2 


1 George E. Moore, Principia Ethica, p. 6. 
2 Ibid., p. 14. 
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It is a fallacy, says Moore, to identify “good,” which is a non-natural 
object, with some empirically observable property such as “ productive of 
life, productive of pleasure, being willed, being felt, being desired.” The 
fallacy is laid bare by a process of questioning. Suppose someone identi- 
fies good with pleasure. Then he can always be asked, “Is this pleasure 
good?” In the answer he either gives utterance to a tautology such as 
“good is good” or “pleasure is pleasure” or else he adds in descriptive 
terms a meaning to “good” which was not in his definition. If he does 
the latter he convicts himself of having made a faulty definition and is 
compelled to make an unfortunate regress. No matter what term he sub- 
stitutes for “good” the regress will always be there. The only way of 
avoiding the regress is to admit with Moore that good is a non-natural 
property which is grasped only by intuition. 

The reaction of the naturalists to the charge has been varied. Some 
make a frontal assault upon Moore’s position. Some, like Rice,4 seem to 
admit the force of the argument but think that the naturalistic position can 
be stated without involvement in the fallacy. Many naturalists deny the 
central fact asserted by Moore saying that they at least have no intuition 
of intrinsic good. The intuitionist describes his intuition as an immediate 
and perhaps infallible apprehension of self-evident truth. No evidence 
can be adduced to support it; it cannot be inferred from some other truth. 
Some mysterious eye of the mind sees something which the senses cannot 
perceive. As a species of knowledge it is qualified by the intuitionist in 
two important ways: it is confined to the field of ethics and it is unique 
knowledge. Hill says: “Such immediate apprehension of good is not 
knowledge in the strict sense .. . it is like sense experiences, which being 
simply there for us in our experience, are more likely to be given than 
known.” 5 When the naturalist asks: “How does the intuitionist know 
that he has an intuition of good?” the best the intuitionist can reply is 
that “the modes of human apprehension of values and especially of com- 
munication are at best none too clear.”6 The naturalist sniffs at intuition 
as a handy deus-ex-machina which the intuitionist calls on to rescue him 
from all the difficult passages of ethics. 

Equally a source of contention is the meaning of the terms “ natural ” 
and “non-natural.” The terms are unfortunate and misleading and are 
retained in discussion simply because they are now traditional. While the 
naturalists say that “natural” is whatever can be apprehended by sense- 
perception or introspection, the intuitionists are hard put to give a satis- 
factory account of “non-natural.” Some intuitionists first describe “ nat- 
ural” in about the manner given above and then say that “non-natural ” 
is different. Others say that the irreducible term is “ought” and then 


3 Cf. Paul Edwards, The Logic of Moral Discourse, p. 209. W. K. 
Frankena, “ The Naturalistic Fallacy,” Mind, XLVIII, 1939, pp. 464 ff. 

4P.B. Rice, On the Knowledge of Good and Evil, pp. 87-100. 

5T. E. Hill, Ethics in Theory and Practice, pp. 220-221. 

6T. E. Hill, Contemporary Ethical Theories, pp. 316-317. 
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proceed to describe “good” in terms of “ought.” Broad? distinguishes 


“natural” from ‘non-natural ” by saying that “ non-natural ” is describable 
only by ethical sentences and “ natural” is describable only by non-ethical 
sentences. Rice, who is certainly not an intuitionist, gives the most intel- 
ligible account of what an intuitionist means by “non-natural” when he 
calls it a “ quality or relation, largely ineffeable but at least characterizable 
negatively as grasped in some other way than through the ordinary pro- 
cedures of sense-perception or introspection.” 8 

II Js ethical good objective? The second great clash is found in the 
question, “Is ethical good subjective or objective?” The objectivist says 
that good exists in something outside the human agent and is not made 
such by the agent’s thought of, or his feeling toward, that object. When 
the subjectivist says a thing is good either he is reporting on the feelings 
which he or the members of his social group have about the thing or he 
means that the thing is made good by his thought or feeling about it. 

The subjectivist position rests upon the proposition that the judgment 
of the individual or the group is the final court of appeal in moral matters. 
According to moral sensism, the good is that which arouses my moral 
sensibilities in a favorable manner. What my moral feelings are, says 
the psychoanalyst, depends upon my early sex relations to the members 
of my family. The ancient hedonistic view is still current, namely, good 
consists in feeling good. Drake says: “To men everywhere it feels bad 
to be in severe physical pain . . . It feels good to taste an appetizing dish 
. . . All differences in value, including all moral distinctions, rests upon 
this disparity in the immediate worth of conscious states.” Good is 
physiological, the pleasant titillation of nerves. Thus Prall says: “ Values 
are based on nothing deeper or more fundamental, nothing more absolute 
or eternal, than just the nature of our motor-affective apparatus.” 10 
Morals is a matter of tastes or vreferences. Santayana says: “ The ulti- 
mate intuitions on which ethics rests . . . are not opinions we hazard but 
preferences we feel.” 11 Holmes contends that indulging in Lesbian prac- 
tices is morally no different from liking sugar in one’s coffee.12 The 
present tendency is that for occurent feelings, which are transient, one 
should substitute attitudes or permanent dispositions. Goodness, then is 
an habitual pro-attitude or attitude of approval. There is a further 
tendency to substitute group attitudes and preferences for individual 
tastes or attitudes. Indeed a widely held opinion is that the good is that 
which a particular society approves of. Now a society approves of what it 
believes to be helpful to its aims. This is often identified with that which 

7™C. D. Broad, “Some Reflections on Moral-Sense Theories in Ethics,” 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, XLV, 1944-45. 

8 On The Knowledge Of Good And Evil, p. 88. 

8D. Drake, Problems in Conduct, pp. 75-76. 

10D. W. Prall, A Study in the Theory of Value, p. 269. 

11G, Santayana, Winds of Doctrine, p. 144. 

120. W. Holmes, Holmes-Pollock Letters, Vol. I, p. 105. 
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is done by the dominant group in that society. Thus custom becomes the 
fountainhead of good. This is a relativistic ethics but, its proponents 
claim, not an arbitrary one. For the judgment of goodness does not de- 
pend on the feelings of the individual but of the group nor does one equate 
the proposition “ X is good” with “I like X.” The wants of a society are 
comparatively stable; by and large people agree upon what they shall 
call good and bad. Yet as men and societies evolve their aims and out- 
looks are bound to change. Therefore, what is right and wrong change 
for them too. 

Akin to this affective theory whether individual or social and yet par- 
taking in the objective view to be given below is the interest theory. A 
thing has value when someone takes an interest in it, says Perry. Interest 
is “a state, act, attitude or disposition of favor or disfavor,” 13 explainable 
in behavioristic terms. A value becomes a moral good when it is inte- 
grated with all one’s interests and with those of the community. Accord- 
ing to Parker good “is the satisfaction of any interest in any object ’”’.14 
Hence th supreme good is the harmonious satisfaction of all of one’s de- 
sires.15 Some16 interpret this doctrine to mean that things are good 
because we want them and bad because we dislike and avoid them. Ethics 
then becomes the study of what we want and of the means by which we 
get what we want. To the extent then that it is the desires and beliefs of 
the agent which confers goodness on his actions this view is subjectivistic. 

Many naturalists think that the founding of goodness on feeling or 
attitude is too slippery a basis to make one’s theory sufficiently scientific. 
In place of an affective theory they expound a conative theory according 
to which value or good is a function of striving. The good is something 
which I should bring into being. And what is that? Some17 say that 
conduct is good when it maintains accord with the cosmic process; others,!§ 
when it advances organic evolution. Schweitzer 19 says it is whatever ad- 
vances the life-process or the will to live. “ Good consists in maintaining, 
assisting and enhancing life.”19 The pragmatist says it is that which helps 
the on-going social process. Dewey thinks that good is the satisfactory 
resolution of the tensions which block social advance in the particular 
situations in which people confront one another. According to the marxist 
the good is the adjustment which individuals must make in their conduct 
to adapt it to economic changes and thus do their part in bringing about 
the perfect society. Protestant theologians, like Brunner, who say that 
the good is that which accords with the will of God, are uncompromising 


13 R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value, p. 115. 
14), H. Parker, Human Values, p. 21. 

15 [bid., 375. 

16 J. L. Mothershead, Ethics, pp. 92-93. 


17 Olaf Stapeldon, A Modern Theory of Ethics. F. J. Woodridge, Natural 
Teleology. 


18C, H. Waddington, Science and Ethics. Julian Huxley, Evolutionary 
Ethics. 


19 A. Schweitzer, Civilization and Ethics, p. 254. 
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objectivists. So also are the intuitionists. For whatever is intuitively 
grasped is in no way altered, and is certainly not produced, by the intu- 
ition which simply lays hold of the thing as it is. 

One theory seems to straddle the subjectivist-objectivist row, namely, 
the theory of self-realizatinon. Self may be understood in two ways. If 
self is taken in the Hegelian sense, not as a finite empirically-known self 
but as the eternal, spiritual self which identifies itself with finite selves, 
then the doctrine leans to the objectivist side. If the self is taken in a 
non-pantheistic sense and the doctrine aims merely at the practical im- 
provement of one’s life, it leans to the subjectivistic side. 

Briefly, then the objectivist holds that because things are first good, he 
must therefore choose them but the subjectivist says that because he 
knows things, has feelings about them, or desires them they therefore 
become good. 

III. Js ethical good cognitive or non-cognitive? The third and latest 
clash has to do with the cognitive nature of good. Even when the nat- 
uralist contradicts the intuitionist, and the subjectivist the objectivist, 
they all agree that “good” addresses the intellect and can have a truth- 
imparting meaning. Now a third view arises which says that these dis- 
putants are mistaken in thinking that they contradict one another. The 
reason for their confusion is that they are guilty of the cognovist fallacy in 
saying that the term “good” expresses truth or falsity. This third view 
is advanced by the emotivists, who are logical positivists in their theory 
of knowledge. They are distinguished from the older empiricists by their 
contention that the function of philosophy is the analysis of language 
and by their efforts to construct a language ideally logical. Only two 
classes of propositions are cognitive or contain assertions of truth: those of 
logic and mathematics which are verifiable without reference to experience; 
and those of fact which are empirically verifiable by the laws of nature. 
Sentences containing “good” and “bad” give no information about the 
empirical world, cannot be controlled by observation, and hence are un- 
verifiable. They are pseudo-sentences. The concepts “ good” and “bad” 
are pseudo-concepts. Value statements convey neither truth nor falsity 
but simply evince the speaker’s emotion or attitude of mind. To call a 
thing good or bad is merely to emit an interjection. Ayer says: “ Thus if 
I say to some one, ‘ You acted wrongly in stealing that money’ I am not 
adding anything more than if I had simply said, ‘ You stole that money ’. 
In adding that this action is wrong I am not making any further statement 
about it. I am simply evincing my moral disapproval of it. It is as if I 
had said, ‘ You stole that money’, in a particular tone of horror, or written 
it with some special exclamation marks . . . If now I generalize my pre- 
vious statement and say, “ Stealing money is wrong,” I produce a sentence 
which has no factual meaning—that is, expresses no proposition which can 
be either true or false.’29 He does, however, go on to say that ethical 
sentences can be used also to rouse the approval or disapproval of one’s 
hearer. They may indeed be interpreted as commands of a sort. Ayer is 


20 A.J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, pp. 158-159. 
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careful to distinguish his explanation from that of the ordinary subjectivist 
who asserts that he has certain feelings—a matter which is empirically 
verifiable. The emotivists “hold that ethical statements are expressions 
and excitants of feelings which do not necessarily involve any assertions,” 21 
i.e., one manifests an expression of feeling but does not assert he has the 
feeling. 

According to Carnap, if I say “ Killing is evil,” I am using the imperative, 
“Do not kill.” 22 He contends that all cognitive statements imply a pre- 
diction about a future occurrence but “from the statement ‘ killing is evil’ 
we cannot deduce any proposition about future experiences. Thus this 
statement is not verifiable and has no theoretical sense.” 23 Stevenson, 
whose avowed purpose is to provide good linguistic tools whereby dis- 
agreements about moral matters may be resolved,24 has modified the 
extreme position of his fellow analysts. He distinguishes between beliefs 
which are cognitive and attitudes which are emotional. He grants that 
ethical words have a descriptive as well as emotive content and that the 
emotive content has meaning parallel to the descriptive content. While 
he thus gives some intellectual content to the meaning of “ good,” yet he 
considers that its distinctively ethical element remains non-cognitive. 
For him, the purpose of ethical language is, in the event of disagreement, 
to get others to adopt one’s own moral attitude. Since there is a “ rela- 
tionship between beliefs and attitudes which is central to all ethics,” 25 
one changes attitudes by altering beliefs. One does this either by offering 
pertinent facts and appropriate reasons or by less rational but equally 
persuasive methods. Ethics then is rhetoric. 

A development of Stevenson’s modification of emotivism is the “ good 
reasons” school, i.e., while the primary meaning of good is non-cognitive, 
one can nevertheless offer good reasons for a course of action. What 
would constitute revelant reasons is disputed. Some, who are more in- 
clined to emotivism, say that any kind of reason which moves another is 
relevant; others say that only certain kinds of reasons are valid in ethics. 
But one gives reasons only up to a point and that is the point at which 
one arrives at a judgment for which one cannot, or chooses not to, give a 
reason. The act is just good or bad. Edwards calls this a fundamental 
moral judgment.26 Such judgments express simply an immovable stand 
or attitude on the part of their author. 

Here then is the deadlock. Naturalists say that good is reducible to 
statements of fact and they disagree among themselves as to whether the 
fact is subjective or objective. The intuitionists say that good is indeed 
objective but it is not reducible to statements of fact. In this denial 


21 Jbid., p. 163. 


22R. Carnap, Philosophy and Logical Syntaz, p. 24. 
23 Tbid. 

24C, L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language, pp. 1-18. 

25 Tbid., p. 87. 

26 Paul Edwards, The Logic of Moral Discourse, p. 183. 
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they are joined by the emotivists but intuitionists cannot join forces with 
the emotivists. For the emotivists say what everybody else denies, namely, 
that good is non-cognitive. 

By the mid-century mark things were at an impasse and the inclination 
of ethicians was to bypass the deadlock. Doing this meant that they 
gave up the function of the ethician and left the field of ethics for other 
things. These have been in the main three: meaning, language, logic. 
When the babel of dispute arises it is natural to ask, Do we understand 
what one another means? The difficulty of mutual understanding was all 
the greater here because some of the disputants censured simplicity and 
advocated complexity of techniques and language. Feibelman says: 
“Most ethical studies insisted upon remaining at the level of enlightened 
common sense, and this has kept them evidential and simple. It has also 
prevented them from succeeding.” 27 When complexity and involvement 
are sought of set purpose, meaning becomes essential. But clarification 
of meaning, which is a means to the end of ethical discussion, has become 
an end in itself. According to Hill, “ What interests ethical theory con- 
cerning [ethical] judgments is not mainly why they are made or whether 
or not they are true, but what is meant by the moral terms used in 
them.” 28 

Language has always been a pet concern of the logical positivists. That 
they should substitute for ethics an effort to construct a language purged 
of all lingual obscurities is not to be wondered at. Thus the attempt has 
been made to express ethical theory in terms of signs taken from symbolic 
logic. Another effort was recently made to construct an ethics out of the 
concepts of pure mathematics. Here is a sample: “The function of the 
theorist at the empirical level is to observe the empirical starting-material, 
and then to decide which of the axioms would yield the theorems capable 
of producing similar empirical conditions, or conditions sought within their 
limits when applied. From interpreted theorems into theoretical laws and 
from thence into workable formulas is the direction of prediction and 
control.” And then the author adds with saving grace: “ We are not as 
yet ready for this.”29 While there has been a reaction against esoteric 
language and many see the futility of constructing an ideal language, yet 
the analysis of language remains the central problem. Thus Hare says 
that “ethics . . . is the logical study of the language of morals.”3® The 
ethician will solve his problems by examining ordinary language. Thus 
Hare prefaces his chapter on ‘Good’ with the definition of good given in 
the Oxford English Dictionary and in subsequent discussion uses that 
definition as fundamental. Hence, as Copleston remarks, those who exalt 
ordinary language “ practically appeal to the village postman as judge in 
philosophical issues.” 31 


°7J. K. Feibelman, “Introduction to an Objective, Empirical Ethics,” 
Ethics, Vol. 65, p. 104. 


*8T. E. Hill, Ethics in Theory and Practice, p. 14. 
29 J. K. Feibelman, Op. Cit., p. 113. 

30 R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals, p. v. 

31 F, Copleston, Contemporary Philosophy, p. 14. 
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Another substitute for ethics is logic. According to Toulmin the central 
question is not, What is the ethical good? but, What is good reasoning in 
ethics. We hear much of the logic of imperatives, of optatives, of ger- 
undives, of hypothetical conditionals. Some, like Hare and Rice, speak 
of the logic of terms as if these had a dynamism of their own which is 
beyond the control of the person using them. One of the acute problems 
faced by the non-scholastic is how to arrive at normative judgments from 
descriptive premises without smuggling into the conclusion something 
which was not in the premises. To avoid this error, the informalists—they 
who reject the ideal language or artificial logical constructs—have thought 
up a third logic—a seductive logic—intermediate between deduction and 
induction. 

By turning from ethics to semantics, language, rhetoric and logic the non- 
scholastic finds himself in metaethics. Metaethics seems to be an attempt 
to answer the question, How shall one talk about the ethical concepts and 
locate them on the logical map? I submit that the discourse of meta- 
ethicians reveals a never-never land, an unlovely adult land of Oz. 

Let us take as an example Hall’s painstaking essay, What is Value? He 
says that value is not a quality like bitter or magenta nor a first-order re- 
lation like fittingness nor a second-order property like exemplification nor 
again a property of facts or states of affairs. Discarding these simple 
notions he plunges into the wilderness of metaethics to ask, Is value the 
referent of a semantical sentence? Perhaps the semantics of ethics can 
solve the deadlock of ethics? His objective is to compose a declarative 
sentence about the meaning of value which will be valid in an empirical 
epistemology. He rejects the idea that value is a meta-predicate, i.e., the 
predicate of a metalingual sentence or a sentence saying something about 
another sentence. Next he wonders if Perry’s theory that value is an ob- 
ject of interest can be given a satisfactory semantical interpretation, i.e., 
can Perry’s object of interest be transferred from everyday language into 
more complicated semantical language as a “value-term.” Perry’s object 
of interest does not pass muster. Then Hall asks if Ewing’s view that 
value is fittingness can be properly converted into metaethical words. 
Hall sees hope that Ewing may be interpreted as saying that “‘ good’ may 
be defined as ‘object of a true, affirmative, descriptive proposition.’ ” °? 
Leaving that suggestion to lie where it is, Hall turns to Brentano’s view 
that value consists in being an object of right love. Here Hall discovers 
the juiciest semantical possibilities. Distinguishing between the legitimacy 
and the truth of a proposition, he thinks that assertions about “ good” 
can have legitimacy-value which is not truth-value, for example, while 
the proposition “ A is yellow” can be true or false, the proposition “ A is 
good” can only be legitimate or illegitimate. Holding as a first principle 
that value can not be reduced to fact, he advances to the position that 
“a fact is that which makes a true descriptive sentence true” and “a 
value is that which makes a legitimate normative sentence legitimate.” ** 


32 E. W. Hall, What is Value? p. 91. 
33 Jbid., p. 225. 
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How then can he state these findings in purified metaethical language? 
He hopes that by using the semantical rules of his ideal language he will 
gain the final insight into value. First he tries his semantical rules on the 
nature of fact. After claiming to have avoided the pitfall of being severed 
from reality and left all alone in a purely lingual land, he comes up with 
a rule which he thinks affords him insight into the nature of fact, but alas, 
his ideal language just cannot put his discovery into words. He has worse 
luck with “value” and he concludes his book with the rueful admission 
that “we cannot in a correct language formulate an answer to the question, 
What is value?” 34 He admits the despondency and frustration he feels 
at the end of the hunt and confesses that problems of this kind are “ just 
ways in which the human mind inflicts torture on itself.” 

The frustration of the non-scholastic is apparent. He hailed the emotive 
theory as the new therapy for ethics but that too has gone sour. No 
wonder Charner Perry has “the increasing suspicion the discussion of 
value is essentially meaningless.” 35 Parker says that “ many, yes, most of 
these (theories of value) seem to me ill-considered, confused, treacherous, 
and superficial.” 36 

Although the great chaos, spoken of in the parable of Lazarus, seems to 
be fixed between the scholastics and the non-scholastics, yet some kind of 
communication should flow between them. Let us therefore venture a few 
modest suggestions. First, the deadlock concerning the real meaning of 
ethical good must be resolved. The ethician cannot go about his proper 
business unless the impasse be ended. Now his proper business is the es- 
tablishment of norms of conduct. No matter how much he may wander 
into phenomenology, psychology, logic or grammar his instinct will bring 
him back to the fixing of norms. But this he cannot do if he does not 
know what ethical good is. He must separate the concept of “good” 
from the concept of “ought.” For the fundamental concept is good. 
Once good is established, ought can be ascertained but as long as the two 
concepts are confused stalemate is inevitable. Second, both empricism 
and intuitionism are epistemologies which prevent a proper solution. 
Empiricism denies the existence of God as some of its advocates freely 
admit. Edwards says he disagree with Catholics “ concerning the existence 
of God.”37 Ayer says that “it cannot be significantly asserted that ... 
there is a transcendant God.” 38 Stace says that “a monotheistic religion 
implies a single and absolute morality ... but it is impossible to find any 
basis of a universally binding moral law.” 39 Now an epistemology which 


34 [bid., p. 247. 


85 Charner Perry, “The Arbitrary Basis for Rational Morality.” Jnter- 
national Journal of Ethics, XLIII, p. 127. 


86D. H. Parker, The Philosophy of Value, p. 5. 
87 The Logic of Moral Discourse, p. 182. 

38 Language, Truth and Logic, p. 12. 

39 W. T. Stace, The Concept of Morals, pp. 6, 28. 
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denies the existence of God must lead to as many absurdities as would 
a physics which denies the existence of colors. On the other hand intu- 
itionism fades off into irrationalism and fails to provide a rational be- 
ginning for ethical thought. Third, although the non-scholastic repudiates 
and often ridicules metaphysics, yet in trying to answer the question, 
What is ethical good? he uses metaphysical reasoning. Since he cannot 
help but use it even in a piecemeal fashion, what he needs is a system of 
metaphysics. This remark is especially directed to the intuitionists who 
most often use metaphysics unawares. Logical positivism to the contrary, 
it should be clear from present day confusions that rejection of meta- 
physics is rejection of philosophy. For metaphysics is to philosophy what 
Horace says human nature is to life and literature. “Throw out human 
nature with a pitchfork and, before you know it, it will rise in triumph 
above your stupid contempt.” 49 In other words, for metaethics the non- 
scholastics should substitute metaphysics. 

Our final remark is a comment upon what the proper function of the 
moralist is. On the practical level he is to help men answer the vital 
question, What shall I choose to do now? He helps men form their 
consciences by establishing norms of actions, i.e., by setting up the chief 
classes of actions which are good over against the chief classes of actions 
which are bad. To do this he must know what is ethically good which in 
turn depends upon what is good in general, as Moore well said. The 
basic question he solves in metaphysics where he sees that good is trans- 
cendant, another version of being. Good is being as being is the object of 
appetite. Then seeking ethical good he will see it as a form of created 
good, the good of man as man. This he finds in man’s free choices. 
Realizing that ethics is the study of the tendency of man toward the ful- 
fillment of his being, he sees that the ethical good is any object of choice 
which squares with the nature of man. An incomplete being fulfills itself 
by proper action. Since a created nature is a being directed to an end, the 
end is achieved only by action proper to the nature. Once he sees that 
human nature is the norm of human goodness it is easy enough for him 
to establish the more particular norms. But he will establish no worth- 
while norms who does not know what ethical good is. A fortiori he will 
not who says: “To the question, ‘What does ‘good’ as such mean?’ no 
answer is possible.” 41 

Tuomas J. Hiaarns, S.J. 


Loyola College 
Baltimore, Md. 





40 Epistles, Bk. I, X. 
41H. D. Aiken, “ Moral Reasoning,” Ethics, LXIV, p. 25. 
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Problem (b): The “State of Nature” Theories of the 17th and 
18th Centuries and Natural Law 


Ernest Barker in his translator’s introduction to Otto Gierke’s Natural 
Law and the Theory of Society, 1500 to 1800, speaks of a new school of 
natural law which arose in response to the political problems raised by 
the growth of the national states and national churches of the sixteenth 
century. He says: “The great age of this School of Natural Law is the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It runs from Grotius and Pufendorf 
to Fichte and Kant.” 1 

Along the same lines Jacques Maritain remarks in Man and the State: 
“From the XVII Century on, people had begun to think of Nature with a 
capital N and Reason with a capital R, as abstract divinites sitting in a 
Platonic heaven. As a result the consonance of a human act with reason 
was to mean that that act was traced from a ready-made, pre-existing 
pattern which infallible Reason had been instructed to lay down by in- 
fallible Nature, and which, consequently, should be immutably and uni- 
versally recognized in all places of the earth and at all moments of time.2 

Thus the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries appear to many beginning 
their study of the history of political philosophy as the centuries of 
natural law. The phrase “natural law” or “law of nature” was used by 
nearly all the political philosophers of this age, and so universally did they 
all seem to affirm it that it would be understandable if a student at a non- 
scholastic university concluded that this was the age of natural law, par 
excellence, and that the validity of natural law in political philosophy 
stood or fell upon the account and justification of the concept given by 
the more representative thinkers of this age. 

Not just beginning students hold this view. When in the eighteenth 
century the beginning of the reaction against natural law theory arose, 
such critics as Jeremy Bentham? and David Hume,* and later John 
Austin,5 attacked the version of natural law with which they had become 


1QOtto Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 16500 to 1800, 
translated with an introduction by Ernest Barker, 2 Vols. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1934), Vol. I, p. xli. 


2 Jacques Maritain, Man and the State (Chicago: University Press, 1951), 
pp. 81-82. 


3 David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. III, Part 1, Selby- 
Bigge edition (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1896), p. 455 ff. 


4 Jeremy Bentham, A Fragment on Government, first published anony- 
mously in 1776, was a criticism of Blackstone’s Commentaries, which in 
turn had been based upon Burlamaqui’s Principes du droit naturel (Ge- 
neva, 1747). Cf. Barker’s introduction op. cit., p. xliii, and Bentham’s 
Principles of Legislation, edited by C. K. Ogden (London: Routledge and 
Keegan Paul, 1931), pp. 68-70. 


5 John Austin, The Province of Jurisprudence Determined and The Uses 
of the Study of Jurisprudence, edited with an introduction by H. L. A. 
Hart (New York: Noonday Press, 1954). Cf. the account on Austin given 
in Dictionary of National Biography. 
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familiar: the classic 17th and 18th century statements of it. Even today a 
scholar of such a stature as Hans Kelsen in his essay “ Natural Law Doc- 
trine and Science ” refers to such exponents as Grotius, Pufendorf, Filmer, 
Locke, Rousseau, Kant and Hegel in his footnote references in developing 
his critical examination of natural law theory.6 In his class lectures as 
well, when treating of the natural law theory, Professor Kelsen dwelt on 
such characteristics of the theory as Maritain has indicated constituted 
but an 18th century caricature of the true grasp of natural law, wherein 
it was considered to be “a ready-made code rolled up within the conscience 
of each one of us, which each one of us has only to unroll, and of which 
all men should naturally have an equal knowledge.” 7 

Kelsen compares natural law theory to the Platonic Ideas, stressing the 
point that proponents of natural law look upon it as “ideal law.” But he 
asserts that if such an ideal law exists within the minds of each one of us, 
it would render positive law superflous.8 

Rommen notes this ironic mistaking of the XVII and XVIIIth century 
versions of Natural Law for the natural law as such when he writes in his 
book of that name: “. . . throughout the entire nineteenth century this 
natural law passed in the scientific world for the natural law par excellence, 
and thus the battle against it was regarded as a fight against the natural 
law.” 9 

But if the 17th and 18th century versions of natural law are not the 
versions such contemporary students of Thomistic natural law as Mari- 
tain, Rommen, or D’Entreves 19 would subscribe to, it would seem worth 
while to study these versions, or some of them, in order that some under- 
standing be reached of the kind of theory of natural law certain repre- 
sentative political philosophers held. To students of political philosophy 
there is a kind of association between the natural law thinkers and “state 
of nature” philosophers who flourished in the same period, hence to limit 
our study to just three of these: Thomas Hobbes, John Locke, and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau shall be considered.11 

While for Aristotle man lives in society, since he is a political animal 
and his natural qualities lead him to live a social life; for Hobbes, man is 
unsocial and lives in a politically organized community only because he 
does not dare to live outside of it. Hobbes has no higher opinion of 


6 Hans Kelsen, What Is Justice? (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1957), pp. 384-388. 


7TJacques Maritain, Rights of Man and Natural Law (New York: 
Scribner’s, 1943), p. 62. 


8 Kelsen, op. cit., p. 142. 


® Heinrich A. Rommen, The Natural Law (St. Louis: Herder, 1947), a 
translation by Thomas R. Hanley, OS.B. of Die ewige Wiederkehr des 
Naturrechts (Leipzig: Heger, 1936), pp. 108-109. 


10 A, P. D’Entreves, Natural Law (London: Hutchinson’s University 
Library, 1951), especially pp. 48-62. 


11 A list of social contract and “state of nature” theorists of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century would include Spinoza, Montesquieu, Kant 
and Edmund Burke. 
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human nature than Machiavelli. For Hobbes men are naturally quarrel- 
some and this is due to three causes: “First, competition; secondly, 
diffidence; thirdly, glory.” 12 

Men are continually in competition for honour and dignity and from 
this envy and war arise; they seek their private welfare to the neglect of 
the common good; and having reason they are able to reflect and make 
judgments on their situation and thus in their conflict, are capable of 
suffering from a greater discontent.13 The upshot of it all is a state of 
war wherein “every man is an enemy to every man” !4, and in Hobbes’ 
oft quoted and vigorous language, the “ life of man is solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short.” 15 

Did Hobbes think this was a true picture of some previous historical 
state of mankind? I think not.16 Rather the “state of nature” concept 
was for Hobbes an analytical device whereby he could represent the dread- 
ful alternative that constantly faced society should there not be a strong 
sovereign power.17 Against a background of the civil war and political strife 
of the first part of the 17th century, Hobbes came to realize that society 
demands authority; citizens under a sovereign were potentially in a state 
of nature for should they lose that sovereign power there would be no way 
of settling civic disputes and in such a situation, no legal justice. 

“To this war of every man against every man this also is consequent, 
that nothing can be unjust. The notions of right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, have no place. Where there is no common power, there is no 
law; where no law, no injustice.” 18 

This passage has sometimes been taken as indicating that Hobbes denied 
morality and natural law, and was, in a way, a legal positivist. I believe 
it is to be understood in a legal sense, and in fact has to be interpreted in 
a legal way, if we are not to reject the passages wherein Hobbes speaks 
of the law of nature and the fact that though our aetions break no laws 
they still offend against morality and God. 

For in the De Cive or The Citizen Hobbes wrote: “ Nature hath given 
it to everyone a right to all; that is, it was lawful for every man in the 


12Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, edited with introduction by Michael 
Oakeshott (Oxford: Blackwell, 1947) Chap. 13, p. 81. 


18 [bid., Chap. 17, p. 111. 
14 bid., Chap. 13, p. 82. 
15 Ibid. 


16 Tbid., p. 83. Hobbes’ words appear at first to indicate that he regarded 
the “state of nature” as a historical fact, but his qualifying remarks seem 
to withdraw more than he gave. On this cf. Leo Strauss, The Political 
Philosophy of Thomas Hobbes, translated by Elsa M. Sinclair (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1936), p. 104. 


17 Sterling Lamprecht, “ Hobbes and Hobbism” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, XXIV, 1 (Feb., 1940), pp. 40-41 credits Woodbridge (Hobbes 
Selections) with the suggestion that the “state of nature” concept like 
that of a body “not acted upon by outside forces” is a useful device for 
studying the factors which shape the real situation. 


18 Leviathan, Chap. 13, p. 83. 
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bare state of nature, or before such time as men had engaged themselves 
by any covenants or bonds, to do what he would, and against whom he 
thought fit, and to possess, use, and enjoy all what he would, or could 
get. Now because whatsoever a man would, it therefore seems .. . that 
in the state of nature, to have all, and do all, is lawful for all.”19 To his 
own first reference to “bare state of nature” Hobbes added a footnote: 

“This is thus to be understood: what any man does in the bare state of 
nature is injurious to no man; not that in such a state he cannot offend 
God, or break the laws of nature; for injustice against men pre-supposeth 
human laws, such as in the state of nature there are none.” 20 

What does Hobbes understand by the law of nature? In De Cive he 
tells us: “ Therefore true reason is a certain law, which .. . is also termed 
natural, Therefore the law of nature, that I may define it, is the dictate 
of right reason, conversant about those things which are either to be done 
or omitted for the constant preservation of life and members, as much as 
in us lies,” 21 

In this last remark Hobbes has indicated what is for him the raison 
d’étre of the state. Men, acting out of fear of a violent death, agree to 
enter society in order to put themselves under the protection of a strong 
authority whose commands will be the laws that keep the peace. If we 
find ourselves de facto subject to the authority of a sovereign power in 
society (and we all are born subject to some authority since there is no 
real “state of nature ”’),22 we should accept that authority since the alter- 
native is a state of war. 

By right reason we know, according to Hobbes, .. . “the first funda- 
mental law of nature is, that peace be sought after, where it may be 
found; and where not, there to provide ourselves for helps of war... 
this precept is the dictate of right reason; but that the dictates of right 
reason are natural laws .. . hath been newly proved above. But this is 
the first, because the rest are derived from this, and they direct the ways 
either to peace or self-defence.” 23 

Quite consistently with his stated view Hobbes continues to enumerate 
the laws of nature or right reason and for the most part they evidently 
are related to the formation of a state whose members have given up 
their freedom, equality, and right to all things in order to preserve that 


19 De Cive or The Citizen, Chap. I, Section 10, edited with an introduc- 
tion by Sterling P. Lamprecht (New York: Appleton-Century-Croits, 
1949), pp. 27-28. 

20 Jbid., italics added. 

21 [bid., Chap. 2, Section 1, p. 32. 


22 Ibid., Chap. 1, 10, footnote, p. 28. “It hath been objected by some: 
if a son kill his father, doth he him no injury? I have answered, that a 
son cannot be understood to be any time in the state of nature, as being 
under the power and command of them to whom he owes his protection 


as soon as ever he is born, namely either his father’s or his mother’s, or 
his that nourished him .. .” 


23 Tbid., Chap. 2, 2, pp. 32-33. 
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most fundamental right, the right to life. For example, the law of nature 
commanding us to keep trust and perform contracts is related to that 
original compact or covenant by which the state was formed, and so is 
related to the fundamental law, to seek peace. 

In De Cive Hobbes proceeds to draw the implications of his first princi- 
ple, although by the time he reaches the twentieth law of nature, he seems 
to have lost touch with the principle of seeking the peace when he says: 
“We therefore sin, in the twentieth place, against the law of nature by 
drunkeness.” 24 However even here there is a connection. In order to 
know the other laws relating to peace you must not do anything which 
would risk interfering with your reasoning powers: “ But they destroy and 
weaken the reasoning faculty, who do that which disturbs the mind from 
its natural state; that which most manifestly happens to drunkards and 
gluttons.” 25 

Though there may be some difficulty for the ordinary man to carry 
through the deductive process by which the various laws of nature are de- 
rived, Hobbes insists that there is never so rude and unlearned a man who 
in a moment of calm reflection has not known: “Do not that to others, 
you would not have done to yourself.” 26 

But still all morality is rooted in peace. Hobbes suggests that though 
men have different inclinations, and consequently divers constitutions, 
customs, opinions it remains true that these differences lead to a state of 
war, the prospect of which is so unacceptable that: “Reason declaring 
peace to be good, it follows .. . that all the necessary means to peace be 
good also; and therefore that modesty, equity, trust, humanity, mercy, 
(which we have demonstrated to be necessary to peace), are good manners 
or habits, that is, virtues.” 27 

In society for the sake of civil peace you obey the sovereign. Even in 
matters of religion you keep the peace by submitting to the direction of 
the sovereign on questions of worship and doctrine.28 In no circumstances 
may you legitimately and morally resist the Prince; “for this is contrary 
to our civil covenant. What must we do then? Go to Christ by martyr- 
dom,” 29 Hobbes tersely replies to anyone who might wonder what to do 
in case of a conflict between the sovereign’s commands and your own 
moral judgment. 

One of the more striking differences between Locke and Hobbes is that 
for Locke the people may judge whether or not the Prince has satisfac- 
torily carried out the trust of government deputed to him, and if not, 
they may discard him3® Writing against the background of the Whig 


24 Ibid., Chap. 3, 25, p. 55. 
25 Ibid., pp. 54-55. 

26 Tbid., p. 55. 

27 [bid., Chap. 3, 31, p. 58. 
28 Jbid., Chap. 15, 16, p. 188. 
29 Tbid., Chap. 18, 13, p. 208. 


30 John Locke, The Second Treatise on Civil Government, Chap. 19. 
J. W. Gough edition (Oxford: Blackwell, 1947) pp. 110-111, 118-119. 
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Rebellion of 1688, Locke provides the justification of such an act by his 
version of the relationship between the supreme power and the people. 
As J. W. Gough has well analysed it in his The Social Contract,31 Locke 
drew upon the British legal device of a trusteeship in order to explain the 
relation between the people and their political authority. For Locke an 
original contract brought the people out of the state of nature into a body 
politic, a political society, and this done governmental authority is set up 
in such a way that it functions as the trustee of the people’s welfare, and 
the people are thence the trustors and the beneficiaries of the trust.52 
The relation of the people to their political authorities is not through a 
contract with its implications of bi-lateral duties and rights, but more that 
of employer and employee, where the supreme power may be dismissed if 
his service has not been satisfactory. 

As Locke says: “ Another way whereby governments are dissolved .. . 
is when the legislative or the prince, either of them, act contrary to their 
trust.” 33 This happens especially when the legislative attempts to invade 
the property of the subject and make themselves “ masters or arbitrary 
disposers of the lives, liberties, or futures of the people.” 34 

The original reason men left the state of nature for Locke was to pre- 
serve their property. Also using the “state of nature” concept as an 
analytical device, Locke is more sensitive to objections which question its 
historical truth, and hence he goes out of his way to point out that even 
then with respect to one another the princes of the world were in a sort of 
“state of nature.”35 More importantly he uses the “state of nature” to 
analyse the right to property, since we become possessors of property when 
we mix our labor with something which lay free and open in nature waiting 
for the work of private development.36 

In contrast again to Hobbes, Locke’s dwellers in the “state of nature” 
seem at first much less rapacious and violent. There seems to be the 
possibility of their living in their original state with their freedom and 
equality, governing their own personal actions and judging their fellow 
men according to the direction of the law of nature.37 But with the pos- 
session of property, disputes of right and ownership will arise, and while 


31 J. W. Gough, The Soctal Contract (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936) 
pp. 126-136. 


82 Second Treatise, Chap. 19, p. 103. “He that will with any clearness 
speak of the dissolution of government ought, in the first place, to dis- 
tinguish between the dissolution of the society and the dissolution of the 
government. That which makes the community and brings men out of 
the loose state of nature into one politic society, is the agreement which 
everyone has with the rest to incorporate and act as one body and so be 
one distinct commonwealth.” A foreign invasion and conquest can dissolve 
this type of union, but a government may be dismissed without society 
being dissolved. 

33 Jbid., p. 107. 

34 bid. 

35 Jbid., Chap. 2, 14, p. 9. 

36 Tbid., Chap. 5, pp. 14-26. 


37 Jbid., Chap. 2, pp. 4-5. 
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each man will attempt to mete out justice according to his understanding 
of the law of nature,38 Locke is not so optimistic as to expect that where 
men are the prosecutors, judges, and executioners of matters of justice 
affecting their interests, the result will be all harmony and peace. Out of 
suspected injuries, anger and desire for revenge will arise, and soon a state 
of war, much like Hobbes’s “ state of nature,” will come about. As Hobbes 
also saw, we require an authority to insure justice. Locke too writes: 
“Want of a common judge with authority puts all men in a state of na- 
ture; force without right upon a man’s person makes a state of war, both 
where there is, and is not, a common judge. ... To avoid this state of 
war ... is one great reason of men’s putting themselves into society and 
quitting the state of nature. For where there is authority ... the con- 
tinuance of the state of war is excluded.” 39 

Just as necessarily as Hobbes’s inhabitant of the “state of nature” had 
to enter society if he was to avoid the violent death which he feared, so 
Locke’s inhabitant had to associate with others to form the body politic if 
he was to enjoy the fruits of his labor—property. In contrast to Hobbes, 
however, for whom the will of the sovereign power was beyond challenge, 
Locke recognized limits or bounds for legislative power: “the public good 
of society.”4® Even in society the obligations of the law of nature bind, 
and the function of human laws is to enforce the natural law through 
penalties.41 

What sort of knowledge do we have of the law of nature? How easily 
and how completely can it be known? While Hobbes thought everyone 
could at least know his version of the Golden Rule, Locke seems even 
more confident of our ability to achieve some understanding of the 
moral law. In the IIIrd book of his Essay Concerning Human Understand- 
ing, Locke compared moral knowledge to mathematics: “I am bold to 
think that morality is capable of demonstration, as well as mathematics.” 42 
And in the Fourth Book he wrote of morality as one of the sciences capa- 
ble of demonstration: “wherein I doubt not but from self-evident propo- 
sitions, by necessary consequences, as incontestable as those in mathemat- 
ics, the measures of right and wrong may be made out, to anyone that will 
apply himself with the same indifferency and attention as he does to the 
other of these sciences . . . ‘Where there is no property there is no in- 
justice’ is a proposition as certain as any demonstration in Euclid.” 43 

This reference to the demonstrability of the law of nature and the ref- 
erence to mathematics is characteristic of natural law writers of the time. 


38 Jbid., pp. 5-10. 

89 Tbid., Chap. 3, pp. 11-12. 
40 Jbid., Chap. 9, p. 67. 

41 [bid., p. 68. 


42 An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, III, Chap. 11, Section 16; 
Fraser edition (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894), Vol. 2, p. 156. 


43 Ibid., IV, Chap. 3, p. 208. 
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Pufendorf also uses mathematics as the basis of comparison.44 In fact the 
view of natural law as the product of geometrizing reason is a common 
characteristic of the time. Rommen, Maritain, and D’Entreves, to name 
just three writers on the concept of natural law in this period, emphasize 
the rationalism, individualism, and radicalism of the age.45 It would be 
unseemly of me to attempt to do what they have already done quite well, 
and so all that is needed here is to recall some of their reflections. 

Where St. Thomas had analysed natural law as the participation of the 
eternal law in the rational creature,46 and understood it as part of Divine 
Providence’s work of directing creatures toward their end, the early modern 
natural law theorists founded their understanding of the law upon the 
universality of human nature. In this they were not as consistent as a 
contemporary, T. D. Weldon who denies natural rights because to affirm 
them would seem to involve affirming the reality of human nature which 
he rejects.47 Hobbes and Locke were nominalists who in the absence of a 
universal church to which they might subscribe affirmed natural law as a 
substitute. Their understanding of it was largely non-theistic and non- 
teleological. What they called the law of nature was conceptual and over- 
rationalistic, the product of mathematic-like deduction. When Kelsen 
caricatured natural law theory before his classes his remarks were beside 
the point with respect to the kind of understanding of natural law Mari- 
tain describes, for example, in his essay “On Knowledge Through Conna- 
turality ” in Range of Reason, but Kelsen’s remarks do relate to the version 
Hobbes and Locke present.48 

Certainly the natural men of Hobbes and Locke are such individualists 
that though they are forced by their own interests to enter society, they 
are far from being “social and political animals” by nature in the sense 
Aquinas would understand that phrase. No, in the hypothetical state of 
nature, man is free, and the perennial problem for them is to justify the 
fact that we are always subject to authority. 

Rousseau makes this the point of departure of his Social Contract. 
“ Man is born free; and everywhere he is in chains . . . How did this change 
come about? I do not know. What can make it legitimate? That ques- 
tion I think I can answer.” 4% 

Before proceeding to reflect on Rousseau, it is worth while to note that 
though he obviously has a ‘state of nature’, there is some question as to 
whether or not he is a natural law philosopher. Rommen considers his 


44Samuel Pufendorf, De Jure Naturae et Gentium, 2nd edition, 1688, 
Oldfather translation (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1934) p. 22 ff. 


45 Rommen, op. cit., pp. 84-94; Maritain, Man and the State, p. 81 ff.; 
D’Entreves, op. cit., pp. 49-60. 


46 Summa Theologiae, I-II, 91, 2. 


47T. D. Weldon, States and Morals (New York: Whittlesey House, 
1947). 


48 Range of Reason, pp. 26-28. 


49 The Social Contract and Discourses, translated with an introduction 
by G. D. H. Cole (London: Dent, 1947) Everyman Library 660, p. 3. 
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contribution is less important than the many contemporary jurists whose 
versions of natural law filled the libraries of the educated persons of the 
eighteenth century; 59 and Professor J. W. Gough says in his book, The 
Social Contract: “ One of the most striking features of Rousseau’s political 
philosophy is the complete absence from it of the idea of natural law.” 51 
Even Maritain’s subtitle to his essay on Rousseau in Three Reformers, 
that is, “ Nature’s Saint ” indicates that he hardly regards him as a philo- 
sophie promoter of morality.52. On the other hand, Leo Strauss,53 Ernst 
Cassirer,54 Alfred Cobban,55 and Robert Derathé56 analyse Rousseau’s 
contribution to political philosophy in relation to the natural law tradi- 
tion of moral philosophy. 

One should not be surprised at the opposed interpretations of Rousseau. 
Rousseau is paradoxical, and every interpretation of him (including this 
one) seems open to challenge, in that, passages from his writings can be 
quoted which seem to be inconsistent with the given interpretation. Take, 
for example, Rousseau’s “ state of nature” theory. 

In that grandiloquent tour de force, his prize-winning Discourse on the 
Moral Effects of Arts and Sciences, Rousseau argued that the cultivation 
of the arts and sciences has been prejudicial to moral qualities; 57 and 
consequently it is not difficult to document the thesis that Rousseau found 
society demoralising and corruptive of man’s so called natural goodness. 

Yet in the Discourse on the Origin of Inequality Rousseau paints such 
a picture of the hypothetical “state of nature” 58 that it seems a most 
uninviting place to live. Men behave like wild children giving vent to 
their passions according to the feeling of the moment. The only reason 
Rousseau’s “state of nature” does not become as bad as Hobbes’s “ state 
of war” is that men tend to modify the more violent and destructive de- 
sires by compassion or pity.59 It is true that in the imperfect society 
Rousseau knew in the 18th century, civilization added an element of culti- 
vation which tended to make men capable of a higher degree of malicious- 


50 Op. cit., p. 93. 

51 Op. cit., p. 156. 

52 Three Reformers (New York: Scribner’s, 1950), see especially pp. 100- 
112. 


53 Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History (Chicago: University Press, 
1953). 

54 Ernst Cassirer, The Question of Jean Jacques Rousseau, translated 
and edited with an introduction by Peter Gay (New York: Columbia, 
1954). 


55 Alfred Cobban, “ New Light on the Political Thought of Rousseau,” 
Political Science Quarterly, LXVI (1951), pp. 272-284. 


56 Robert Derathé, Le Rationalisme de Jean Jacques Rousseau (Paris: 
Press Universitaire, 1948), and his Jean Jacques Rousseau et la science 
politique de son temps (Paris: Press Universitaire, 1950). My knowledge 
of Derathé’s work is through Cobban’s review article. 


57 Rousseau, Op. cit., p. 136. 
58 Ibid., pp. 180-190. 
59 Tbid., pp. 183-185. 
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ness. Thus giving vent to his wickedness the civilized man could be 
more efficiently viscious.®® And yet the moral perfection of which Rous- 
seau believed man capable could never be attained out of society. 

The price of attaining in society a certain freedom of self-perfection is 
the giving up of one’s freedom of self-realization which one had in the 
“state of nature.”’61 But it is worth it. “ Although, in this state, he 
deprives himself of some advantages which he got from nature, he gains in 
return others so great, his faculties are so stimulated and developed, his 
ideas so extended, his feelings so ennobled, and his whole soul so uplifted, 
that, did not the abuses of this new condition often degrade him below that 
which he left, he would be bound to bless continually the happy moment 
which took him from it forever, and, instead of a stupid and unimaginative 
animal, made him an intelligent being and a man. 

“.. What a man loses by the social contract is his natural liberty and 
an unlimited right to everything he tries to get and succeeds in getting; 
what he gains is civil liberty ... We might add to what man acquires in 
the civil state, moral liberty, which alone makes him truly master of him- 
self; for the mere impulse of appetite is slavery, while obedience to the 
law which we prescribe to ourselves is liberty.” 62 

The device by which Rousseau attains this moral liberty is the General 
Will. After men have left their “state of nature” and agreed to associate 
together in a body politic, the General Will becomes the means of legis- 
lating for the common good of the community. Probably as much as any 
concept in the history of philosophy Rousseau’s General Will has been 
ridiculed as an unintelligible notion. Much is written on how contra- 
dictory Rousseau seems as he tries to discuss the relationship between the 
particular wills of individual citizens and the General Will which is some- 
thing else again from the will of all. True, Rousseau’s speaking of the 
General Will emerging from “the sum of the differences ” 63 of particular 
wills tends to be misleading, but I believe that anyone in the tradition of 
St. Paul, St. Augustine, and St. Thomas Aquinas should have some ap- 
preciation of what Rousseau is trying to explain: the age-old conflict be- 
tween the desires of our passions and the dictates of our consciences. 

How else is one to understand these passages: 

“The body politic, therefore, is also a moral being possessed of a will; 
and this general will, which tends always to the preservation and welfare 
of the whole and of every part, and is the source of the laws, constitutes 
for all the members of the State, in their relations to one another and to 
it, the rule of what is just or unjust.” & 


60 Discourse on the Arts and Sciences in Everyman Volume, p. 122f. 


61] have taken the terminology regarding the classification of freedoms 
from Mortimer J. Adler, The Idea of Freedom (New York: Doubleday, 
1958). 


62 The Social Contract, I, Chap. 8, p. 16. 
63 Tbid., II, Chap. 3, p. 23. 
64 Discourse on Political Economy, op. cit., pp. 236-237. 
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“ Of itself the people wills always the good, but of itself it by no means 
always sees it. The general will is always in the right, but the judgment 
which guides it is not always enlightened.” 65 

Or again in speaking of a society which has become most corrupt: “ Does 
it follow from this that the genera! will is exterminated or corrupted? Not 
at all: it is always constant, unalterable, and pure; but it is subordinated to 
other wills which encroach upon its sphere. Each man, in detaching his 
interest from the common interest, sees clearly that he cannot entirely 
separate them ... he wills the general good in his own interest as strongly 
as anyone else, Even in selling his vote for money, he does not extinguish 
in himself the general will, but only eludes it.” 66 

As such passages multiply I believe one comes to see that whereas Rous- 
seau had ridiculed the various conceptions of the law of nature which were 
current in his day: “So that the definitions of these learned men, all dif- 
fering in everything else, agree only in this, that it is impossible to com- 
prehend the law of nature, and consequently to obey it, without being a 
very subtle casuist and a profound metaphysician. All which is as much 
as to say that mankind must have employed, in the establishment of so- 
ciety, a capacity which is acquired only with great difficulty, and by very 
few persons, even in a state of society ”; 87 nevertheless the natural law 
reasserted itself, in Rousseau’s own thinking by way of connatural knowl- 
edge, in order to provide the principles of morality. 

It is in this way that a man by obeying the dictates of morality, that is 
the General Will, obtains a more perfect freedom of self-perfection than the 
natural liberty of self-realization which he gave up. That is how Rousseau 
can say you are more truly free if you are forced to obey the direction of 
the General Will than if your private wish triumphed, since you are being 
constrained to be moral rather than being allowed to be licentious.8§ 

However it is well to recall some other parts of Rousseau’s philosophy of 
the State. It is not a pleasant place to us; there are no rights against the 
commands of the majority, which in practice you assume expresses the 
General Will; and religion is under the full direction of the State; there 
is no room for anyone who would subscribe to a Church which would be 
intolerant of other churches. 

In this analysis of some aspects of 17th and 18th century thought, except 
for the briefest comparisons, no attempt has been made to give a parallel 
exposition of Aquinas’ version of natural law. The objective has been to 
attempt to obtain a better understanding of these modern philosophers in 
order to appreciate better the 19th and 20th century reaction by non- 
scholastics against the natural law tradition with which they were most 


65 The Social Contract, II, Chap. 6, p. 31. 
66 Jbid., IV, Chap. 1, p. 86. 
67 A Discourse on the Origin of Inequality, preface, pp. 156-157. 


68 The Social Contract, IV, Chap. 2, p. 88. Cf. Walter Eckstein, “ Rous- 
seau and Spinoza on Freedom,” Journal of the History of Ideas, V, 3, 
(June, 1944). This article, which came to my attention after the paper 
was presented, very effectively points out the similarity between Rousseau 
and Spinoza on man’s need of society in order to achieve moral freedom. 
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familiar. Again this essay has tended to emphasize points of agreement 
between Scholastics and the early moderns, if not in points of doctrine, at 
least in seeing how the early moderns were prompted to meet the perennial 
problems of freedom and authority in society, and the problem of our 
knowledge of the basis of morality. 
Desmonp J. FitzGerap 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 





Division D: Metrapuysics: Wm11rAM O’MearaA, Chairman 


Problem (a): Metaphysics and Subjectivity: An Approach to Karl Jaspers 


This paper is not so much about Karl Jaspers as it is about metaphysics, 
and it is not so much formally concerned with metaphysics as it is with the 
metaphysician. If I have subtitled it, “An approach to Karl Jaspers,” 
this is not because I am primarily interested in getting at what Jaspers is 
saying. Rather, I will try to suggest that some tendencies in recent thom- 
istic literature approach the position I take to be that of Jaspers. 

As you doubtless know, Jaspers is a surprisingly prolific writer. By his 
own estimate, his most important philosophical works are the three volume 
Philosophie, and Von Der Wahrheit, the massive first volume of a projected 
Philosophical Logic. These are extremely difficult works, and I would not 
want to pretend to anything like an exhaustive knowledge of their con- 
tents. What one wants, for such an occasion as this, is a straightforward 
and concise account of what Jaspers is getting at. Fortunately, Jaspers 
has relieved us of the necessity of extracting from the large works their 
major themes. Over the years he has put out a series of more popular 
works which state somewhat simply the great themes of his thought. It is 
on these that I will base myself, and the more so because many of them 
have found their way into English. In most cases, I have checked my 
interpretation of them against the more extended presentations in the 
definitive works, but basically I have assumed that Jaspers is capable of 
summing up his thought in a way which is consistent with Philosophie and 
Von Der Wahrheit. 

I have already said that my major concern is not an analysis of Jaspers. 
What I want to do is to use some of his remarks as an occasion to say 
something about thomistic metaphysics. It might be suggested that I 
could have forgotten about Jaspers and spoken only within our own tra- 
dition. If I choose not to do this it is because I feel Jaspers provides an 
important and convenient point d’appui for what I want to say. You will 
suspect, of course, despite the rhetoric of this proemium, that I feel what 
I have to say amounts to a legitimate, if implicit and unargued for, criti- 
cism of Jaspers himself. My main point, however, is that we find in Jas- 
pers, writ large as it were, the term of a certain tendency among ourselves 


to rob metaphysics of its rigor and to substitute for that rigor something 
subjective, even emotional. 
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1. Philosophy and Science 


Philosophy, according to Jaspers, must be distinguished from science.! 
Science is concerned with that which can become an object for our minds, 
and it proceeds by means of cogent argumentation. Philosophy is some- 
thing else again. It does not deal with objects, since objects must always 
be particulars. Concerned as it is with being, which cannot be an object, 
philosophy is ordered to that which cannot be grasped in a concept. This 
is not to say that the philosopher can ignore science. Quite the contrary. 
It is acquaintance with the sciences which provides him with the basis for 
an approach to the “something more” that cannot be an object for sci- 
ence. It is this “something more” and the various approaches to it which 
can serve as a convenient means of summarizing some salient aspects of 
Jaspers’ thought and of locating his notion of metaphysics. 


2. The Subject-Object Dichotomy 


One device that Jaspers uses to bring out the concern of philosophy is 
what he calls the subject-object dichotomy. In knowledge there is always 
a subject who knows and the object which is known. “ What is the mean- 
ing of this ever present subject-object dichotomy?” Jaspers asks. “It can 
only mean that being as a whole is neither subject nor object but must be 
the Comprehensive, which is manifested in this dichotomy.” 2 Being, since 
it embraces or encompasses both terms of the dichotomy, cannot be either. 
If taken to be an object, being is not the being which comprehends subject 
and object. Being is always the something more than subject, the some- 
thing more than object: it is the Encompassing or Comprehensive (das 
Umgreifende). But if being cannot become an object, it is nevertheless 
somehow given in the dichotomy of subject-object; it is the background 
against which each object or phenomenon is understood. “Thus in our 
thinking we gain only an intimation of the Comprehensive. It is not 
manifested to us, but everything else is manifested in it.”3 This notion 
of the Comprehensive or Encompassing does not increase our knowledge, 
but it can enable us to transform our consciousness of being. 


3. The Modes of the Encompassing 


Although the Encompassing is never subject or object, it is only in their 
dichotomy that it reveals itself to us. This is why Jaspers speaks of two 
modes of the Encompassing: on the side of the subject, there is the En- 
compassing that we are; on the side of the object, there is the Encom- 
passing itself.4 


1 Jaspers asserts this passim, but cf. his essay, “ Philosophy and Science,” 
which can be found in The Way to Wisdom, (trans. Ralph Manheim), 
Yale University Press (1951), pp. 147-167. 


2 Ibid., p. 30. 
8 Ibid., p. 31. 


4Cf. Vernunft und Existenz, Johs. Storm Verlag, (1947), p. 35. The sec- 
ond lecture on the Encompassing is, I think, Jaspers best brief statement 
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We are the Encompassing as dasein, as consciousness in general and as 
spirit. Man considered as empirical existent, as a particular thing among 
other particular things (ie. as dasein), is not grasped in his totality any- 
more than he is when grasped as consciousness in general or as spirit. He 
is more than these; he encompasses these modes and cannot be reduced to 
any of them taken singly nor to their sum.5 

The Encompassing itself can be considered either as world or as trans- 
cendence. As world it is the location of objects which is not itself an ob- 
ject. As transcendence the Encompassing is for man’s eristenz. Evzistenz, 
Jaspers says, either means what Kierkegaard meant by the term or it 
means nothing at all. Ezistenz too is said to be a mode of the Encom- 
passing, and it gives meaning and movement to all other modes of the 
Encompassing that we are. As directed to transcendence, it relates to 
that which gives man to himself. Jaspers indicates what he means by 
transcendence by pointing out that we are aware that we did not create 
ourselves. 

It is Jaspers himself who draws attention to the influence Kant has had 
on his thought.6 In the three modes of the Encompassing that we are 
(Dasein, Bewufstsein Uberhaupt, Geist), the ghost of Kant must be rec- 
ognized. Knowledge is of phenomena; we never know more than what we 
know and what we know is governed by the modes of the Encompassing 
that we are. We think things as derived from one another, but causality 
is only something of objects, of phenomena. As we will see, Jaspers ac- 
cepts Kant’s criticism of proofs for the existence of God. In general, 
Jaspers laments the attempts of philosophers to make philosophy into a 
science which would claim to possess cogent argumentation. 


4. Transcendence 


Transcendence can be called God. Being is that which manifests itself 
in the various modes of the Encompassing, and we get at it in some way 
by elucidating these modes. “ But insofar as all these modes are rooted 
in one, the ultimate answer is that authentic being is transcendence (or 
God) ...”7 Can the existence of God be proved? Jaspers agrees with 
Kant that no such proof is scientifically compelling. By the same token, 
no one can prove scientifically that God is not. The proofs themselves are 
“attempts to express the experience of man’s ascent to God in terms of 


of this key doctrine. This work has been translated by Professor William 
Earle, a paperback edition of which was published in 1957 by the Noonday 
Press. Walter Kaufmann’s Existentialism from Dostoevsky to Sartre, 
(Meridian, 1956) includes this lecture in Earle’s translation. 


5Cf. Von Der Wahrheit, R. Piper, 1947, p. 76: “ Mein Sein ist nicht 


erschépft mit dem Umgreifenden, das ich bin als Dasein, Bewufstsein 
ueberhaupt, Geist.” 


6 E.g. “Kant then became the philosopher for me and has remained so.” 
Kaufmann, op. cit., p. 137. 


7 Perennial Scope of Philosophy, (trans. Manheim), Philosophical Li- 
brary, (1949), p. 28. 


8 Way to Wisdom, p. 42. 
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thought.”® Jaspers feels that these proofs involve taking the world as a 
whole as an object—but it cannot be an object. We can infer the existence 
of something in the world from something else in the world, but we can- 
not move from the world as a whole to the existence of something other 
than the world. Moreover, if we would take these alleged proofs seriously, 
we would make of God an object among objects. “A proved God is no 
God.” 10 

Although God is not attainable through science, there is a way in which 
He is accessible to us. Thus, if we rightly understand the attempts to 
prove God’s existence, we see them as expressions of an “awareness of 
the mystery inherent in the existence of the world and of ourselves in 
it.”11 In this way they can move us; we see that God cannot be known, 
but He can be believed in. What is required is faith, a philosophical faith. 


5. Philosophical Faith 


Faith is not produced by the limits of our experience; it has its source 
in our freedom. To know our freedom is to know that it has been given 
to us, and since freedom is existence, we can say that we have existential 
certainty of God. “I can have certainty of Him not as a content of sci- 
ence but as presence for existence.”12 God exists for existenz; He ts for 
us insofar as we are oriented to Him. What is faith? It is “certainty 
regarding a truth which I cannot prove as I can prove a scientific theorem 
regarding finite things.’13 It is “the existential act by which transcen- 
dence becomes conscious in its actuality.”14 “That the absolute exists 
as a foundation for action is not a matter of cognition, but an essential 
element of faith.’15 “To live by God does not mean to base oneself on 
calculable knowledge but to live as though we staked our existence on the 
assumption that God is.”16 Although it confers no certain knowledge, 
faith gives certainty to the practice of life. 

It is not our present concern to consider Jaspers’ criticism of religious 
faith. Suffice it to say that he feels religion makes of God an object, that 
the Incarnation is a scandal in that transcendence becomes something in 
the world,!7 that religious faith takes the risk out of belief by proposing 
rewards and objective guarantees, 


9 Ibid. 

10 Perennial Scope, p. 32. 

11 Way to Wisdom, p. 93. 

12 [bid., p. 45. 

13 Perennial Scope, p. 5; cf. Kaufmann, pp. 199-201. 
14 Perennial Scope, p. 17. 

15 Tbid., p. 33. 

16 Way to Wisdom, p. 50. 


17 This gives rise to a great difference between Jaspers and Kierkegaard. 
Cf. Allgemeine Wahrheit und Eristentielle Wahrheit Bei Karl Jaspers, by 
Ulrich Schmidhauser, Diss., Bonn, 1953, pp. 266-271; cf. also Cornelio 
oom, Dall’Essere All’Esistente, Morcelliana, 1957, pp. 187-239, esp. pp. 
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6. Reason and Existenz 


The existential relation of man to God, as described by Jaspers, may 
seem something irrational. This is a charge Jaspers is concerned to meet. 
Existenz, as the realm of feeling and appetite, must be balanced by Reason 
(Vernunft). Reason is said to be that which binds the various modes of 
the Encompassing together without itself being such a mode.18 It has as 
one of its tasks to prevent us from giving one mode of the Encompassing 
claim over all others; it does this by making us aware of the limitation of 
each mode. Reason is awareness of the inadequacy of any total answer. 
But if existenz must be accompanied by Reason, Reason must be grounded 
in Eristenz.19 Reason is an instrument of existence.2° 


7. On Philosophical Truth 


If God’s existence cannot be proved, we must ask if there is a possibility 
of truth outside the sciences. In the various modes of the Encompassing 
that we are, specific kinds of truth are possible.21 The truth of ezistenz 
is faith. “The limits of science and the urge towards communication both 
point to a truth that is more than a possession of the intellect.” 22 Scien- 
tific correctness is part of truth, but it unites individuals in the universal, 
not as individuals. There is a tendency, Jaspers notes, to consider what is 
not scientifically correct as only feeling, subjectivity, instinct; then what 
is not true in the sense of scientifically intelligible is irrational. Jaspers 
suggests that this opposition is artificial. “‘The impulse which pursues real 
truth by thought springs from dissatisfaction with what is merely cor- 
rect.” 23 This truth is something which is experienced in communication 24 
and its source is the Encompassing as distinguished from objective, de- 
terminate, particular forms of being. The leap to transcending thinking 
must be made at the boundaries of science and “ feeling, instinct, drives, 
affections” suggest what is involved. The possibility of the leap is the 
possibility of philosophy. The leap is not irrational because it involves 
both Reason and Evristenz; this leap can put us in possession of compre- 
hensive truth. 


18 Cf. Kaufmann, p. 195. 

19 Perennial Scope, p. 49. 

20 Cf. Kaufmann, pp. 197-8. 
21 Perennial Scope, pp. 28-30. 
22 Cf. Kaufmann, p. 147. 

23 [bid., p. 148. 


24 The importance of his notion of communication for Jaspers’ thought 
can hardly be overemphasized. If we do not discuss it here, it is not be- 
cause we question its importance, but because we are incapable of treating 
it briefly. “Philosophy begins with two,” Jaspers says; there must be 
communication among individuals as individuals “in loving combat.” 
What would have to be done is to relate Jaspers’ notion of communication 
to Kierkegaard’s indirect communication, something called for in existen- 
tial matters. But existential truth, for Jaspers, is attained not by one man 
alone, but in community with others. 
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Truth in this comprehensive sense, in which the truth of the intellect 
(and that of the sciences with it) is but an element, is founded in the 
Existenz that we can become. What matters is that our life is guided 
by something unconditional which can only spring from the decision. 
Decision makes Ezistenz real, forms life and changes it in inner action, 
which, through clarification, keeps us soaring upward. When it is 
founded on decision, love is no longer an unreliably moving passion, 
but the fulfillment to which alone Being reveals itself.25 


Philosophizing, in this sense, is had only when the reality of the philoso- 
pher complements his thought, not cognitively by teaching, but “by the 


practice of being human which propels itself forward in the echo of 
thought.” 


8. What is Metaphysics? 


From what has been said one might conclude that metaphysics is simply 
impossible for Jaspers. This is not exactly true. He will distinguish be- 
tween ontology and metaphysics, in such a way that the former, as an at- 
tempt at a science of being will be rejected, and the latter, as indicating 
possible ways of reading what are called the “ciphers of transcendence ” 
will be retained. We will concern ourselves only with metaphysical think- 
ing as related to texts of metaphysicians. A metaphysician should not be 
read as if he were able to present us with a compelling doctrine of being. 
Rather his text should be looked upon as symbolic, itself a cipher which 
indicates transcendence.26 Metaphysical doctrines do not reveal trans- 
cendence to us, but they are expressions in language of an experience of 
transcendence, indicating to us a like possibility in ourselves. Metaphysics 
is not a doctrine that can be taught; it is an appeal to our ezistenz. The 
appropriation of the texts of the metaphysicians is a practical activity, 
something which must be accomplished in terms of our own historicity.27 
The texts of philosophers may provide the occasion for our becoming our- 
selves, for achieving the revelation of being. In this way, philosophy is seen 
to be a knowledge which concerns the knower. 


9. Transition to Thomism 


If the above is reasonably accurate, it is clear that metaphysics as under- 
stood by Jaspers is quite different from the metaphysics taught by St. 
Thomas. Despite this, one reads in the works of some contemporary 
thomists remarks redolent of the views of Jaspers. Thus, many have been 
impressed by the statement that philosophy is often preferred to the phi- 
losopher; consequently they desire to discuss not philosophy but philoso- 


25 Cf. Kaufmann, p. 150. 


26 “ Spekulatives Denken ist das Denken, das als Denken selbst Chiffre 
werd.” Von Der Wahrheit, p. 249. “Aber der Gedanke ist auch in der 
Ausbildung zu einem metaphysischen System nur Denksymbol, nicht 
Erkenntnis der Transzendenz. Er ist selber Chiffre, eine Moglichkeit, 
gelesen zu werden, daher nicht mit sich selbst identisch, sondern er selbst 
erst im jeweiligen Angeeignetsein.” Philosophie (zweite auflage), Springer 
Verlag, 1948, p. 791. 


27 Kaufmann, p. 154. 
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phizing. As long as the fulfillment of this desire does not end by reducing 
the former to the latter, it can be—and has been 28—a most fruitful inquiry. 
On the other hand, there has also been receptivity to the view that meta- 
physics should not be considered a science—and it is not always clear that 
it is experimental science that is meant. More seriously, some thomists 
have spoken of metaphysics as non-conceptual, seemingly equating the use 
of concepts and what they call “essentialism.” Being, we are told, cannot 
be grasped in a concept; it is a mysterious other, the something more 
which is the limit of metaphysics rather than its subject. Confusion is 
compounded when we are told that what cannot be thought—in the sense 
of conceived—is decisive for metaphysics. What is worse, this confusion is 
then attributed to St. Thomas and the suggestion is made that between 
St. Thomas himself and the contemporary enlightenment lies a vast lacuna 
of misinterpretation. Before discussing this lamentable affinity with Jas- 
pers, I would like to indicate how the thomist might profit from what 
Jaspers is maintaining. 


10. Oportet addiscentem credere 


Insofar as metaphysics is concerned with divine things, it treats of 
matters far removed from our first natural certitudes. Not only are many 
things more knowable to us than are metaphysical entities, but, according 
to the order of learning the philosophical sciences as it is set down by St. 
Thomas, there are a great many things which must be learned before meta- 
physics. And, when one approaches metaphysics as a student, certain de- 
mands are made on his subjectivity. This is particularly the case with the 
student of Aristotle and St. Thomas. Not only must other sciences be 
learned prior to metaphysics, but these sciences presuppose things which 
will only be established in metaphysics itself. It is for this reason that 
faith is required of the student.2® Apart from this trust which is required 
of the student in the acquisition of the philosophical sciences, there are 
also a number of moral virtues proper to the intellectual life. Of course, 
even generally speaking, moral virtue could be said to be presupposed for 
the acquisition of metaphysics. St. Thomas says that moral philosophy, 
although not absolutely required for metaphysics, is helpful in acquiring it. 


28 E.g. Gilson’s Aquinas Lecture, Wisdom and Love in Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, Marquette University Press, 1951. 


29 Cf. In Boethi de Trinitate, lect. 1, q. 1, a. 1 (ed. Calcaterra): “ Ex 
defectu vero nostro sunt non apparentia, ut res divinae et necessariae, quae 
sunt secundum naturam maxime notae. Unde ad horum inspectionem non 
sumus statim idonei, cum oporteat ex minus notis et posterioribus secun- 
dum naturam ad magis nota et priora naturaliter pervenire. Sed quia ex 
nullo horum quae ultimo cognoscimus sunt nota ea quae primo cognosci- 
mus, oportet nos primo aliquam notitiam habere de illis quae sunt per se 
magis nota: quod fieri non potest nisi credendo. Et hoc etiam patet in 
ordine scientiarum: quia scientia quae est de causis altissimis, scilicet 
metaphysica, ultimo occurrit homini ad cognoscendum; et tamen in scien- 
tiis praeambulis oportet quod supponantur quaedam quae in illa plenius 
innotescunt. Unde quaelibet scientia habet suppositiones, quibus oportet 
addiscentem credere (Soph. Elench., I, cap. 2).” 
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That is, moral philosophy is required not for the esse, but for the bene 
esse, of metaphysics.29 Although this is true, there are some moral vir- 
tues having to do with learning as such. Studiousness implies a desire to 
learn which turns the mind to doctrine.341 A man must be appetitively 
well disposed to use his knowing powers in a proper way; it is this dispo- 
sition which is studiousness, a part of temperance.32 Even the love and 
pursuit of wisdom can get out of hand and become an occasion for pride 
or be put to the wrong use.383 Docility, part of prudence and consequently 
a determination of the practical intellect, is also pertinent to the perfec- 
tion cf the speculative intellect.34 

Does all this amount to unnecessary pietistics? One might object that 
there is little point in trying to establish a connection between one’s moral 
condition and his acquisition of speculative science when we read—and 
observe—that one can learn moral science—and even teach it—without 
possessing or intending to acquire moral virtue. This is true of course, 
but then we are not maintaining that moral virtue is necessary for the 
acquisition of speculative science. And yet, as St. Thomas suggests, it is 
helpful. Nor would it seem that St. Thomas thought these virtues insig- 
nificant in discussing the intellectual life. For study of course does in- 
volve prudential decisions. One must be disposed to study the right 
things at the right time and for the right reason. When Kierkegaard said 
that the Hegelian erected a huge edifice of doctrine in which he could not 
live, he surely was not urging philosophers to be concerned only with that 
knowledge which has moral or existential significance. The philosopher 
will philosophize about moral matters, of course, but he must remember 
that philosophizing is a human act even when it is not human action 
which is being considered. I say that the philosopher as a moral agent was 
something which concerned St. Thomas because I have in mind, among 
other things, the De modo studendi, which is usually numbered among his 
authentic works. (At least, I know of no one who is willing to reject it.) 35 

What I am suggesting, then, is that St. Thomas was perfectly aware of 
the fact that philosophizing is an action with moral overtones, and that 
there are virtues which will insure that it is an action conducive to the 
total good of the man. This does not entail, of course, that philosophy 
be concerned exclusively with moral matters; indeed, even when it is 
concerned with them, the subjectivity of the thinker is not intrinsically 


30 In Boethii de Trin. (ed. Wyser), q. 5, a. 1, ad 9. Surely more is im- 
plied here than acquantance with moral philosophy. Since moral science 
is practical, it is not sought for its own sake, nor, it would seem, as a 
cognitive prerequisite to metaphysics. 


81 JJallae, q. 166, a. 1, ad 2. 
32 Tbid., a. 2, ad 2. 

33 [bid., q. 167, a. 1. 

34 Jbid., q. 49, a. 3, ad 1. 


85 An edition of this letter together with a perceptive commentary by 
Nazarius can be found in D. Thomae Aquinatis Monita et Preces, ed. 
Esser, Paderborn, 1890. 
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engaged. One must have chosen to study justice, say, but what one comes 
to see about the nature and demands of justice does not involve positing 
just acts, nor, as was observed above, having an appetite so disposed that 
one could perform just acts. The moral philosopher judges moral matters 
per modum cognitionis; the just man, presently acting, judges per modum 
connaturalitatis38 In the latter case, the subjectivity of the agent is in- 
trinsically engaged; his decision, manifest in his action, is as such depend- 
ent upon the condition of his appetite. As we know, this difference is 
precisely the difference between speculative and practical truth.37 
Although it would seem to be the case that the philosopher, even when 
he is no longer an aspirant but the accomplished article, still is in need of 
moral virtue—not qua philosopher, but qua man—faith in a master is 
certainly not a characteristic of him. Indeed, we can say that the whole 
point of putting oneself in the hands of a philosophical master, of trusting 
him, of being docile, is to acquire the knowledge which will make us inde- 
pendent of him. One is not a philosopher because he accepts certain propo- 


sitions on faith; he is a philosopher when he knows and need no longer 
believe.38 


11. Jaspers’ Philosophical Faith 


There is a sense in which St. Thomas would accept the phrase “ philo- 
sophical faith,” in that one can assent to naturally knowable propositions 
on trust and not because one sees their evidence. However, St. Thomas 
would take such trust to be teleological, not terminal. Belief, as opposed 


to knowledge, is not the proper state of the philosopher’s mind. For 
Jaspers faith is terminal, particularly when it is a question of transcendence, 
of God, of what might be called metaphysical entities. Since we cannot 
know with certitude, cognitively, even that God exists (although the mind 
can be brought to see the limitations of science), the reaching out for this 
something more than thought involves, if not irrationality, something 
more than reason. Transcending is an act of the whole man, having its 
source in Reason aware of the limitations of cognition, but more especially 
in decision and ezistenz, will as motive force. It does not seem unfair to 
say that for Jaspers metaphysics is intrinsically an act of love; 39 it is not 
ontological, a science of being. God is unknown, but not beyond our reach. 

Jaspers’ position involves elements which make it untenable to the 


36 Cf. e.g., Ja, q. 1, a. 6, ad 3. 
37 Jallae, q. 57, a. 5, ad 3. 


38 The case of the thomist is, of course, more complicated. It is not 
human faith alone which explains his docility to the text of his master: 
the reiterated recommendations of the Church carry infinitely more weight 
with him than the acceptability of St. Thomas in scholarly circles. And 
even when we cannot understand St. Thomas, we hesitate to reject what 
he has written. It is not only because so few of us become accomplished 
philosophers that we continue to be disciples of St. Thomas, however, 
Given the authority of the Church, our situation is not unlike that of the 


metaphysician who, even when he has proved that God exists, continues to 
say, “I believe in God.” 


39 Cf. Von Der Wahrheit, p. 987 et seq., esp. p. 999. 
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thomist. For the latter, there is a science of being as being, and knowl- 
edge of God as the cause of being is possible and, when had, can be taught 
in the strict sense. Metaphysics is beyond the special sciences, but it does 
not compare to them as non-science, nor is its truth other than speculative. 
Jaspers’ statements about philosophical truth evoke for us the criteria of 
practical truth, dependence on rectified appetite; philosophy for him, we 
might say, consists in knowledge through affective connaturality. 

Along with such critical thoughts, however, the thomist feels a certain 
kinship with Jaspers. Our metaphysics is not an example of the most 
rigorous method; 49 nor are its contents completely satisfying: the knowl- 
edge of God that it puts us in possession of must be viewed, in the final 
analysis, rather as of what God is not than of what He is.41 But, unlike 
Jaspers, we would not mean this to be a simple negation, but a negatio 
negationis.42 Finally, although we will always maintain that we can know 
with certainty that God is, as well as something of what He is, it is again 
true that in this life it is appetite which unites us with Him most surely. 
Love does not require perfect knowledge in order to go immediately to its 
object as He is in Himself.43 


12. Whither “ Existential” Thomism? 


Willing as we may be to allow that there is something more than science, 
a non-scientific relation to God that secundum quid and in via is more 
perfect than metaphysics (or theology), it would seem hazardous for us to 
speak of what pertains to metaphysics itself as more than cognitive. God 
belongs to metaphysics exactly to the degree that He can be known—even 
when what we know is that He is for the most part unknowable by us. 
Being is conceivable and—we are not equating the two—existence is con- 
ceivable. If we had no concept of existence, we could not maintain even a 
distinction ratione between essence and existence. This act of existence, 
as this, is inconceivable, and of course as this one is not the concern of 
metaphysics. In recent years the friends of metaphysics have conceded 
everything but the laurel of victory to its enemies by calling into question 
the abstract character that metaphysics must share with every speculative 
science; as well as by asserting the primacy of an existence which escapes 
conceptualization but is said to be attainable in judgment when we return 
essence to its act of existence—apparently to this one44 I know of only 


40 Cf. In I de Anima, lect. 1, nn. 4-5. 

41 Cf. eg. Q. D. de Potentia, q. 7, a. 5, ad 14. 
42 Cf. Q. D. de Veritate, q. 26, a. 6. 

43 Ja, q. 82, a. 3. 


44The discussion from the floor turned largely on this remark. My 
point is this: in such a proposition as, “ Socrates is,” where is is the predi- 
cate, I must know what existence is, have a concept of it, or my affirmation 
is nonsense. M. Gilson denies both that ts is a predicate and that we can 
have a concept of existence. (I do not see that his position changed in the 
appendix to the 2nd edition of Being and Some Philosophers.) These 
denials have led him, inexorably perhaps, to a recognized affinity with 
Jaspers. “Il est parfaitment vrai de dire, avec K. Jaspers, que ‘toute 
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one doctrine in St. Thomas which allows for such a non-conceptual grasp 
on the part of our intellect and that is in the beatific vision. Perhaps this 
is recognized by an interpretation which demands that metaphysics view 
everything from the point of view of existence and then goes on to main- 
tain that existence is unique and is God. Obviously, such a “ metaphysics ” 
cannot be attained in via. In all consistency, there is but one step left, 
the one Jaspers has taken: the whole emphasis should be put on faith and 
the subjectivity of the philosopher. I suggest that if we are to have an 
affinity with Jaspers we do so by recalling the moral overtones of philoso- 
phizing rather than by making metaphysics nonsense. 


Ratpw M. McINerny 
Department of Philosophy 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 





COMMENTARY 


Dr. MclInerny has clearly outlined the intent of his paper: it is, as you 
will recall, simply “to suggest that some tendencies in recent Thomistic 
literature approach the position of Jaspers.” A short time later McInerny 
mentions that his “main point ... is that we find in Jaspers the term of 
a certain tendency among ourselves to rob metaphysics of its rigor, and to 
substitute for that rigor something subjective, even emotional.” 

With these purposes in mind, McInerrry gave us a remarkably clear out- 
line of certain phases of the philosophy of Karl Jaspers. In this outline, 
MclInerny correctly insists that according to Jaspers philosophy is con- 
cerned primarily with being, and since it is thus concerned it cannot pos- 
sibly be a science, for being cannot be contained within or grasped by any 
particular science. The same tendency, MclInerny insisted, is to be found 
among certain Thomists who assert that we cannot have a concept of 
being and thus eliminate the possibility of metaphysics as a science. 
“Some Thomists,” McInerny avers, “have spoken of metaphysics as non- 


philosophie est philosophie en vertu d’une source qui, en tant que source, 
ne deviendra jamais son objet adequat’, car la source de la philosophie 
sourd d’un plan plus profond que celui de la philosophie meme, mais c’est 
une verite a laquelle les philosophes n’aiment guere penser.” L’etre et 
lVessence, p. 308). If, contrary to M. Gilson, there can be no judgment of 
existence without a concept of existence, what would a Gilsonian judgment 
of existence be? “If I say that z ts, the essence of x exercises through my 
judgment the same act of existing which it exercises in x.” (Being and 
Some Phil., p. 203). Since existence can be neither conceived nor repre 
sented intentionally, this identity would have to be numerical and entita- 
tive. But isn’t it precisely secundum esse that the essence conceived and 
in rerum natura differs? In order to agree with M. Gilson on this point 
one has to accept the logic of some such argument as this: When I con- 
ceive what Socrates is, his existence is not included in his whatness, there- 
fore existence cannot be conceived. In one sense of the word essence, 
there is no essence of existence. Nonetheless, we can have a concept of ex- 
istence (Cf. In de Hebdomadibus, lect. 2); for that matter, we can have 
a concept of nothing. 
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conceptual, seemingly equating the use of concepts and what they call 
‘ essentialism.’ ” 

The charges which McInerny makes are clear: (1) Certain Thomists are 
substituting “something subjective” in metaphysics, instead of defending 
the scientific rigor that metaphysics should have (2) Certain Thomists 
speak of metaphysics as non-conceptual, and are thereby running the risk 
of “ making metaphysics nonsense.” 

I must admit at this point that I feel somewhat like one of Kafka’s 
heroes who was hailed into court for a serious crime whose precise nature 
was never revealed:—the situation here being somewhat different, though, 
for whereas the charges are certainly clear, the names of the criminals are 
never disclosed. Undoubtedly there are certain reasons of delicacy which 
have kept McInerny from revealing these names; but I suspect that ulti- 
mately the blame must fall on me, for I believe that McInerny and I 
simply do not interpret or read the works of “certain Thomists” in the 
same way. I must say quite sincerely that I do not know of any recognized 
Thomists who are robbing metaphysics of its rigor and are substituting for 
that rigor “something subjective, even emotion,” to repeat a phrase 
used in McInerny’s paper. 

Thus I assert that when contemporary Thomists speak about the im- 
portance of “subjectivity ” for metaphysics, they do not introduce a sub- 
jective or emotional element into philosophy. What they are insisting 
upon is that the notion of being includes the values of the subject. The 
“T” which knows being; the act by which I am aware of being; the exist- 
ing self in its liberty towards being—all that is implied and involved in 
my personal attitude towards being—all this is being. Being is subject as 
well as object. Being transcends subject and object. Since there is an 
openness in the intellect towards being as such, man as subject cannot be 
grasped in his totality through any concept. Man is always more than his 
consciousness. But we do have an immediate grasp of the existent self 
through consciousness. I know myself as a being within beings. I know 
myself as a being sharing in being. Such reflections according to “ certain 
contemporary Thomists” constitute subjectivity, but they do not make 
metaphysics subjective, for they can be tested, repeated, verified, without 
destroying the incommunicability of the experience itself and without 
transforming the subject into an object. 

Secondly, I do not think that “certain Thomists” who insist that the 
concrete act of existence has no quiddity and therefore does not yield to 
discursive knowledge are in danger of “ turning metaphysics into nonsense,” 
to repeat a phrase used earlier. For these Thomists (if we have the same 
in mind) also concede that esse can be known in an act of the intellect. 
To assert that esse cannot be contained in a concept does not mean that 
esse is unknowable. The individual existent as individual is not the object 
of metaphysics; however, the individual existent as being is certainly 
contained in the notion of “being as such ”—for if being as such does not 
include the concrete existent I do not know how we can speak of being as 
a transcendental. 

We must remember that ens and esse are inseparably related. Esse is 
a principle of community between beings, although it resists being ab- 
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stracted. It is the act by which each being affirms itself in its incommuni- 
cable singularity as being within being. Hence it yields to scientific treat- 
ment, and it is because esse is a principle of communion as well as a princi- 
ple of uniqueness that we can make scientific statements about existents 
without reducing them to conceptualized essences. 

With these general thoughts in mind, I would therefore like to propose 
two questions for discussion: (1) Can we as metaphysicians assert that the 
subject as subject is not being? (2) Is it not true that although esse re- 
sists being abstracted, nevertheless we can make scientific statements about 
existents without reducing them to conceptualized essences? 

R. W. Muttiaan, SJ. 
Loyola University 
Chicago, Illinois 





Problem (b): The Nature of the Possible According to St. Thomas Aquinas 


Many contemporary philosophers who follow the metaphysical teachings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas have, for some time, been dissatisfied with a tradi- 
tional formula which appears in many scholastic manuals defining being as 
“that which is or can be” (id quod est vel esse potest) 1 

Recently this dissatisfaction has been openly expressed in a stimulating 
article by Father W. Norris Clarke, S.J., entitled, “ What is Really Real? ” 2 
At the close of his article Father Clarke invited his fellow American Catho- 
lic philosophers to explore further the conclusions of his own study. It 
was evidently in response to this invitation that the officers of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Philosophical Association proposed Father Clarke’s article as 
a topic for discussion at this meeting. 

My acceptance of the invitation must be of a partial nature, for I could 
not hope, in the short time allotted to me, to examine all of Father Clarke’s 
conclusions, much as they merit to be studied. I shall confine myself to 
the problem of the nature of the possible according to the metaphysics of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Obviously, I shall not even be able to exhaust the 
ramifications of this complex question. I shall attempt an introduction to 
the topic and shall endeavor to indicate the main lines of Thomistic 
thought which bear upon its solution. 

First, let us briefly consider the well-known formula which has occasioned 
some criticism. “ Being is that which is or can be.” Surely, no Thomist 
would maintain that being is capable of being defined in the strict sense 
of the word; but even if we grant that our formula is only some sort of 


1See Regis Jolivet, Metaphysique (Lyon-Paris, 1946), p. 211; C. Bover, 
8J., Cursus Philosophiae (————, 1954), Vol. I, p. 309; R. Arnou, SJ., 
Metaphysica Generalis (Rome, 1941), p. 88. See also the works listed on 
pp. 63-66 of the article listed under the following footnote. 


2W. Norris Clarke, S.J., “What is Really Real? ”, Progress in Philoso- 
phy, ed. James A. McWilliams, SJ. et al. (Milwaukee, 1955), pp. 61-90. 


3 Clarke, pp. 89-90. 
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quasi-definition, what does it claim to achieve with regard to elucidating 
the nature of being? Apparently it signifies that we can grasp the intelligi- 
bility of being if we understand that it is a complexus of two factors which 
are somehow prior to being, viz., “ that which is” and “ that which can be.” 
The union of these two prior factors yields “ being.” Evidently those who 
defend this formula feel that neither of the two components which it em- 
braces suffice, in isolation from the other, to express adequately the mean- 
ing of being; but taken together they do suffice. 

Father Clarke, in his article, has subjected the formula to rigorous analy- 
sis and criticism. He has pointed out the weakness of the second member 
of the formula, “ that which can be,” and has compared the whole formula 
with the doctrine of St. Thomas to which it seems to be in fundamental 
opposition. In particular, Father Clarke has opposed the formula “ ens 
est id quod est vel esse potest” of recent scholastic tradition to St. Thomas’ 
“ens est id quod est.” 4 

For my part, I shall add but one suggestion to what Father Clarke has 
said. If the proponents of the celebrated formula, ens est id quod est vel 
esse potest, claim that the actual and the possible are somehow prior to 
being, that they enter into the very structure of being as being, then they 
run counter to a well established doctrine of the Angelic Doctor, viz., that 
there is nothing prior to being. From among the many texts we might 
advance, may I recall the familiar passage from De Veritate, q. 1, a. 1.5 
Here, St. Thomas points out the priority of the conception of being over 
all others. In his own words, “ Illud autem quod primo intellectus concipit 
quasi notissimum, et in quo omnes conceptiones resolvit, est ens, ... 
omnes aliae conceptiones intellectus accipiantur ex additione ad ens.’ 6 
Being may be “added to” not by something of an extraneous nature, as 
a difference is added to a genus, or an accident to a subject, but by ex- 
pressing one of the various modes or manners of being which being itself 
does not express.? 

In the light of this text, I submit that being is not derived from two 
prior components, viz., the actual and the possible, but rather that the 
possible is posterior to being, is derived from being, is an “ addition” to 
being, is a mode or manner of being. 

Here we come face to face with the central problem of this paper, the 
nature of the possible. To explain how the possible is posterior to, de- 
rived from, and a mode of being, I shall turn your attention to another 
classic text of St. Thomas in which he discusses the various modes or man- 
ners of being. It is the celebrated Ninth Lesson of the Fifth Book of the 
Commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle. In summary, St. Thomas 
says that being may be understood in three principal ways: the first is 
accidental being (ens per accidens) ; the second is per se being (ens per se) ; 


4 Clarke, pp. 64-73. 

5 De Ver., q. 1, a. 1 (ed. Marietti). 
6 [bid. 

7 Ibid. 
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and the third is being which is divided by potency and act (ens quod 
dividitur per potentiam et actum) 8 

It is with the second of these ways that we shall be chiefly concerned. 
According to St. Thomas, ens per se may be considered in a twofold man- 
ner: first, what we might call “real being,” or what St. Thomas calls ens 
quod est extra animam, ens guod dividitur per decem praedicamenta, this 
is perfect being, ens perfectum;® secondly, ens per se may be understood 
as a being of reason, which is variously described as ens rationis, compositio 
propositionis quam facit intellectus componens et dividens, ens in anima, 
ens in ratione.10 

We further find that ens rationis is compared to real being as effect to 
cause; however, there are cases when we may have an ens rationis to which 
no real being actually corresponds. The familiar illustration is a negation, 
e. g., blindness.11 In this situation you have what St. Thomas calls ens 
secundum rationem tantum,12 

Besides negations there is another class of entia rationis and these are 
relations.13 There are, further, two classes of relations of reason; they are: 
first, logical relations which St. Thomas says the intellect discovers as it 
goes through the process of ordering its own acts. An example would be 
the intention of genus; 14 secondly, there are relations of reason which 
occur when certain things which are not actually ordered to each other in 
reality are mentally conceived as being so ordered. It is among this last 
type of relations of reason that I believe St. Thomas locates the possible. 
The key text I here employ is from De Potentia, q. 7, a. 11, and it deserves 
to be quoted, at least in part. 


Alio modo secundum quod huiusmodi relationes consequuntur modum 
intelligendi, videlicet quod intellectus intelligit aliquid in ordine ad 
aliud; licet illum ordinem intellectus non adinveniat, sed magis ex 
quadam necessitate consequatur modum intelligendi. Et huiusmodi 


relationes intellectus non attribuit ei quod est in intellectu, sed ei quod 
est in re. 


Et hoc quidem contingit secundum quod aliqua non habentia secundum 
se ordinem, ordinate intelliguntur; licet intellectus non intelligat ea 
habere ordinem, quia sic esset falsus. Ad hoc autem quod aliqua 
habeant ordinem, oportet quod utrumque sit ens, et utrumque distinc- 


—— eiusdem ad seipsum non est ordo) et utrumque ordinabile 
ad aliud. 


On the basis of this text, I shall attempt the following definition of the 


possible. The possible is an ens rationis and among entia rationis is a 


8In V Met., lect. 9 (ed. Cathala, nos. 885-897). 

9 Tbid., n. 889. 

10 [bid., n. 895. Cf. In VI Met., lect. 2, n. 1171; S. T., I, q. 16, a. 3, ad 2; 
S. T., I-II, q. 8, a. 1, ad 3; C. G., lib. I, cap. 68. 

11Jn V Met., lect. 9, n. 896. 

12 [bid., n. 897. 

138 De Pot., q. 7, a. 11. 

14 Tbid. 
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relatio rationis which results from the free intellectual ordering of a group 
of actual or potential causes to each other which are not actually so 
ordered but are orderable (ordinabile) 15 

Perhaps an example of my own may assist in clarifying my thought. If 
I look at a child and say he is a possible doctor, I am ordering to each 
other a group of causes such as the child, his growth and development, his 
teachers, the study, experiment, time, and labor which would be required 
for him to become a doctor. This is strictly a mental operation. The idea 
of “doctor” which my mind elaborates does not agree with something 
actually existing outside my mind, yet it is a genuine thought and would 
be labeled by St. Thomas, I believe, an ens et relatio secundum rationem 
tantum. 

The foregoing argument has been presented in an attempt to locate the 
possible among the modes or manners of finite being. I have tried to show 
that far from constituting a prior component from which being is derived, 
the possible is itself derived from being. It is an “addition” to being, a 
mode of being, an ens rationis in the category of relation. 

At this point, let us turn our attention to what I shall call the root or 
ground of possibility in the various causes which the intellect orders to 
each other when it elaborates a possible. St. Thomas tells us that the 
possible may be considered in two ways: first, with respect to some active 
or passive power; for example, we say that it is possible for a man to walk 
because of his locomotive powers, but it is impossible for him to fly by 
reason of these powers.18 Hence, the intellect is not free to combine causes 
at will for it knows the deficiencies and limitations of created causes. In 
such a case, the causes in question would not be orderable (ordinabiles) to 
each other which is a requisite of this type of relatio rationis.17 

But what of the power of God? Here, surely, there is no limitation 
whatever. When St. Thomas speaks of the possible in its relationship to 
God’s power, he brings up the second type of possibility which he calls 
absolute possibility. Absolute possibility consists in the compatibility of 
the terms involved (habitudo terminorum). Even God cannot perform an 
act which would result in a contradiction.18 This sounds, at first, as though 
some restriction were put on the power of God. Before God can act, there 
seems to be an a priori set of laws which govern His action. It also sounds 
as though the proponents of the formula “ens est id quod est vel esse 
potest” are right, because it sounds as though you must first have possi- 
bility before you can have being; yet, this is not St. Thomas’ way of argu- 
ing it at all. He argues that this or that thing is possible because of the 
power of God, not that because a thing is possible, therefore, God can do 
it. Let me state this argument in St. Thomas’ own words: 


15 Ibid. 

16 De Pot., q. 1, a. 3; Cf. S. T., q. 25, a. 3; C. G., lib. II, cap. 25. 
17 De Pot., q. 7, a. 11. 

18 De Pot., q. 1, a. 3. 
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Nihil autem opponitur rationi entis, nisi non ens. Hoc igitur repugant 
rationi possibilis absoluti, quod subditur divinae omnipotentiae, quod 
implicat in se esse et non esse simul. Hoc enim omnipotentiae non 
subditur, non propter defectum divinae potentiae; sed quia non potest 
habere rationem factibilis neque possibilis.!® 


May I suggest that the same scholastic tradition which has embraced the 
formula “ens est id quod est vel esse potest” has also conceived of the 
intellect of God as actually containing all possibles—spread out, if I may so 
express it, in a dead, static manner waiting for the will of God to juggle 
them together into a well ordered universe. Against this background, one 
would have to say that God can or cannot do certain things because they 
are previously possible or impossible. I must confess that I do not find 
this way of thinking in St. Thomas. St. Thomas always places God as 
pure act (actus mazime) and as the source of all being (principale ens) in 
the first place, and then goes on to show that because of the nature of God 


certain things cannot have possibility (ratio possibilis). I shall quote his 
own words: 


Ea vero quae contradictionem implicant, sub divina omnipotentia non 
continentur, quia non possunt habere possibilium rationem. Unde con- 


venientius dicitur quod ea non possunt fieri, quam quod Deus non 
possit facere.20 


Once again, we find that, according to St. Thomas Aquinas, the possible 
is not prior to being, but rather is posterior to it; in this case, in the root 
and ground of all possibility, the divine power which is founded on the in- 


finite being of God.21 


In conclusion, I would like to comment briefly on the appropriateness of 
the inclusion of the possible in the subject of the science of metaphysics. 
I realize that this is an extremely complex and intricate problem; but if 
what I have stated in the first part of my paper be true, then the possible 
should not be included in the subject of the science of metaphysics. I have 
attempted to show that the possible is derived from being, is posterior to 
being, is a mode or manner of being. Elsewhere, I have studied the ques- 
tion of the subject of the science of metaphysics according to St. Thomas, 
and my conclusion is that the subject of any philosophical science, includ- 
ing metaphysics, is that whose properties, causes, principles, attributes, and 
modes are sought during the course of the scientific investigation22 Thus, 
if the possible is a mode of being, it cannot be included in the subject of 


the science of metaphysics, one of whose tasks is to discover and relate to 
being its various modes. 


198. 7. I, q. %;.0. 3. 

20 Thid. 

21 Ibid., Cf. 8. T., I, q. 14, a. 1 et ad 1, ad 2, ad 3; C. G., lib. I, cap. 69. 
22See the unpubl. diss. (University of Toronto, 1953) by Edmund W. 


Morton, S.J., “The Doctrine of ens commune in St. Thomas Aquinas,” pp. 
146-183. 
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In this brief paper I hope I have done some slight justice to the signifi- 
cant challenge issued by Father Clarke. Obviously, much more remains to 
be done. Among other items to which I was able merely to allude, the 
difference between possibility and potency should be explored. Further- 
more, a history of the notion of the possible as it has been embodied in the 
formula “ens est id quod est vel esse potest” would prove enlightening. 
I am sure that such a history would include the names of Plato, Plotinus, 
Avicenna, Henry of Ghent, Duns Scotus, William of Occam, Francis Suarez, 
Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, and Christian Wolff. 


EpmMunpb W. Morton, SJ. 
Gonzaga University 
Spokane 2, Wash. 





Division E: History or PHmosopuy: Linus J. Turo, Chairman 


Problem (a): Univocity and Analogy of Being in the Philosophy of 
Duns Scotus 


Today there is a growing interest among Scholastic philosophers in the 
predication of being. Disciples of Duns Scotus will naturally be eager to 
reconsider the relevant teaching of the Subtle Doctor, especially as the 
volumes of the new critical edition of the Ordinatio1 which have already 
appeared happen to contain his most important texts on the subject. But 
Thomists too will, I think, be interested in hearing what Scotus has to say 
on this matter. For just now St. Thomas’s own doctrine on the predica- 
tion of being is, as is well known, undergoing a reinterpretation, with the 
once highly regarded interpretation of Cajetan coming in for increasing 
criticism.2. Hence it would seem that Thomists also should concern them- 


1 Joannis Duns Scoti Opera Omnia. Vatican City, 1950- (4 volumes have 
been published to date, containing the first ten distinctions of Book I of 
the Ordinatio). All our references to the first ten distinctions of Book I 
of the Ordinatio are to this edition. References to the rest of Book I and 
to Book II are to the Quaracchi edition: Commentaria Ozoniensia. 2 
vols., Quaracchi, 1912-1914. References to Books III and IV, as well as to 
all the other works of Scotus, are, unless otherwise specified, to the Vivés 
edition: Joannis Duns Scotti Opera Omnia. 26 vols. Paris, 1891-1895. 


2To be sure, there were always Thomists who disagreed more or less 
profoundly with Cajetan’s interpretation of their common Master. For ex- 
amples of the current reinterpretation see: H. T. Schwartz, T.O.P., “ Plato, 
Aristotle, St. Thomas, and Univocity ”, New Scholasticism, 27 (1953), 373- 
403; and “ Analogy in St. Thomas and Cajetan”, New Scholasticism, 28 
(1954), 127-144; Armand Maurer, C.S.B., “The Analogy of Genus”, New 
Scholasticism, 29 (1955), 127-144; G. P. Klubertanz, S.J., Review of English 
Translation of Cajetan’s De Nominum Analogia, New Scholasticism, 29 
(1955), 244-245; M. P. Slattery, “Is Being a Genus?”, Philosophical 
Studies (Maynooth), 6 (1956), 123-125; Ralph MclInerny, “The Logic of 
Analogy ”, New Scholasticism, 31 (1957), 149-171. 
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selves with the doctrine of one whose views, if only by contrast, should 
throw light on the precise meaning of the Angelic Doctor. However, 
judging by certain statements of some Thomist scholars, it would appear 
that it is not only by way of contrast with St. Thomas that the opinions of 
Scotus may serve.8 Cajetan was a most resolute adversary of Scotus; 4 
it would not be surprising, then, if in moving away from Cajetanism a phi- 
losopher should happen to approach Scotism, at least from afar! 5 

The title I have given this paper is, I confess, somewhat misleading, in- 
asmuch as I intend to confine myself almost entirely to a treatment of 
Duns Scotus’s doctrine on the univocity of being, since I feel that this 
will be of greater interest to all and time does not permit anything like 
an adequate treatment of his teaching on both univocity and analogy. 
There is an added consideration that what he has to say on univocity is 
amply developed and, while not lacking antecedents,® is notably original, 


3 There is a growing tendency to admit the possibility of a certain logical 
univocity of being, which would not contradict the traditional doctrine on 
analogy. For example, D. J. B. Hawkins, in his Being and Becoming 
(New York, 1954), p. 47, tells us that “the bare notion of existence . 
applies indifferently to everything that exists” (cf. p. 54); and B. Loner- 
gan, S.J., in Insight (New York, 1957), p. 361: “ The notion of being may 
be named univocal inasmuch as it underpins all other contents, ... anal- 
ogous inasmuch as it penetrates all other contents”. E. Gilson states 
explicitly that “l’univocité scotiste de l’étre ne contredit pas l’analogie de 
l’étre thomiste "—Jean Duns Scot. Introduction a ses positions fondamen- 
tales (Paris, 1952), p. 89. Scotus, he explains, is primarily concerned with 
establishing the unity of a concept, St. Thomas in defending analogous 
uses of one and the same concept in judgment (pp. 101-103). See also the 
articles of H. T. Schwartz listed in the preceding note. 


4 Cf. E. Gilson, “ Note sur un texte de Cajétan ”, Antonianum, 27 (1952), 
377-380. 

5 No doubt many contemporary Thomists would say that despite all his 
anti-Scotist polemics, Cajetan had more than he realized in common with 
the Subtle Doctor: both were essentialists. See E. Gilson, “ Cajétan et 
existence ”, Tijdschrift Voor Philosophie, 15 (1953), 267-286; especially 
see 272-273, 278-282. “ Essentialist ”, unfortunately, is a rather ambiguous 
term. If in calling Scotus an ‘ essentialist’ one means that he did not hold 
the real distinction between essence and existence, then perhaps the name 
applies, though it is not quite sure that Scotus did not hold a formal (hence 
extra-mental) distinction between the two; but one must add that in this 
case, since he identifies essence and existence in an actual being, he could 
equally well be called an ‘ existentialist’. If, on the other hand, by ‘ essen- 
tialist ’ one wishes to signify a philosopher who is concerned with the con- 
ceptual (‘essential’) order rather than with the real (‘ existential’) order, 
then it would not seem the appropriate appellation for a philosopher who, 
like Scotus, was concerned with concepts only in so far as in and through 
them he could come to know reality. See A. B. Wolter, O.F.M., The 
Transcendentals and Their Function in the Metaphysics of Duns Scotus 
(St. Bonaventure, 1946), pp. 65-71; Ralph McInerny, “The Ambiguity of 
Existential Metaphysics,” Laval Théologique et Philosophique, 12 (1956), 
120-124, 


6 Cf. E. Gilson, “ Avicenne et le point de départ de Duns Scot”, Ar- 
chives d’Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age, 2 (1927), 89-149. 
See esp. pp. 104-117. 
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whereas his handling of analogy is relatively jejune and traditional.” 
Notwithstanding all this, I have chosen to include analogy in the very 
title of this paper in order to emphasize the fact which is all too often 
forgotten; namely, that Scotus does not simply deny the analogy of being, 
any more than he simply affirms its univocity. He lives up to his title of 
Subtle Doctor by introducing a distinction: Being is univocal for the logi- 
cian, analogous for the metaphysician. 

Although it represents his definitive position, Scotus did not always use 
this particular distinction. In his earlier, philosophical works,8 he taught a 
different doctrine; ® namely, that being is equivocal for the logician, analo- 
gous for the metaphysician. This later abandoned doctrine actually 
sounds more shocking than it really is. Let us explain. 

For the logician who considers merely the signification of words, there is 
no middle ground between univocity and equivocity. If a certain word is 
used in the same sense of two objects, the logician will say that it is predi- 
cated univocally; if in different senses, he will say that it is predicated 
equivocally.1° Thus, since the word, ‘ healthy ’, e.g., is not used of an animal 
and of food in precisely the same sense, it must be said to be predicated of 
them equivocally.11 On the other hand, the metaphysician or natural 
philosopher, considering not just the signification of words, but the things 
signified as they actually exist, will call ‘healthy’ analogous, since there is 
a real essential order existing between the animal and the food as regards 


7Cf. S. Belmond, Dieu, existence et cognoscibilité (Paris, 1913), p. 326, 
n. 1: “Scot a recue entiére de ses devanciers l’analogie, qui était & tout le 
monde”. He adds: “et son univocité n’a jamais entamé, non plus qu’en- 
vahi, le domaine de I’analogie ”. 


8Scotist scholars have generally held that Scotus composed his philo- 
sophical works before his commentaries on the Sentences (Cf. Joannis 
Duns Scoti Opera Omnia, Vol. I, p. 155*, note 1); however, this is not al- 
together certain. What complicates the issue considerably is that each set 
of works contains cross references to the other, which, obviously, in one 
case, must have been due to later revisions. 


9A. B. Wolter, op. cit., pp. 40-48, seeks to reconcile the seemingly con- 
tradictory texts; but it seems to us more probable that Scotus’s thought 
evolved from the logical equivocity defended in the In Librum Praedica- 
mentorum Quaestiones. (See q. 4; Vol. I, pp. 443-450) and Super Libros 
Elenchorum Quaestiones. (See q. 15; Vol. II, pp. 20-23), through the 
transitional Quaestiones Subtillissimae super Libros Metaphysicorum Aris- 
totelis. (See Lib. IV, q. 1; Vol. VII, pp. 145-155), to the definitive posi- 
tion of the commentaries on the Sentences. However, in the absence of 
any certain chronology of Scotus’s works, not to mention the present lack 
of a critical edition of the philosophical works, it would be temerarious to 
do more than suggest the possible course of any doctrinal evolution. 


10 Cf. Super Lib. Elench., q. 15, n. 3, Vol. II, p. 20b: “Inter idem, et 
diversum non cadit medium; ergo omne quod concipitur, concipitur sub 
eadem ratione, vel diversa. Sed illa, quae concipiuntur sub eadem ratione, 
sub illa ratione univocantur. Quae autem sub diversa ratione concipiuntur, 
sub illis rationibus diversis aequivocantur. Cum igitur inter idem, et 
diversum non cadat medium, omne nomen vel erit simpliciter aequivocum, 
vel univocum.” See also ibid., nos. 6 and 7, p. 22. 


11 Cf. Reportata Parisiensia, Lib. I, d. 12, q. 2, n. 11; Vol. XXIII, p. 19a. 
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health. This is a fortiori the case with substance and accident as regards 
being, and so the metaphysician and natural philosopher will say that being 
is predicated analogously of these.12 

Yet though Scotus’s terminology is different, his views at this time on 
the predication of being seem nonetheless to approximate those expressed 
by St. Thomas in the well known passage of his commentary on the first 
book of the Sentences.13 Both agree that being said of substance and acci- 
dent has no one concept (“neque parificantur in intentione communi”), 
nor is the being of substance and accident, as these exist in reality, the 
same (“ neque in esse”), but is found in an order of priority and posterior- 
ity (“ differens secundum rationem matoris et minoris perfectionis”). How- 
ever, St. Thomas expresses this situation by saying simply that being is 
predicated analogously according to intention and being; whereas Scotus, 
using a quite different terminology, describes it by saying that being is 
predicated with logical equivocity, but metaphysical analogy.14 

What would seem to be Scotus’s last statement of this precise position is 
found in his commentary on the Metaphysics, in which the whole tenor 
of the treatment suggests that his doctrine on this matter is in a state of 
transition towards its final development in the Ordinatio. The emphasis 
here is, as will be noted, on the analogy of being, so much so that, at first, 
Scotus appears flatly to reject the position just attributed to him: 


I concede that being is not said univocally of all beings, yet neither is 
it said equivocally, because (a term) is said equivocally of many in- 
feriors when these inferiors of which it is said do not have attribution 
(i.e., an order of priority and posteriority) in regard to one another; 


12 Cf. In Lib. Praedic., q. 4, n. 7; Vol. I, p. 447b: “Intelligendum tamen 
est, quod vox quae apud Logicum simpliciter aequivoca est, quia scilicet 
aeque primo importat multa; apud autem Metaph. vel Naturalem, qui non 
considerant vocem in significando, sed ea quae significantur secundum id, 
quod sunt, est analoga ....Ideo ens a Metaph. in 4. Metaphy.... poni- 
tur analogum ad Substantiam et Accidens; quia scilicet haec quae signifi- 
cantur, in essendo habent ordinem, sed apud Logicum est simpliciter 
aequivocum; quia inquantum significantur per vocem, aeque primo signifi- 
cantur.” See also Super Lib. Elench., q. 15, n. 7; Vol. II, pp. 22-23. 


13 Jn I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 2, ad Im. 


14Tt is worthy of note that when, in his philosophical works, Scotus 
affirms that being is predicated equivocally, it is always, as we recall, of 
substance and accident that he says it is so predicated, never of God and 
creature. Is this simply because Aristotle and Porphyry, whose works he 
is commenting, speak only of the former couple, or is it that already at this 
time Scotus held that we have a concept of being which abstracts from 
finite and infinite, even though he then held that we do not have one that 
abstracts from the ‘differences’ that distinguish the categories? This 
seems improbable. However, there is a curious hint of a corroboration in 
the following passage from the Jn Lib. Praedic., q. 4, n. 11; Vol. I, p. 449a: 
“Ad aliud dico, quod Arist. innuit in ratione verum esse univocum, in 
principiis sempiternorum, et ipsis sempiternis: et concedo etiam, quod 
verum quod consequitur entitatem rei in se, sit univocum omnibus sub- 
stantiis: et ens esse univocum illis; sed ex hoc non sequitur, ens esse uni- 
vocum decem Generibus: quia omnes substantiae sunt in uno Genere ”. 
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but when they do have this attribution, then (the term is said) ana- 
logically. Therefore because (being) ‘does not have one concept 
(common to everything), it signifies all its inferiors essentially ac- 
cording to the proper content of each; and (hence it signifies these) 
simply equivocally as far as the logician is concerned, but, since these 
inferiors have an essential attribution in regard to one another, ana- 
logically according to the Metaphysician who deals with the real.15 


Scotus, as we shall see, never abandons the doctrine that being is analo- 
gous for the metaphysician. But he does change his view concerning its 
logical equivocity, in the sense in which he understood this term.16 For 
before he wrote the first few distinctions of the Ordinatio, he had come to 
think that it is possible to abstract from the finiteness of created being in 
such a way that the resulting concept truly signifies God, even though it 
tells us only the very minimum about Him. 

Let us turn ourselves now exclusively to a consideration of Scotus’s teach- 
ing on univocity. Henceforth we shall follow the text of the Ordinatio, as 
this contains his fullest and most authoritative treatment of the matter.17 


15“ Ad quaestionem, concedo quod ens non dicatur univoce de omnibus 
entibus, non tamen aequivoce, quia aequivoce dicitur aliquid de multis, 
quando illa, de quibus dicitur non habent attributionem ad invicem, sed 
quando attribuuntur, tune analogice. Quia ergo non habet conceptum 
unum, ideo significat omnia essentialiter secundum propriam rationem, et 
simpliciter aequivoce secundum Logicum; quia autem illa quae signifi- 
cantur inter se essentialiter attribuuntur, ideo analogice secundum Meta- 
physicum realem.” Super Lib. Metaph., Lib. IV, q. 1, n. 12; Vol. VII, p. 
153a. A. B. Wolter, in op. cit., p. 46, n. 35, tells us that “though a final 
decision has not been reached, the members of the [Scotistic] Commission 
are, at the present time [1946], inclined to regard the reading of the 5 
manuscripts which delete the phrase “ens non dicatur univoce de omnibus 
entibus ” [included in 12 others] as the better reading.” But, as Wolter 
himself remarks, the omission makes no essential difference. 


16TIn “Deux Théologiens: Jean Duns Scot et Thomas d’Aquin”, Revue 
Philosophique de Louvain, 51 (1953), p. 283, A. Hayen, SJ., arguing that 
one must “passer par” Duns Scotus in order to be profoundly Thomistic, 
says: “Il faut méme avoir rencontré la tentation de l’univocité de |’étre.” 
If we are right in our interpretation of the doctrine of Scotus’s early works 
as substantially in accord with that of St. Thomas as regards the predica- 
tion of being, a Scotist might retort by saying that early in his career 
Scotus, for his part, met with the ‘temptation’ of analogy. But this would 
be more clever than accurate, for, as we have indicated, Scotus always 
maintained that being is metaphysically analogous. Moreover, the analogy 
“secundum intentionem et secundum esse” of the commentary on the 
Sentences was not St. Thomas’s last word on the subject. 


17 With the treatment of univocity in the Ordinatio, one should compare 
that of the Reportata Parisiensia, Lib. I, d. 3, q. 1; Vol. XXII, pp. 92-97; d. 
8, q. 5; pp. 165-172. This, like the other reportata or reportationes of 
Scotus’s lectures on the Sentences, served as sources for the Ordinatio. Cf. 
Opera Omnia (Vatican ed.), Vol. I, pp. 157*-161*. See also Quaestiones 
Super Libros Aristotelis de Anima, q. 21; Vol. III, pp. 612-619, and Col- 
lationes in Editione Waddingi non Inclusae, q. 3. (See in C. R. 8. Harris: 
Duns Scotus (Oxford, 1927), Vol. II, pp. 371-375). However, the authen- 
ticity of the last two works is doubtful. Among the modern studies of 
Scotus’s doctrine on univocity one of the. most thorough is that of Cyril 
L. Shircel, O.F.M., The Univocity of the Concept of Being in the Philoso- 
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It will be helpful to consider Scotus’s teaching on univocity in its proper 
setting in the opening question of Distinction 3 of Book I of the Ordi- 
natio18 In this Scotus inquires: “Can we have a natural knowledge of 
God in this life?” After giving a number of arguments against his own 
position, Scotus introduces his answer with some preliminary clarifications, 
In the first place, he makes clear that the knowledge of God he is talking 
about is not merely negative knowledge, for negations are, as a matter of 
fact, known only through affirmations, and were we to have only negative 
concepts of God, we would know no more about Him than we do about a 
chimera.19 

Secondly, says Scotus, I am inquiring about what God is, not merely 
asking if He is. This is an important distinction; hence it will be good 
to cite the precise statement of the author: 


Nor, secondly, is there any need for a distinction between knowledge 
of ‘what is’ and ‘if it is’, because what I am looking for here is a 
simple concept (of God) which is known to exist (i.e., is known to 
have an extra-mental correspondent) by means of a judgment. For 
I never know that something is, unless I have some concept of that 
which I know to be; and it is of this concept that there is question 


here.20 

This could easily be misunderstood. It might be thought that Scotus is 
merely asking: “ Do we have the idea ‘God’? ” and that he is not concerned 
whether anything corresponds to this idea; in other words, that his thought 
is moving exclusively in the conceptual order. This is not the case. Actu- 
ally, he has already, in the preceding distinction, proved the existence of 
God, the existence, that is, of a unique infinite Being; 21 therefore, the sup- 
position of the word ‘God’ in the question: Can we know God naturally 
in this life? is real—not just the idea of God, but God Himself; or, as we 
may say, Scotus is not here concerned merely with the idea ‘God’, to 
which something may or may not correspond in the real order, but with 
the idea of God, where the ‘of’ serves to imply an extra-mental referent. 


phy of John Duns Scotus (Washington, 1942). 
ily perceptive treatment may be found in A. B. Wolter, op. cit., pp. 31-91. 
This latter has also published an excellent English translation of that 
question of the Ordinatio which we are about to analyze, viz., I. d. 3, q. 1, 
in The Review of Metaphysics, 1 (Dec., 1947), 3-36. We have consulted 
this translation with profit on a number of points. Cf. also Timotheus 


A briefer, but extraordinar- 


Barth, O.F.M., “De fundamento univocationis apud Joannem Duns 
Scotum,” Antonianum, 14 (1939), 181-206; 277-298; 373-392. 


18 Vol. III (Vatican ed.). Questions 1 and 2 are treated together: (para- 
graph) nos. 1-107. 


a Ordinatio, I. d. 3, Pars 1, qq. 1-2, no. 10; Omnia Opera, Vat. ed. (Vol. 
). 


20 “ Nec, secundo, est distinguendum de cognitione ‘ quid est’ et ‘si est’, 
quia in proposito quaero conceptum simplicem, de quo cognoscatur ‘ esse’ 
per actum intellectus componentis et dividentis. Numquam enim cognosco 
de aliquo ‘si est’, nisi habeam aliquem conceptum illius extremi de quo 
cognosco ‘esse’; et de illo conceptu quaeritur hic” (No. 11). 


21 Jbid., d. 2, Pars 1, qq. 1-3, nos. 1-190 (Vol. II). 
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The other preliminary observations concern us less. When he is finished 
with them, Scotus proceeds to expound the views of “a certain doctor”. 
This is Henry of Ghent, whose doctrines more than those of any other man 
furnished Scotus with a point of departure.2? It is not necessary here to 
describe Henry’s position in detail. Suffice it to say that his principal con- 
tention, and the one which Scotus takes as his prime object of attack, is 
that God is known by a concept which is only analogously common to Him 
and to creatures.23 After giving Henry’s views, Scotus begins the explana- 
tion of his own views with a forthright: “ My own answer to the question 
is a different one ”.24 

This brings us to the main part of the question. Scotus endeavors to 
establish five different points; namely: 1) We can have a quidditative con- 
cept of God; 2) We can have a concept univocal to God and creatures; 3) 
We can have no irreducibly simple proper concept of God; 4) We can 
conceive God as infinite Being; 5) God is known through species derived 
from creatures.25 

The proof that we have a auidditative (as opposed to a merely qualita- 
tive or denominative) concept of God, Scotus dispatches in a few lines. 
Every qualitative concept presupposes a quidditative concept. Therefore, 
if we have any concept of God at all, which of course we do, we have also 
a quidditative concept of Him.?6 

We come now to the arguments for univocity, which can, we believe, be 
better understood for our having placed them in context. “Secondly ”, 
writes Scotus: 


I say that God is conceived not only in a concept which is analogous 

to the concept of a creature, a concept, that is, which would be alto- 

gether distinct from that which is predicated of a creature, but in 
some concept univocal to Him and a creature.27 

It is interesting to note that the Wadding-Vivés and Quaracchi editions 

of this work had here a phrase expressing hesitancy: “It can be said, 

though I do not affirm it, as it is not in conformity with the common 

opinion.” 28 This has been dropped in the text of the Vatican edition cited 

above, where we have in its place the categoric: “I say ... .”.29 The 


22 Contrary to what Cajetan and many since his time have thought, St. 
Thomas was not Scotus’s adversary of predilection. Cf. Opera Omnia 
(Vatican ed.), Vol. I, p. 167*, note. 


23 See ibid., d. 3, pars 1, qq. 1-2, nos. 20-23 (Vol. III). 
24 Tbid., no. 24. 

25 Ibid., nos. 25-62. 

26 Jhid., no. 25. 


27“ Secundo dico quod non tantum in conceptu analogo conceptui crea- 
turae concipitur Deus, scilicet qui omnino sit alius ab illo qui de creatura 
dicitur, sed in conceptu aliquo univoco sibi et creaturae.” Jbid., no. 26. 


28“ Non asserendo, quia non consonat opinioni communi, dici potest.” 
Commentaria Oxoniensia (Quaracchi), I, d. 3, qq. 1-2, n. 5 (Vol. I, p. 309). 


29 Ordinatio, I, d. 3, pars 1, qq. 1-2, no. 26 (Vol. III). 
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Scotistic Commission, the scientific rigor of whose decisions is universally 
recognized, has established that the phrase is not Scotus’s own; and thus a 
perennial anomaly has been done away with. For it has always been a 
mystery why, after expressing himself so modestly, not to say timidly, 
Scotus could proceed in the sequel to defend the univocity of being with 
the greatest vigor and seemingly without the slightest doubt. One could 
only interpret the phrase as a mere courtesy to avoid the appearance of too 
radical a rejection of the settled views of so many distinguished men. Yet 
such an interpretation was not really plausible. Courteous expressions are 
all very fine, but scarcely in place where their use would be equivalent to 
casting doubt on what the writer considers to be essential to our knowledge 
of God! 

In order that, as he says, the dispute about univocity may not become a 
mere lis de verbo, Scotus tells us that he calls that a univocal concept 
which is so one that its unity suffices to bring about a contradiction when 
one affirms and denies it of one and the same thing. Its unity suffices also 
for it to serve as the middle term in a syllogism.3® 

There follow immediately five proofs for the univocity of being. As 
time is limited we must restrict ourselves to considering the three which 
seem the most important; namely, the first, second, and fourth in order in 
the Vatican edition.3! The first proof, which seems to be a favorite with 
Scotus,32 is one suggested to him by Avicenna,33 which, interestingly, he 
leaves unrefuted in his arguments against univocity in the commentary on 
the Metaphysics.34 


30 Jbid. A concept which has the unity Scotus here describes is perfectly 
one. Though the , phrasing used could seem to imply that a concept (Scotus 
uses ‘conceptum’ in the singular) might not be one; that is, that a con- 
cept might have more than one meaning or sense, that is not Scotus’s 
mind on the subject. First of all, no ‘concept’ with two meanings, no 
matter how similar, would ground a contradiction or serve as a middle term. 
Secondly, Scotus’s whole treatment of univocity in the Ordinatio would 
become unintelligible if one were to assume that he has abandoned his 
original understanding of a univocal term as one that has one and only 
one meaning or sense (ratio) corresponding to it. See the passage from 
Super Lib. Elench. cited in note 10, above. Cf. also In Lib. Praedic., q. 
7,n.3 (Vol. I, p. 455): “Univocum apud Logicum, dicitur omne illud, quod 
per unam rationem devenit apud intellectum, secundum quam dicitur de 
multis.” Finally, to consider the matter in and for itself, a concept by its 
very nature is a meaning. How, we ask, could a meaning have two or 
more meanings? See A. B. Wolter, op. cit., pp. 33-36. 


31 These are the only proofs which are given in the Wadding-Vivés and 
Quaracchi editions; moreover, the Confirmatio of the fourth proof in the 
Vatican edition constitutes the whole of the third proof in these other 
editions. 


82 In the Ordinatio itself he comes back to it again and again. See I, d. 
3, pars 1, q. 3, no. 138 (Vol. III) and I, d. 8, pars 1, q. 3, nos. 56-69 (Vol. 
IV). 


83 See E. Gilson, “ Avicenne et le point de départ de Duns Scot”, pp 
104-117; and Jean Duns Scot, pp. 84-115. 


34 Super Lib. Metaph. Lib. IV, q. 1. 
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In every intellect certain of one concept, doubtful about others, the 
concept about which it is certain is distinct from the concepts about 
which it is doubtful. (Moreover) every subject includes its predicate. 
But the intellect of a man in this life can be certain that God is a 
being, while doubtful if he be finite or infinite, created or uncreated. 
Therefore, the concept of the being of God is distinct from the con- 
cepts ‘finite’ and ‘infinite’ and from the concepts ‘created’ and 
‘uncreated’, and so of itself it is (identical with) neither though it is 
included in both. Therefore, it is univocal.35 


The major is evident from the principle of contradiction: “one and the 
same concept cannot be both certain and doubtful”.36 In the proof of the 
minor Scotus, as not infrequently in other cases, uses an example from the 
history of philosophy. He refers to the pre-Socratics, one of whom held 
that the first principle was fire, another that it was water. They knew, says 
Scotus, that fire or water, as the case might be, was a being, but they did 
not know whether or not it was a first being. Moreover, he adds, someone, 
seeing how philosophers have disputed concerning the first principle could 
well doubt whether it be this being or that being, while remaining quite 
sure it was some being.37 

Scotus’s second main argument for univocity runs as follows. We can- 
not have a concept of the being of God which would differ from our con- 
cept of the being of creatures, for all our concepts are had by means of the 
cooperation of the agent intellect with a phantasm. But obviously every 
irreducibly simple concept abstracted by the agent intellect from a phan- 
tasm is going to be applicable to some creature; so too every concept which 
may be essentially or virtually included in this concept. Hence we cannot 
have any irreducibly simple concept which would be proper to God and 
not common to Him and creatures.38 

Scotus here is not arguing for the univocity of being alone, but for the 
univocity of all the irreducibly simple concepts which we apply to God. 
This is equally the case in his fourth argument. In this he begins by re- 
minding us that the whole effort in which we engage in metaphysics to 
understand the nature of God is based on the presupposition of univocity. 
Deny it, he says, and you deny the doctrine of Anselm who tells us that 
“relations excepted, in all things else whatever is simply better than its 
contradictory is to be attributed to God, as what is not such is to be denied 


35“ Omnis intellectus, certus de uno conceptu et dubius de diversis, 
habet conceptum de quo est certus alium a conceptibus de quibus est dub- 
ius; subiectum includit praedicatum. Sed intellectus viatoris potest esse 
certus de Deo quod sit ens, dubitando de ente finito vel infinito, creato vel 
increato; ergo conceptus entis de Deo est alius a conceptu isto et illo, et 
ita neuter ex se et in utroque illorum includitur; igitur univocus.” Ordi- 
natto, I, d. 3, pars 1, qq. 1-2, no. 27 (Vol. ITI). 


36 “ Nullus idem conceptus est certus et dubius”. Jbid., no. 28. 
37 Tbid., no. 29. 


38 Tbid., no. 39. 
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of Him.” 39 We first know a certain concept represents a simple (i.e., pure) 
perfection, then we predicate it of God. But if we had to know it was 
predicable of God before we knew it represented a simple perfection, we 
should have no way of determining what is and what is not predicable of 
God.40 

Every metaphysical inquiry concerning God proceeds by the triple way 
of affirmation, negation, and eminence, that is, we consider some formal 
note (ratio), remove from it any imperfection which may accompany it in 
creatures (from which we have abstracted it), and then attributing to that 
purified note the highest perfection, we predicate it of God. Thus, since 
a note like ‘wisdom’ does not in and of itself include any imperfection, 
we can separate it from the imperfections which are its accidental con- 
comitants in creatures, and so attribute this very same note to God in the 
most perfect way.41 

But, adds Scotus, if you say that those perfections which pertain to God 
have a formally different note, there follows the unhappy consequence that 
we cannot arrive at any conclusion concerning God starting from what is 
proper to creatures, It will be as true to say that God is a stone as to say 
that He is wise, for the perfection ‘stone’ is in some way found in God, 
for example as an ‘ idea’.42 

These, then, are the main arguments by which Scotus in the Ordinatio 
seeks to establish the univocity of being. The Subtle Doctor now pro- 
ceeds to present and refute a number of objections against this thesis. As 
they are of less interest than others that we shall consider very shortly, let 
us pass on to a brief consideration of the remaining three of the five points 
which, as we said above, Scotus seeks to establish in his answer to this ques- 
tion. The third point, that God cannot be known by us in this life as He 
is in Himself, as this essence, is seen to follow immediately from what was 
said in the second argument for univocity.43 Nevertheless we can attain 
to concepts proper to God, concepts, that is, applicable to Him alone and 
not to any creature. Scotus insists upon this in his fourth point. Such con- 
cepts must, of course, be complex concepts. The most perfect and at the 
same time the simplest of them all is that of ‘infinite being’44 Finally, in 
his fifth point Scotus tells us how we come to form such concepts, that is 
by abstracting simple perfections, such as ‘good’, ‘supreme’, and ‘act’, 
and joining them together. The combination, it will be noted, fits God 
and Him only, for He alone is the supreme good and purest act.45 


39 Cf. Monologium, c. 15, PL t. 158, pp. 162-163. 
40 Ordinatio, loc. cit., no. 38. 

41 Jbid., no. 39. 

42 Ibid., no. 40. 

43 Tbid., nos. 56 and 57. 

44 Tbid., nos. 58-60. 

45 Ibid., nos. 61-62. 
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Scotus now answers the objections with which he began,46 and thus we 
reach the end of the first question. But in this Scotus has not told us how 
many and what objects fall under the extension of the concept of being as 
he conceives it. His views on this subject are contained in the next ques- 
tion. This inquires “whether God be the first natural adequate object of 
the human intellect in this life”.47 Something could be the adequate ob- 
ject of the intellect, so Scotus tells us, with a primacy either of commonness 
or of virtuality. To have a primacy of commonness an object must be 
predicable of everything per se knowable to us. To have a primacy of 
virtuality an object must somehow contain in itself everything per se know- 
able. Now, God is certainly not predicable of all things; nor, on the other 
hand, do we know all that we know in Him. Hence, He cannot be the first 
natural object of the human intellect in this life. For similar reasons sub- 
stance cannot, as others have asserted, be this first natural object.48 

What, then, is the first natural adequate object of our intellect? It seems 
impossible to find one, says Scotus, unless you accept what I have said 
above concerning the univocity of being. But if you admit this, then 
“some first object of our intellect can in some way be maintained.” 49 Why 
the qualifying phrase, the ‘in some way’? This must be added because 
being is not univocally predicable in quid of all per se intelligibles. Spe- 
cifically, it is not predicable of the ultimate differences nor of the proper- 
ties (passiones propriae) of being.5®9 We have here a number of technical 
expressions that call for explanation. 

Predication in quid is contrasted with predication in quale. In Scotus’s 
Super Universalia Prophyrit we read: 


To predicate in quid is to predicate an essence of the subject after the 
manner of an essence, that is after the manner of a subsistent being 
and not a mere qualification of something; and this happens in two 
ways. What is predicated is either the whole essence of the subject, 


46 One of these answers is of special interest. The objection had run: 
All knowledge in this life is through phantasms, but there is no phantasm 
of God, hence no knowledge of Him in this life. Scotus replies in part: 
From a phantasm produced by an object acting upon our senses, we can 
by the power of the intellect abstract an intelligible content common to 
both sensible and non-sensible beings. Furthermore, by adding to this 
intelligible content another similarly abstracted, we can form a complex 
concept which will be proper to the non-sensible (ibid., no. 63). Scotus 
does not explicitly mention the role of the negative judgment, which is 
involved in the formation of every negative concept; but that he was by 
no means unaware of the importance and scope of negation in our knowl- 
edge of God is clear. Cf. Jbid., no. 55. 


_ 47“Utrum Deus sit primum obiectum naturale adaequatum_ respectu 
intellectus viatoris”. Ordinatio, I, d. 3, pars 1, q. 3, no. 108 (Vol. III). 


48 Jbid., nos. 127 and 128. Scotus had previously argued against the 
opinion of St. Thomas that “ the first object of our intellect is the quiddity 
of a material thing ” (nos. 110-124). 


49 Jbid., no. 129. 


50 [bid., no. 131. 
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and in this case it is the species ... (or) it is a part (only) of the 
essence, in which case it is the genus .. . . To predicate in quale is to 
predicate after the manner of a qualification, and then it is predicated 
as a substantial or essential qualification (tn quale substantiale sive 
essenttale), and in this case it is the (specific) difference; or what is 
predicated is an accident, predicated after the manner of a qualifica- 
tion, and then it is predicated as an accidental qualification (in quale 


accidentale) 51 

Elsewhere Scotus tells us that the elements of a composite concept will 
be in the potency-act relation. It will be roughly accurate to say that the 
potential element is that which corresponds to the question “ What? ”, the 
actual element that which corresponds to the question “Of what sort?” 
(“ Quale? ”). Much, however, will depend upon the precise way the predi- 
cation is formulated, for something which is not really subsistent can, in 
predication, be treated as though it were, and vice-versa.52 It should be 
noted that in quidditative predication the predicate should normally be a 
noun, whereas in qualitative or denominative predication it should norm- 
ally be an adjective or its equivalent.53 

We must next inquire into the nature of an ultimate difference. In the 
very paragraph of the Ordinatio to which we last referred, and which has 
led to this defining of terms, we read: 


An ‘ultimate difference’ is so called because it does not (itself) have 
a difference, because it cannot be broken down into a quidditative and 
a qualitative concept, a determinable and a determining one, but is a 
purely qualitative concept of an object, as the ultimate genus has a 
purely quidditative concept.54 


In other words, the ultimate difference is a purely qualitative concept, one 
which does not include in itself any quidditative note. It does not signify 
the thing which is qualified, nor is the qualification itself thought of as a 
thing. It is, so to speak, a pure description. Yet ‘ pure description’ or not, 
it has, according to Scotus, a (formally) distinct counterpart in reality. As 
the above quotation indicates, the ultimate difference is at the other end 


51“ Praedicart in quid, est praedicare essentiam subjecti, per modum es- 
sentiae, id est, per modum subsistentis, et non denominantis: et hoc con- 
tingit dupliciter; vel quod praedicet totam essentiam subjecti, et sic est 
Species .... Si vero partem essentiae, sic est Genus .... Praedicari in 
quale, est praedicari per modum denominantis, quod contingit dupliciter; 
vel quod praedicet subjecti essentiam, per modum denominantis; et tunc 
praedicatur in quale substantiale, sive essentiale, et sic est Differentia . . .; 
vel quod praedicet accidens per modum denominantis, et tune praedicatur 
in quale accidentale.” Super Univ. Porph., q. 12; Vol. I, p. 155b. For 
other passages in which Scotus treats of predication in quid and in quale, 
see C. L. Shircel, op. cit., p. 160, note 1. 


52 Cf. Super Univ. Porph., q. 28; Vol. I, p. 332. 
53 See A. B. Wolter, op. ctt., pp. 79-81. 


54“ Differentia ultima dicitur quia non habet differentiam, quia non re- 
solvitur in conceptum quiditativum et qualitativum, determinabilem et 
determinantem, sed est tantum conceptus eius qualitativus, sicut ultimum 
genus tantum quiditativum habet conceptum ” (no. 131). 
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of the scale from the ultimate genus, which is said to be a purely quiddita- 
tive concept. This too is here thought of as an irreducibly simple concept; 
for, if it were composite, the actual element could then be considered as 
qualitative in character.55 

Why does Scotus speak of ultimate differences? It is by way of contrast 
with differential terms which are not pure descriptions but name formal 
essential parts. Thus the rational soul may be said to be that by which 
man differs from a brute, yet this difference is obviously not ultimate; and, 
according to Scotus, the same must be said of ‘rational’ and ‘ rationality’ 
when these refer, concretely or abstractly, to the rational soul itself, for 
they will then signify something which is not irreducibly simple in concept. 
Hence being will be predicated of such differences in quid.56 

On the other hand, the rational soul itself and the soul of a brute do 
really differ, and if this difference is, with Scotus, to be attributed to a 
distinct differential element, then we must come at last to an element of 
one which is utterly ‘ different’ from the corresponding differential element 
in the other; the two are, it will be more accurate to say, simply other 
(primo diversa) 57 

We are now in a far better position to explain why Scotus in the passage 
of the Ordinatio from which we have digressed asserts that being may not 
be predicated univocally in quid of the ultimate differences. The reason, he 
tells us, is that this would involve us in an infinite process. To illustrate 
this: If that by which the rational soul differs from the sensitive soul and 
that by which this differs from the former are both beings, then in this they 
would be similar. But if they are to ‘ differentiate’, the ‘ differences’ can- 
not be perfectly similar. Each of them, then, must have in it, besides the 
being by which it is similar to the other ‘ difference’, another component 
by which it is dissimilar. Let us call this other component in each z and y 
respectively. Of these too we must ask: Are they beings? If they are not, 
we have what we were talking about: differences of which being cannot be 
predicated in quid. If they are beings, the process must go on: Since z and 
y are similar in being, they must differ in some other component, and so 
on ad infinitum.58 


55 We wonder if the development of his thought would not have led the 
Subtle Doctor to reject the view that the ultimate genera have purely 
quidditative concepts. If, as Scotus later came to hold, these genera have 
composite concepts made up of being and some sort of mode, it would 
seem that this latter would have to be predicated in quale. The genera, 
therefore, would have partially qualitative concepts, which would leave 
being itself as the one purely quidditative concept. 


56 Ordinatio, I, d. 3, pars 1, q. 3, nos. 159-161. 


57 Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, Book X, c. 3, 1054b 23-27: “ Difference is 
not the same as otherness. For the other and that which it is other than 
need not be other in some definite respect ..., but that which is different 
is different from some particular thing in some particular respect” (which 
evidently implies another respect in which the two are identical). Ross tr. 


58 Jbid., no. 132. No. 133 presents further reasons leading to the same 
conclusion. 
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As regards the properties of being, the case is even clearer. As we know 
from logic, the subject is included in the definition of its property not as an 
intrinsic element, but rather as an addition from without. Although we 
cannot think of a property without thinking of its subject, nevertheless, the 
property is not formally identical with that subject. Hence, being cannot 
be identical with its properties, which it would be if it were predicable of 
them in quid.59 

At last we can begin to see how, and in what sense, being can be the 
adequate object of human intelligence. For though, as we have said, noth- 
ing can be such an object by reason of a primacy of commonness alone or 
by reason of a primacy of virtuality alone, in being we find a double 
primacy. Every intelligible is either an object of which being can be predi- 
cated univocally in quid, or it is included either essentially (the ultimate 
differences) or virtually (the attributes) in such an object, in which case 
being can be predicated of it in quale, i.e., after the manner of an attribute 
or qualification. 

A comparison may help. The lecture of a professor cannot be called a 
‘professor’, but it can be termed ‘professorial’. So, too, neither an ulti- 
mate difference nor an attribute can, without qualification, be called an 
entity, but either may be termed ‘entitative’. They are not formally 
‘beings’, but they are ‘of beings’ (entis), ‘pertaining to being’. Scotus 
does not say so himself, but I do not believe that I betray his thought in 
adding that differences and attributes in the real order are not ‘ existents’, 
but they are ‘ existing’. 

At this point Scotus reviews some of his proofs for the univocity of 
being; namely, the one based on the distinction between a certain and a 
doubtful concept and that which argues that unless being is univocal to 
God and creatures, God could not be naturally known to us. However, 
after a mere mention of this latter proof, he adds a confirmatory argument. 
Neither, says he, could we know any substance as such if being were not 
univocal to substance and accident, for we know substance only through the 
species produced in us by accidents, which certainly cannot produce the 
species proper to any perfection which they themselves do not possess for- 
mally or virtually. Hence if the concept of being we derive from accidents 
is not applicable to substances, we cannot have any quidditative concept of 
the latter.61 

It is a measure of the importance which Scotus attributes to his doctrine 
on the univocity of being that, notwithstanding all the objections to it he 
has already brought forward and answered in question 1, he here introduces 
a whole new series and takes great care in providing each with an elaborate 
response. Let us consider two of very special importance. 

The first difficulty, based on a text of Aristotle, argues that if being 
were predicated univocally in quid of the supreme genera, it itself would 


59 Jbid., no. 134. Cf. nos. 135-136. 
60 Jbid., no. 137. 


61 Jbid., nos. 138-139. 
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be a genus; but being is not a genus. Therefore, etc. In his answer the 
Subtle Doctor points out that if being were, as the adversary thinks, identi- 
cal with each of the ten supreme genera, then one would indeed have to 
call it a genus—a genus ten times over. However, being is not so identical, 
and though it is predicated univocally of the supreme genera, yet it is not 
a genus. The reason is, as Aristotle himself suggests, its excessive com- 
monness, for being is predicated in quid of certain differences, namely, all 
those which are not ultimate. Now, no genus can be so predicated.6? 

The second difficulty also sends us back to texts of Aristotle. According 
to it, being is analogous with an analogy of attribution, and so not univocal. 
In his answer Scotus distinguishes, as so often before, between logical and 
metaphysical analogy, concedes the latter, but denies the former. It is 
evident that Scotus has not abandoned in this his master work the thesis 
adopted at the very begining of his career, namely, that being is analogous 
for the metaphysician.83 

We have treated in summary fashion all that Scotus has to say about 
univocation in the first distinction of Book I of the Ordinatio. However, 
in question 3 of part 1 of distinction 8, Scotus finds occasion to go over the 
whole matter once again. This question asks whether it is compatible with 
the divine simplicity that God or anything formally predicated of Him 
should be in a genus.64 The adversaries’ favorite argument seems to be: 
Being is predicated univocally of God and creatures; therefore God is in 
the genus ‘being’. Scotus is at pains to show that even though being ts 
so predicated, God is not in a genus. In this question he not only reviews 
his arguments pro univocity and answers the initial objections, but he in- 
troduces on every occasion (and sometimes without any noticeable oc- 
casion!) new difficulties against his position. Surely, no one can accuse 
Duns Scotus of not striving to do his adversaries justice! We have time 
to consider but two of these objections. 

The one argues more or less as follows: God is irreducibly simple. But 
He would not be so if there were any note common to Him and to crea- 
tures, for then God would have to have some other note by which He 
would differ from creatures. Therefore there is no such common note, and so 
no common concept. God and creatures are simply diverse of themselves.85 
Scotus’s answer is brief and to the point: “‘God and creature are not 
simply diverse in concept’, yet they are simply diverse in reality, because 
they have no common reality.” 66 It is as if he would say: God and crea- 
ture have no ‘part’ in common. There is nothing in God which would be 
just like anything in any creature. But, he insists, this does not keep me 


62 Jbid., nos. 152, 158-161. 

63 Jbid., nos. 153, 162-163. 

64 Ordinatio, I, d. 8, pars 1, q. 3, no. 39 (Vol. IV). 
65 Jbid., no. 47. 


66“*Teus et creatura non sunt primo diversa in conceptibus’; sunt 


tamen primo diversa in realitate, quia in nulla realitate conveniunt.” 
Ibid., no. 82. 
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from forming a concept which is predicable univocally of both. How this 
may be he tells us in the next article of this question, to which he refers 
us here. There we read: 


When a reality is understood together with its intrinsic mode, this con- 
cept is not so irreducibly simple that the reality cannot be conceived 
without that mode; but then we have an imperfect concept of that 
thing. It can also be conceived under that mode, and then we have 
a perfect concept of it.87 


Thus, says Scotus, I can conceive a certain real whiteness of such and such 
a degree of intensity and in doing so may abstract or not from its degree 
of whiteness. But if I abstract, I shall have only an inadequate concept of 
this whiteness; whereas if I include the degree, I shall have an adequate 
concept of it.68 The application, which is clear, Scotus here leaves to his 
reader: I may conceive God merely as being, abstracting from the mode 
of infinity under which that being is found in Him, and thus I shall obtain 
a concept univocal to Him and creatures; but in this case I shall obviously 
have an inadequate concept of God. An adequate concept would include 
His intrinsic mode of infinity. If, adds Scotus, a few lines further on, we 
could have an intuitive knowledge of God, His being and His infinity would 
not be distinct formal objects, but one and the same. It is due to the im- 
perfection of abstractive intelligence that we can conceive one without the 
other as a formal object.89 

The other objection says: “Where there is only unity of attribution, 
there cannot be unity of univocity; but we must hold that between God 
and creatures there is unity of attribution in regard to being; therefore 
there is no univocity.”7° In his response to this objection, Scotus insists 
once again that there is no contradiction between real attribution and 
logical univocity. This time he gives an illustration: The species of a 
genus, he tells us, can have an essential order of ‘ attribution’ in regard to 
the ‘first’ in that genus, as Aristotle says in Book X of the Metaphysics, 
yet this does not impede our predicating the generic note univocally of 
each of the species. Indeed, the species could not be compared in perfec- 
tion if there were not something common to all, for in every comparison 
there is a determinable element common to both extremes of the compari- 
son. Man is a more perfect animal than a jackass; only because both are 
animals. God is a more perfect being than a creature; but only because 
both are beings. Scotus does not express this last in these words; however, 


67 “ Quando intelligitur aliqua realitas cum modo suo intrinseco, ille con- 
ceptus non est ita simpliciter simplex quin possit concipi illa realitas absque 
modo illo, sed tune est conceptus imperfectus illius rei; potest etiam con- 
cipi sub illo modo, et tune est conceptus perfectus illius rei.” Jbtd., no. 138. 


68 Jbid. 


69 Tbid., no. 142. 


70“Ubi tantum est unitas attributionis, non potest esse unitas univo- 
cationis; sed oportet ponere unitatem attributionis creaturae ad Deum in 
ratione entis; ergo in hoc non est univocatio.” Jbid., no. 48. 
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there is no doubt this is his idea. He adds that such a common denomi- 
nator is also required for counting and even as a basis for distinction it- 
self.71 

We have come to the end of our long summary of Scotus’s teaching on 
univocity in the Ordinatio. There is obviously no time left for an extended 
criticism of his ideas, and so we shall confine ourselves to a few remarks 
which may bring out something of their perennial value and at the same 
time suggest certain modifications and developments. 

Is it possible for us to derive from creatures certain concepts which, as 
they imply no imperfection, will, without any alteration, be truly applicable 
to God? Scotus thought that it was, and that one of these concepts is 
being. He had his reasons, as we have seen. Are they valid? Ockham, 
to be sure, was not satisfied with them,72 but Ockham, as we know, was a 
hard man to please! We can at least say this: these arguments deserve 
much more careful consideration than they have been wont to receive. 
Even after serious study one may remain unconvinced by them, but, we 
submit, he will come away from that study with at least a deeper awareness 
of some of the problems connected with knowledge in general and with 
our knowledge of God in particular. 

Many of us boggle at the thought of differences which are not beings, 
not at any rate in the same sense in which concrete realities are beings. 
Yet it is hard to see why we should be scandalized at this teaching of 
Scotus if we for our part hold that the principles of being are not them- 
selves beings, for the ultimate differences of Scotus would certainly rank 
as such principles, since such a difference is that by which one being differs 
from another.73 

We must admit, no doubt, that Scotus was ultra-realist—not, indeed, in 
the sense that he admitted universals in the real order (he did not)—, but 
in the sense that he thought our concepts mirrored the real structure of 
things to a greater extent than they actually do. But if Scotus at times 
appears more naively realist in this sense than some of the other great 
philosophers of his age, one may wonder if this is not due to the fact that 
he more forthrightly drew the logical conclusions from certain somewhat 
ultra-realist notions accepted more or less uncritically by all Thirteenth 
Century thinkers. 

In this ‘realism’ of his Scotus was making a determined effort to safe- 
guard the objective validity of our multiple concepts of one and the same 
object. It is not enough merely to affirm—since otherwise we should run 
into difficulties—that a real distinction does not correspond to every ra- 
tional distinction. Scotus knew this, but he was also convinced that a 


71 Nos. 83-84. 


72 See P. Boehner, O.F.M., “ Scotus’ Teaching according to Ockham: 1. 
On the Univocity of Being,” Franciscan Studies, 6 (1946), 100-107. 


73 We are reminded of a certain proof for the real distinction between 
essence and esse advanced by some contemporary Thomists. 
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philosopher must show this to be true in each particular instance, and 
must, moreover, show how it can be true.74 

On this, as on many another point, the Subtle Doctor has light to bring. 
No doubt, this light is mixed with certain shadows; but, then, what earthly 
light is not? Never to achieve perfection, but always to strive after it is 
characteristic of the human enterprise in general and of the pursuit of 
wisdom in particular. As Scotus himself has said: “In processu genera- 
tionis humanae semper crevit notitia veritatis ”.75 


S. Y. Watson, S.J. 
Jesuit House of Studies 


Spring Hill College 
Mobile, Alabama 





Problem (b): The Meaning of the Couple, Complicatio-Explicatio in 
the Philosophy of Nicholas of Cusa 


Etienne Gilson has emphasized that the history of philosophy can be of 
considerable help to the philosopher by providing him with certain experi- 
ences analogous to the controlled experince of the laboratory.1 The test- 
ing in history of these metaphysical experiences, Gilson holds, provides one 
of the means by which a properly philosophical choice can be made. Along 
these lines, perhaps, a study of Nicholas of Cusa can make a contribution 
to the present controversy among metaphysicians as to the degree of posi- 


tivity to be assigned to essence in its function as a limit of existence.2 For, 


74 Today we should doubtless be more inclined than any of the great 
Thirteenth Century philosophers to recognize that the explanation of our 
multiple concepts lies in the fact that all our ideas of external objects are 
derived from their activities. For instance, we call a being ‘rational’ in 
the first place because we ‘ perceive’ it reasoning, not because we ‘ perceive’ 
its ‘rationality’. ‘ Rationality’, ‘animality’, etc. are not really in a man, 
despite the fact that we often talk as though they were. But if this is so, 
can we still assert that these ‘differences’ (ultimate or not) are beings? 
Since they do not really exist as such outside the mind, we can only an- 
swer, ‘No’. To be sure, concepts of a sort—mental beings—do correspond 
to these words we use, but this is another story. It suggests, however, 
another and more relevant question, not: Is ‘ rationality ’, e.g., a being?, but: 
Is the concept ‘rationality’ the concept ‘being’? Are the two concepts 
identical? 

This is a question far too complex to attempt to settle in a mere foot- 
note. We introduce it here only to suggest that Scotus’s teaching on the 


univocity of being can be of great service to those who would seek to 
answer it. 


75 Op. Oxon. IV, d. 1, q. 3, n. 8; Vol. XVI, p. 136. 


1 Etienne Gilson. Being and Some Philosophers (Toronto: Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Mediaeval Studies, 1949), X. 


2T am referring to the paper of Fr. G. B. Phelan and the commentaries 
made on it by W. E. Carlo and W. Norris Clarke S.J. in Proc. Amer. Cath. 
Phil. Assoc. XXXI (1957), 118-132. The two functions of essence—as a 
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as will be noted, this problem posed, of course, in terms of Cusa’s own sys- 
tem, is central to his metaphysics. But, besides the relevance his thought 
may have to a contemporary issue, it is a fact that, in English speaking 
circles, very little attention has been paid to this historically important, 
albeit philosophically second-rate thinker. 

Nicholas of Cusa is an important link in the transition from mediaeval 
to modern philosophy. Ernst Cassirer claimed that modern philosophy 
cannot be understood without grasping the implication of Cusa’s meta- 
physics and epistemology.3 This, in spite of the fact that the direct influ- 
ence of his thought upon the classical moderns, seems to have been meager. 
Yet it is true that certain themes which dominate modern philosophy are 
at least inchoate in Cusa’s philosophy. The emphasis upon mathematics, 
the theme of relativity expressed in Cusa’s notions of religion and astron- 
omy, the notion of an infinite universe, the stress upon knowledge as a 
search directed to an asymptotic limit—all are typical of Cusa. Besides a 
link to modern thought in substantive issues, Cusa also makes a definite 
break with certain methodological aspects of mediaeval scholasticism. The 
quaestio is replaced in Cusa by the dialogue and short essay forms. The 
use of auctoritates which, as Father Chenu notes, is an essential trait of 
the mediaeval thinker is explicitly rejected by Cusa.5 This does not mean 
that Cusa divorces himself from tradition. Quite the contrary, his philos- 
ophy registers the influence of every known brand of Platonism from Plato 
himself to Meister Eckhart. So true is that, that Cusa’s system barely 
escapes being a mosaic of bits and parts from almost the entire Platonic 
tradition. Yet a consideration of this last point compels us to see Cusa’s 
system as a definite continuation of mediaeval speculation. Cusa brings 
to a head in his metaphysics many of the species of Platonism that were 
operative in the period from the 12th to the 14th century and many that 








limiting principle and as a ground of knowledge—seem to generate a ten- 
sion which is difficult to resolve. If, on the one hand, essence is granted a 
positivity, a consistency all its own, an adequate ground is assured for 
knowledge (as e.g. in the Scotistic doctrine of common natures), but at the 
expense either of “ exteriorizing ” esse or absorbing it totally within essence. 
On the other hand when essence is considered as a principle of limit, a prob- 
lem of another sort arises. It may happen that, in giving full value to esse 
as the reality—principle, essence is so emptied of content that it performs 
with difficulty its role as a ground of intelligibility. The epistemological 
consequence of this view may be a doctrine in which intellect is regarded 
as exclusively discursive when it is concerned with the multiple. As we 
shall see, something like the latter position is to be found in Cusa. 


3See his Individium und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance. 
(Berlin: Teubner, 1927). Cf. also “ Giovanni Pico della Mirandola ”, Jour- 
nal of The History of Ideas 3 (1941), 140. 


4M.-D. Chenu, O.P., /ntroduction a l’etude de Saint Thomas L’Aquin. 
(Paris: J. Vrin, 1950), 55-60. 


a Cusanus. Idiota de Mente C.I. p. 47 (Heidelberg ed.) See 
note 3, 
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were latent.6 Moreover, his thought profits particularly from the direct 
access his century had to the works of Proclus, especially the latter’s com- 
mentary of Plato’s Parmenides.7 

Cusa’s modernism notwithstanding, his philosophy is at one with the 
mediaevals in the problems that are raised. His entire philosophical en- 
terprise turns upon the standard mediavel problem—the relationship of 
creatures to God. The Cusan doctrines of learned ignorance, coincidence 
of opposites, the framework of complicatio and explicatio are all so many 
approaches to the solution of issues turning about the ontological status of 
creatures vis-a-vis God. 

It is to the last of these doctrines, the use of the couple, complicatio- 
explicatio, that this paper addresses itself. 

In one of Cusa’s later works, De Ludo Globi, he makes the point that of 
all the images one can use with respect to God and creatures, unity takes 
the first rank.8 It is the model of all images. This statement becomes, he 
says, the key to the understanding of hidden mysteries on the condition 
that it is applied correctly. Its most notable application in Cusa’s system 
is to God and creatures considered as a one-many relationship. The De 
Docta Ignorantia, Cusa’s earliest and best known work, contains the classic 
statement of the doctrine: “God is the envelopment of all things to this 
extent that all things are in Him; He is the development of all things to 
the extent that He himself is in all things.® 

The notion that God is simultaneously the enfolding unity and the un- 
folded multiplicity of all things is not entirely original to Cusa. Boethius 


in the Consolations employs the couple, complicatio-explicatio, to express 
the unity of all things in Divine Providence and the unfolding of Provi- 
dence into the multiplicity which is fate. In the Elements of Theology 


6A good summary of the sources of Cusa’s thought can be found in 
Maurice de Gandillac’s Oeuvres Choisies de Nicolas de Cues. (Paris: 
Aubier, 1942), 18-25. A more extended account in E. Vansteenberghe. 
Nicolas de Cues. (Paris: J. Vrin, 1920), 409-440. 


7M. de Gandillac. La philosophie de Nicolas de Cues. (Paris: Aubier, 
1941), 97, note 2. Cf. also R. Klibansky Ein Proklosfund und seine Be- 
deutung. (Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie. 1928/29. 5. Abh.) 


8 De ludo Globi. Bk. II, p. 225. Edition of Basel, 1565. This edition 
was made by Henricus Petri from the third edition of Cusa’s works issued 
in 1514 by Jacques Lefevre d’ Etaples, a disciple of the Cardinal. It is still 
the most complete edition. Cf. Henry Bett. Nicholas of Cusa. (London: 
Methuen, 1932), 83-87. An excellent critical edition was begun in 1934 by 
the Heidelberg Academy under the direction of E. Hoffmann and R. Kli- 
bansky. Its progress was interrupted by the war, and it is still incomplete. 
Besides these two major editions there are partial editions. See M. de 
Gandillac. Oeuvres Choisies. p.47. Unless otherwise indicated the edition 
cited will be that of Heidelberg. 


® De Docta Ignorantia Bk II. ¢. 3., p. 70. “ Deus ergo est omnia compli- 
cans in hoc, quod omnia in eo; est omnia explicans in hoc, quod ipse 
omnibus ”, 


10 De Consolatione Philosophiae Bk IV. Pros. 6. (Loeb. ed.), p. 340. 
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Proclus speaks of the unity in the Intelligence of all forms and their pres- 
ence apart from one another—in language similar although not identical to 
the Cusan couple.11 It remained for Nicholas, however, to exploit the no- 
tions systematically as the universal rubric under which the total multi- 
plicity of things is related to God. 

What is particularly distinctive about this conception? After all, it is a 
commonplace among mediaeval theologians that all things are somehow in 
the unity of God. The special character of Cusa’s theory of complicatio 
turns upon the typically Neo-Platonic position that unity is the mark of 
being. A thing has being to the extent that it is one.2 This is taken 
rigorously by Cusa to mean that the essence, the unique inseity of a thing 
is unity. In the sermon, Ubi est, Cusa illustrates the doctrine by reference 
to number “ Unity is the principle and limit of 2; the 2 is terminated in 
unity and if its unity be withdrawn, 2 would cease to be.” 13 Thus, in the 
case of the discrete number, each is a one.—2 is a one, 3 is a one, etc. 
There is no otherness or diversity in the essence of a number.14 Three, for 
example, is not the result of adding up separated ones, as though distinct 
differentiated units could constitute the one which is the number 3. To 
claim that the number 3 is composed of three units is equivalent to saying 
that the unit, house, is made of walls and roof each of which is separate 
from, and as it were, outside the unity of the house.15 

From the thesis that the essence of each thing is oneness, it follows that 
God, who is absolutely one, is the essence of each thing.16 In their true 
being, in their quidditative character, all things are merged in the absolute 


11 The Elements of Theology. Prop. 176. Tr. by E. R. Dodds (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1933), 154-155. 


12 Nicolai de Cusa De Pace Fidei C. 8. Ed. by R. Klibansky and H. 
Bascour, O.S.B. (London: Warburg Institute, 1956), 23. “ Nam nihil esse 
potest nisi sit unum; prioriter igitur est unum”. Cf. also p. 22. “... po- 
tentia unitatis uniat seu essentiat omnia quae habent esse—in tantum enim 
res est in quantum una est; unum et ens convertuntur...” It is hardly 
correct to identify this as the “doctrine classique des transcendentaux.” 
See M. de Gandillac Oeuvres Choisies., 430 n. 15. 


13 Ubi Est. Cusanusterte in Sitzber. Heid. Akad. 2/5. Vier Predigten in 
Geistes Eckharts (1936-37), 102 as quoted by M. de Gandillac. La philos- 
ophie de N. de Cues. p. 331. “Unitas est principium et finis binarius; 
terminatur enim binarius in unitate, qua sublata desinat esse binarius.” 
Cusa’s notion of the one as limit is remarkably similar to the notion of 
limit in Plato. See the Philebus, 26 where the generation of true being is 
described as “ effected by the measure which the limit introduces into the 
unlimited.” 


14 De Ludo Globi II, p. 229 (Basel ed.) “Non est de essentia binarii 
alteritas, licet ab ipso quod est binarius contingat ad esse alteritas.” 


15 Idiota de Mente c. 6. p. 98. 


16 De Conjecturis I, 10 p. 83 (Basel ed.). “ Absoluta unitas lapidis istius 
sensibilis et rationalis est Deus”. Cf. De Docta Ignorantia. II. 4, p. 73. 
“Deus est absoluta maximitas atque unitas ... quae absolute est id quod 
sunt omnia, in omnibus absolutum principium atque finis rerum atque 
entitas. 
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indistinction of the pure One.17 Cusa in the De Beryllo says: “ all that is, 
exists in another otherwise than in itself. For in itself each being subsists 
as in its true being.”18 Since the true being of everything is God, it is 
only as enveloped in God that a thing finds its inseity. And, as we shall 
see, since a thing finds its inseity along with all else in the identity of God’s 
Unity, and since the inseity of God is unattainable, the true being of any- 
thing, creatures as well as God, is unintelligible. 

The very etymology of the term, “complicatio” may help reveal why 
the term commends itself to Cusa. The root of the word is derived from 
the Greek, r\execv, which means a folding together or a coiling together as 
of a rope. All things are folded together in “that infinite unity where all 
things are enveloped in the simplicity of unity, where there is no otherness 
or diversity, where man is not different from the lion, nor heaven from 
earth, where nonetheless they truly are, not according to their finitude, but 
as the Maximum Unity itself.” 19 

Thus “complicatio” signifies a many entering into a one, all diversity 
smothered as it were, or rather diversity becoming identity. Note that 
Cusa’s Absolute One is not exactly the same as the One of Parmenides. 
For the latter, multiplicity has no ontological status whatsoever. The 
Parmenidean One is unity submerging in its identity all otherness. It is a 
One pure and simple. So is that of Cusa and yet there is a difference. 
Cusa’s One is a one related to many. In one passage where he repeats 
Meister Eckhart almost verbatim, Cusa tries to express how the many are 
in the one without diversity and therefore not as many, and yet are dis- 
tinct.2° In the explicated universe God is unity unfolded or developed into 
otherness.21 Things here lack praecisio.22 They are more or less, or what 
amounts to the same thing, they are constituted in a network of relations. 
As enfolded within the One, however things achieve their inseity, praecisio, 
quiddity, their distinctness in indistinction.23 The Absolute One is such 
that “diversity enveloped is not opposed to enveloping identity.” 24 Thus, 


17 Ibid. “ Quidditas solis absoluta non est aluid a quidditate absoluta 


lunae—quoniam est ipse Deus, qui est entitas et quidditas absoluta 
omnium.” 


18 De Beryllo C. IV, p. 5. “Omne enim quod est aliter est in alio quam 


in se. Est enim in se ut in suo vero esse, in alio autem in suo esse veri- 


simile.” Thus quidditas, verum esse, in se are all equivalent terms desig- 
nating the unity which is God. 
19 De Docta Ignorantia I, 24. p. 49. 


20 Ibid. 


_ 21 De Conjecturis XII, p. 85 (Basel ed.) “Omnia id quod quamdam dicit 
indivisibilatetem . . . unitati convenit. Omnia enim talia, opposita per 
alteritatem, figura complicat. Indivisibilitatem igitur in divisibilitatem 
progredi non est aliud quam unitatem in alteritatem descendere . . .” 


22 Idiota de Sapientia IT, p. 31-32. 


a De Docta Ignorantia II, 3, p. 71. “. .. rem ut est in Deo est Deus et 
unitas. 


24 Tbid., p. 70. “Unum maximum . 
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unlike Parmenides, whose One is in noble isolation, Cusa seems to conceive 
the One as unity organizing the many. Unitas infinita est omnium com- 
plicatio; hoc quidem dicit unitas, quae unit omnia.25 True, in many places 
Cusa vigorously emphasizes that if God is removed from creatures, they 
cease to be, and if creatures are not, God continues to be.26 Yet there is 
at times in Cusa the implication that if unity is the oneness of many, the 
one needs the many to be a one. 

We have seen how unity in number serves as a model of complicatio. 
Cusa also makes effective use of the notion of mathematical infinity to de- 
velop the same notion. A polygon contains a definite number of sides and 
angles. The curved figure, the circle, can be defined as a polygon of an 
infinite number of sides and angles. Thus a circle envelops within its unity 
a plurality of the non-circular, viz., lines and angles.27 Similarly, with all 
mathematical figures, in infinity each one becomes all the rest.28 Mathe- 
matical infinity is a pure infinity merging within it all figures so as to be 
in indistinction the essence of every distinct figure. An infinite line, says 
Cusa in the De Visione Dei, is not a line, but a line at infinity is infinity.2® 
So with infinite goodness—it is not goodness. Goodness at infinity turns 
into infinity. Thus the infinite unity of God is the essence ef all and it is 
all essences in the way in which a circle is the infinite lines of all poly- . 
angular figures containing all angles without itself being angled.30 

Contained in these last remarks is a thesis which forms the undertrussing 
of Cusa’s theory of knowledge. The infinite circle, since it is the equalizing 
essence of all figures, is also the adequate measure of all figures, without 
being any of them actually, i.e. in a finite way. This means that there is 
an infinite gap between the measure and the measured. Put in Scholastic 
language, the principle is nothing of what proceeds from the principle.31! 
It does not seem correct to say, as does D. J. B. Hawkins, that Cusa’s 
theory of the relationship of God and creature is akin to the Thomistic 
doctrine of analogy.32 There is a world of difference between a universe in 
which esse is possessed analogically along the entire span of being and a 
universe in which the principiates are ever other than the principle. 

In the Idiota de Sapientia, Cusa dwells at length on the problem of com- 
mensurability and its application to God and creatures.33 The measure of 


25 Ibid., p. 69. 


26 Ibid., p. 71. “Si consideras res sine eo, ita nihil sunt sicut sine unitate. 
Si consideras ipsum Deum sine rebus, ipse est et res sunt nihil.” 


27 De Complementis Theologicis c. 4 p. 1112 (Basel ed.) 
28 Idiota de Sapientia I, p. 20. 

29 De Visione Dei c. 13, p. 201 (Basel ed.) 

80 De Docta Ignorantia I, 16, p. 32. 


81 De Beryllo c. 27, p. 35. “ Principium enim nihil est omnium princi- 
piatorum.” 


82 In his introduction to Fr. G. Heron’s translation of Cusa’s Of Learned 
Ignorance (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954), p. XXVII. 


33 Idiota de Sapientia I, pp. 6-8. 
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the plural numbers is unity, their essence; the measure of plural weights is 
the ounce. But neither the one of number nor the ounce of weight is itself 
measurable. Unity is not numerable; the ounce is not weighable. Simi- 
larly, the unity which is the essence of God and the measure of all limited 
creaturely essences is never attainable in thought, neither as it is in itself 
nor as it is in itself nor as it is in creatures.34 Certainly not the former, 
since the absolute Unity of God totally escapes human comprehension. 
The being of creatures escapes our measure, i.e., our knowledge, since the 
only being they have is the being or unity of God. It would seem to fol- 
low that the only possible science of creatures is mathematics, conceived as 
a science of pure relations. No wonder that Abel Rey in his introduction 
to a French translation of the Docta Ignorantia saw a great similarity be- 
tween his own relational theory of being and knowledge and Cusa’s doc- 
trines.35 

Let us proceed to a consideration of the notion of ezrplicatio. According 
to Cusa the world of creatures is the explicated or developed universe. 
Ezplicatio designtaes the One as unfolded into plural contracted ones. In 
his first commentary on the Pater Noster, Cusa emphasizes that all the 
many things of this world are unalike. A star is not like an animal; an 
animal is not like a tree and finally, no thing is like any other thing36 
This descent into otherness however, does not involve any thing like an 
emanation through successively less unitary hypostases. The being of 
every creature proceeds immediately from the Absolute Being of the One.37 
In fact, the One or God is equally present by way of participation in each 


384 De Docta Ignorantia II, 2. p. 66. “Noster autem intellectus, qui ne- 
quit transilire non-contradictoria, divise aut compositive esse creaturae non 
attingit, quamvis sciat eius esse non esse nisi ab esse maximi. Non est 
igitur ab esse intelligible, postquam esse, a quo non est intelligible.” Note 
that the principle of non-contradiction is disengaged from the being of crea- 
tures. It becomes purely a principle of discursive reason. Cf. Apologia 
doctae ignorantiae. p. 28 (Heidel. ed.) “. .. illud principium est quoad 
rationem discurrentem primum, sed nequaquam quoad intellectum viden- 
tem.” Nor is there any continuity between videns and discurrens. The 
similarity to Kant is striking. 


35 Introduction to L. Moulinier’s translation, De la docte ignorance 
(Paris: Alcan, 1930), 22-23 as quoted by V. Martin, O.P. in “ The Dialec- 
tical Process in the Philosophy of Nicholas of Cusa,” Laval Théologique et 
Philosophique 5 (1949), 214. Rey says: “Les sensibles sont des symboles 
et non des étres. Les intelligibles, non plus, ne sont pas des étres. IIs sont 
précisement les liens créateurs . . . Le relativisme auquel nous avons affaire 
est donc la connaissance d’une réalité, ot la recherche des natures n’ a point 
de sens—parceque la réalité est, et n’ est que |’ ensemble des relations.” 


36 Die Auslegung des Vater Unser in Cusanustexte. SBH ed. Koch- 
Teske. I have used a French translation of this passage includued in M. de 
Gandillac’s Oeuvres Choisies pp. 167-168. “Tu trouves d’ abord dans ce 
monde maintes choses, étoiles, animaux, arbres, etc. Ensuite tu vois que 
toutes ces choses sont dissemblables. Une étoile n’ est pas semblable & un 
animal, un animal n’ est pas semblable 4 un arbre, et rien n’ est pas 
semblable a rien.” 


37 See note 21. 
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member of the multiplicity.38 That things are radically other is due to the 
otherness of the participants.3® 

The multiple beings of this world, however different they are from one 
another, have no autonomous being of any sort, no essence with any degree 
of positivity4° In the De Ludo Globi Cusa states that all explicated beings 
have entity equally, since one being is neither more or less being than 
another! The example of numbers reveals this clearly. 2 and 3 qua 
essence are identical, coalescing in the unity which is their essence42 In 
their otherness they are not one, and so, not being. The same theme is 
expressed in Cusa’s theory of rest and motion. In fact all the classic an- 
tinomies of Greek and mediaeval philosophy: eternity-time; simplicity- 
composition; identity-diversity; infinite-finite are related respectively as 
complicatio to explicatio. Motion, for example, is nothing but rest.4% 
There is no plurality of rests. Rest is the stable essence of motion, whereas 
motion is simply rest othered.44 As unity is successively imaged in the 
discrete numbers, so rest is unfolded, imaged successively, and the result is 
motion. 

It is exceedingly difficult, however, to determine what precisely is the 
ontological principle, if any, of this process of othering. Cusa realized the 
difficulty of describing how the One generates multiplicity45 One multi- 
plied by itself produces only the One, or Equality4® The One must, there- 
fore, be multiplied, it would seem, by some principle distinct from itself— 
hyle, matter, chaos, the possible, posse fieri, call it what you will47 In the 
sermon, Ju quis es, he speaks also of “the dyad as everywhere the mother 
of multiplicity ”,48 a phrase which bears a marked similarity to certain pas- 


38 De potestate romanae ecclesiae (Letter to Rodriguez Sanchez). p. 825 
of Basel ed. 


39 De Ludo Globi II, p. 229 (Basel ed.) “ Malum igitur et peccare et 
mori et alterari non sunt naturae Dei qui est Entitas. De essentia igitur 
cuiuscumque non potest esse alteritas.” 


40 De Docta Ignorantia II, 3, p. 69. 


41 De Ludo Globi II, p. 229 (Basel ed.). “ Aequaliter enim omnia entita- 
tem habent cum unum ens non sit neque plus neque minus ens quam aliud. 
In quibus omnibus et singulis tota entitas est in aequalitate. 


42 Ubi est. Cusanusterte in SBH ed. J. Koch, p. 102. “ Essentia autem 
absoluta, quae Deus est, nullum esse deest. Est igitur Deus est esse omnis 
esse, sicut esse unitatis est esse omnis numeri.” 


483 Idiota de Mente, c. 9, p. 108. “ Nam motus est explicatio quietis, quae 
nihil reperitur in motu nisi quies.” 


44 Thid. 
45 De Docta Ignorantva II, 3, p. 71. 


46 Idiota de Mente, c. 4, p. 59. “ex unitate enim semel oritur aequalitas 
... et non est aequalitas unitatis explicatio, sed pluralitas. The use of 
alteritas to designate the multiplying principle goes back to Boethius (De 
Trin. I, 14-15). A more remote origin is, of course, Plato’s Sophist, 255 seq. 
Cf. also Timaeus, 50-51 and Philebus, 23-28. 


47 Compendium, c. 7, p. 244 (Basel ed.) 
48 Tu quis es, p. 355 (Basel ed.) 
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sages in the Timaeus.4® But Cusa, Christian theologian that he is, cannot 
allow for an ultimate principle of reality which escapes the creative act of 
God. Yet turn and twist as he does, now identifying absolute possibility 
with actuality in God, now claiming that matter is created by God, he 
always returns to the same point.50 That unity is in otherness, identity in 
diversity is not due to God or to any positive cause. It occurs ex accidentt, 
contingenter51 Multiplicity turns out to be irrational, a surd of which no 
rational account can be given. , 

The net result is that Cusa’s universe of creatures is precariously perched 
about two abysses. On the one hand, since the being of creatures is iden- 
tically the being of God, the creaturely universe is always in danger of 
toppling over into the absolute indistinction of the One. On the other 
hand since creaturely essence as such has no density or positivity of its 
own,52 each creature is totally other than the rest, and the enveloping 
chaos of multiplicity stands ready to drown whatever unity they have. In 
either case, when the intelligibility principle is withdrawn from being, 
nominalism is inevitable. Where creatures qua creatures are not and have 
no positive essence, the best that can be achieved in the way of knowledge 
is to describe them in terms of what they are not. Then either one is lost 
in an endless sea of negations or intellect becomes entirely discursive, in- 
capable of achieving the proper being of things.53 

Tuomas P. McTIcGHE 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 





49 Timaeus, 50-51. 


50 De Ludo Globi II, p. 229 (Basel ed.) On the ontological status of 
“otherness” in Cusa, see the excellent account in M. de Gandillac’s La 
philosophie de Nicolas de Cues, op. cit., pp. 379-407. 


51 De Docta Ignorantia II, 2, p. 66. 


52It is interesting to note by way of contrast a metaphysics in which 
essence is granted a full measure of positivity. According to Duns Scotus, 
to deny of things a nature with a unity proper to it qua nature and not re- 
ducible to the unity of the singular, is to destroy formal diversity. Since 
things on this score differ only as individuals, there is no more reason to 
abstract a common character like man from Socrates and Plato than there 


is to abstract it from Socrates and a line. See the Opus Oxon d. 3. q. 1 
#233, p. 108 (Quarr. ed.) 


53 There is a definite resemblance between Cusa’s system and the meta- 
physics of Plato. For an illuminating account of the latter see L. Eslick 
“The Platonic Dialectic of Non-Being,” New Scholasticism 29 (1955), 33- 
49. Professor Eslick shows how there can be for Plato no dialectic which 
begins and ends with direct intuitions of the forms as they are in them- 
selves. The Meno indicates that hypotheses have to be assumed, and that 
a dialectic of this sort will produce only a knowledge of the quality, the 
character of the thing qua other, and not the essence or inseity of a thing. 
In like fashion Cusa argues that the “ praecisio quidditatis cuiuscumque rei 
sit per nos inattengibilis”. (Idiota de Mente, c. 6. p. 69). And since the 
precision or quiddity of a thing is unattainable, the multiple created things 


2 can be seized by the understanding only in its movement toward other- 
ness ”, 
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Division F: PHitosopuicaL ProsLeMs: BroruHer Pascat, Chairman 
Problem (a): The Church and Scholasticism 


The Question 


The question of this paper is probably clear enough from the title, but it 
can perhaps be made more explicit and more definite. By “the Church ” is 
meant the contemporary Church, that is, the Church of the last hundred 
years, and the question asks specifically, not what has been the history of 
the relation of the Church to Scholasticism during these years, but what is 
the attitude of the Church towards Scholasticism during this time. 

The question might further be clarified by remarking that “the Church ” 
is not restricted to the Holy See or the pronouncements of the Holy See in 
any one particular document or in one particular representative. Rather 
what is in mind is the hierarchical Church, beginning, of course, with the 
Holy Father, but including in a general way the Bishops throughout the 
Universal Church, and also the approved teachers of theology and philos- 
ophy in the Church’s institutions of learning. Likewise what is meant is 
not the Church at any one moment or period, but the general movement of 
the Church’s thinking since the reign of Pius 1X. 

Obviously this is too large a conception of the Church to permit either 
adequate investigation or clear presentation under the present circum- 
stances, but it will help both to give perspective as well as to bring out two 
principles which guide the interpretation of the mind of the Church in this 
discussion. The first principle is that ecclesiastical documents, once they 
are published, become to some extent independent of their authors. It is 
true that the personal and private processes of thinking which went into the 
formation of an encyclical, document or pronouncement of any sort, if they 
are known, are valuable for determining the meaning of a document. 
However, the important thing is what is actually said or published. And of 
greater importance than the preliminary thinking is the subsequent recep- 
tion of the pronouncement and the interpretation which develops as a re- 
sult of this reception. It can happen, for example, that the authors of a 
particular document can hope for a specific result from the document, but 
the published document itself is formulated in less specific and more meas- 
ured terms, and later interpretation of the document may exclude the unex- 
pressed aim as formally intended. 

The second principle is closely related to the first. It adds, however, the 
note of time to the understanding of the Church’s mind. This is particu- 
larly important in pronouncements of less than the highest degree of 
authority. In such cases it is necessary to look for the continuity in a 
series of pronouncements over a fairly extended period of time in order to 
discern the continuing mind of the Church and not put excessive weight on 
one or other statement of that mind. This makes it possible to see the 
accidentals or ambiguities of a particular statement. It also allows for the 
jostling and settling into place of a policy which may not have been clear 
in the beginning or may even have sounded contrary to what was actually 
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the original intent or the final judgment of the Church’s teachers. This is 
particularly true in cases where the issue is one that is highly controversial. 

It need hardly be remarked that the question of the Church’s attitude 
towards Scholasticism is not a purely academic inquiry like a Master's 
thesis, which aims at a pure description of an event, phenomenon, or doc- 
trine. Though in a sense this is the goal of the present discussion, it is 
impossible to avoid the fact that there has been a long and extended and 
vigorous discussion of precisely this topic in the years since the promulga- 
tion of Aeterni Patris. In controversy and debate, however, it frequently 
happens that the point of irritation draws attention away from a calm 
consideration of the central and natural lines of argument. In this case the 
dispute over the imposition of Thomism upon the teachers of the Catholic 
Church has for the most part drawn our minds away from the larger study 
of the Church’s attitude toward philosophy in general and Scholasticism in 
particular. Possibly we will not be able to avoid that distraction even in 
this present discussion, but that will be our hope. 

For a more definite understanding of the question, it will be necessary to 
explain what is understood by Scholasticism. It will be better, perhaps, to 
consider Scholasticism as an historical phenomenon rather than as a sys- 
tem of truths. Historically, then, Scholasticism is the doctrine of the 
Catholic theologians beginning in the European Middle Ages and, in a 
sense, continuing up to our own time, though generally enough it is con- 
sidered to have three major periods—the high Middle Ages, the Scholastic 
Revival of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the Modern 
Scholasticism of our own day.1 

Scholasticism is characterized by several features. The first was already 
intimated when it was indicated that Scholasticism was the doctrine of the 
Catholic theologians. At least in the first two periods this was as true of 
Scholasic philosophy as of Scholastic theology. The primary orientation of 
the Scholastics was toward theology, and their attention to philosophy was 
directed towards its intimate relations with theology, either as a necessary 
and important propaedeutic to theology or as an instrument for the evalua- 
tion and criticism of non-Catholic philosophies. A second distinctive fea- 
ture of Scholasticism was that it was a classroom or instructional body of 
doctrine. In other words, its form and style was determined by the 
exigencies and procedures of classroom lecturing and discussion. This nat- 
urally led to an organized and systematic presentation of the matter, and 
to a question and answer procedure. 

A third feature of Scholasticism, which probably is a direct result of its 
school orientation, is its dependence upon masters. In other words, there 


1 Cardinal Ehrle saw three periods in the high Scholasticism of the 13th 
century, the Decline of the 14th and 15th, and the New Scholasticism of 
the 16th & 17th centuries, but he was writing before the modern movement 
had reached its peak. He likewise defined Scholasticism in terms of its 
relation to Revelation and to Aristotle, but it seems necessary today to 
broaden the Aristotelian characteristics. Cf. Franz Ehrle, S.J., “ Grundsitz- 
liches zur Charakteristik der neueren und neuesten Scholastik,” Ergiin- 
zungshefte (6) zu den Stimmen der Zeit, 1918. 
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quickly grew up varying and different “schools” in philosophy (and theol- 
ogy) which rallied around those teachers who had gained prominence and 
whose doctrine was followed and defended in a partisan spirit. This is a 
particularly noteworthy feature of Scholasticism which is important for the 
present discussion. The procedure of “following a Master” in doctrine is 
something which is very far removed from the modern theory of personal 
philosophizing (though the modern practice groups itself into movements 
if not into schools). This procedure of following a Master naturally led to 
what might be enumerated as another characteristic of Scholasticism, the 
multiplicity and diversity of schools following different Masters, (to such 
an extent that this was taken to be the normal situation) rather than a 
monolithic community of doctrine.2 Thus Scholasticism developed the 
basic distinction between common doctrine and disputed questions, accord- 
ing to which it was recognized that all the Scholastics, or a majority of 
them, would be in agreement on fundamental positions but would be in 
various stages of disagreement on everything else. 

This development of partisan, formalized schools of doctrine naturally 
brought with it the controversies which eventually became a dominant and 
disintegrating feature of Scholasticism. Three major schools developed a 
following that dwarfed the others: Thomism, Scotism, and Suarezianism. 
Clearly this alignment followed the organization of the three large doctrinal 
Orders, which loyally followed its own Masters, St. Thomas, Duns Scotus, 
and Suarez. The clear distinction of these schools, however, is confused 
by the fact that the Suarezian school intended to to be a Thomist school 
with St. Thomas as its Master. It is precisely this claim to be a legitimate 
Thomism which was one of the points of controversy between Suarezianism 
and the Dominican Thomist school. The general assumption in these con- 
troversies was that the true and only true Catholic philosophy had already 
been developed; the only question was, which of these schools was that 
true philosophy. 

The question of this paper can now be stated more precisely. The ques- 
tion is whether the Church in its program of reviving Scholasticism in- 
tended and still does intend to resurrect and revivify this broad diversity of 
schools with its controversies and conflicts, or whether its intention was and 
is actually to resolve these controversies and conflicts in favor of one of the 
contending schools, or whether its purpose was and is something other than 
either of these two. It will be the thesis of this paper that the purpose of 
the Church has been and is something other than either the resurrection 
and revivification of the diversity of the Scholastic schools, or the resolu- 
tion of the conflict between them in favor of one of the schools. 


The Context 


Before analyzing the main features of the Church’s discussion of Scho- 
lasticism in the last hundred years, it may be well to make a remark or two 
about the general character of the Church’s attention to philosophy in this 
period. 


2 Cf. Ehrle, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
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It seems easy to discern a clear dialectical swing in the Church’s attitude 
toward philosophy from the Patristic to the Modern period; a swing which 
is at once logical and also the result of reaction to historical heresies and 
attacks against the Church. Very clearly in the early period of the Church’s 
existence its emphasis and affirmation was upon the necessity of the super- 
natural, upon the limitations of reason, and the necessity of faith, and the 
importance of the supernatural life of grace for the attainment of the end 
of man. But this tendency was also stimulated by the necessity the Church 
had of defending its position against Classical rationalism as well as against 
Pelagianism. Though there are clear evidences of a recognition of the 
distinction between the work of reason without faith and the work of rea- 
son in faith, between what is later called philosophy and theology, the 
conception and development of an autonomous philosophy is lacking in this 
early period. With the Middle Ages a change begins to take place, largely 
as the result of the discovery of a highly developed and very profound and 
dominating body of thought created before the Christian era, and pre- 
sumably the work of reason itself. 

This re-discovery of Greek Philosophy, and especially of Aristotle, pro- 
vided the medieval scholars and theologians with a problem and an argu- 
ment comparable to that which contributed to the rise of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century rationalism. Christian Wolfe, for example, defended 
his work for a purely rational scheme of life against the Protestant theo- 
logians by calling to witness the phenomenon of the highly developed 
Chinese culture, newly revealed to Europe by the reports of the Jesuit 
Missionaries. Likewise, the discovery of Aristotle aroused a strong interest 
in the possibility of the work of reason without faith. The argument was 
made stronger by the fact that the medieval Aristotle was one who had 
passed through the Neoplatonic, Arabian and Jewish commentators and 
consequently was not as sharply in opposition to traditional Christian 
metaphysics as the original had been. This movement towards rationalism 
had its extreme expression in Averroism and the work of Siger of Brabant. 

It was precisely the genius of St. Thomas to have worked out a way in 
which this work of reason of Aristotle could find its way of life within the 
Catholic world of faith and reason. There were obvious resistences to this 
movement in the beginning. It might, in fact, have run out in Catholic 
circles had not the Protestant Reformation taken place. The character of 
this heresy was so to affirm the order of faith and grace that the order of 
man’s natural powers was denied, or limited in such a way that it could no 
longer form a basis for Catholic faith and grace. The Augustinianism of 


the Jansenists and others moved in a similar direction. The result on the 


3 In a similar way Rousseau’s conception of the “ noble savage ” seems to 
have been influenced by the Jesuit Relations from North America. There 
18 a curious and interesting disposition on the part of the Jesuit missionaries 
of this era to find in non-European lands a kind of incorrupt anima nat- 
uraliter Christiana eagerly awaiting the Good Tidings, even in such a man 


as Francis Xavier. The expectation, of course, quickly gave way to dis- 


illusionment. | The Journal of the History of Ideas can be consulted for 
articles on this period, 
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Church has been a strong and continous affirmation of the validity of the 
work of man’s natural powers. Thus, the Council of Trent affirms the power 
of human will to make free choices, and the Vatican Council affirms the 
power of human reason without grace to demonstrate the essential truths 
about God and also about the moral order. At the opposite pole to the 
Patristic period, the emphasis has been not on the inadequacies of the 
natural human powers but on its adequacies. This direction was apparent 
also in the Scholastic theologians and philosophers of the time who tended 
to put the weight of their argument towards defending the validity and 
autonomy of the human powers, though they may have been influenced by 
the rationalizing philosophies of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz as well as 
by the negative stimulus of Protestant and Jansenist theology. Because of 
this emphasis, it has been possible sometimes to overlook the Church’s own 
careful balance and defence of the primacy of faith and grace over reason 
and nature, and of the interdependence between the two. 

One more generalization that might help to give perspective would be 
that the period immediately preceding the contemporary Scholastic revival 
was perhaps the lowest in the history of the Church’s doctrine, both in 
philosophy and theology. The energy and vitality of the theologians of the 
counter-Reformation seems to have run out. The suppression of the So- 
ciety of Jesus at the end of the eighteenth century had removed a large 
group of Catholic teachers from the scene. The high tide of lay philosophy 
and science and of Protestantism had reached its crest. The result in 
Catholic circles was a period of confusion and probing efforts to find a way 
to bring Catholic philosophy and theology back to its previous vigor and 
strength. Fideism, Ontologism, Traditionalism were some of these at- 
tempts; all had serious defects.5 

Moreover, the philosophies of the Enlightenment and Romanticism were 
offering a clear and serious danger to Catholic life and thought. There had 
not been the same concern in the case of the philosophies of Descartes 
and Leibniz, which in many ways had signs of orthodoxy about them and 
were presumably the work of men who were religious in spirit and outlook. 

There was a great need, therefore, to find some way to gather the forces 
of Catholic thought together into a movement which would once more re- 
join and then continue the great Catholic tradition which had begun with 
the Fathers, reached its maturity in the Middle Ages and broadened out 
into the Renaissance and later Scholasticism, but now had lost its way and 
sense of direction. The response of the Church to this need, under the in- 
spiration of a group of deeply concerned theologians and philosophers, and 
under the great leadership of Pope Leo XIII, was the Encyclical, Aeterni 


4 For the Council of Trent and human freedom, ef. Denzinger-Bannwart 
815 & 793, for the Vatican Council and natural theology and ethics, ef. DB 
1785 & 1806. 


5The general history of the Church in this period leading up to the 
renaissance of Scholasticism has been well told by R. Aubert in the 21st 


bag of the Fliche-Martin Histoire de l’Eglise (Bloud & Gay, Paris, 
Jo“). 
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Patris, and the whole sequence of acts and pronouncements running from 
the Vatican Council, the Syllabus of Errors, the Bull Lamentabili, the new 
Code of Canon Law, The Motu Proprio Doctoris Angelici, to the En- 
eyclicals, Studiorum Ducem and Humani Generis.® 


The Thesis 


If one were to attempt to state the Church’s solution to the situation, in 
one sentence, it could probably be said to be: the recall of the Church’s 
teachers to the Catholic Philosophia Perennis through the medium of St. 
Thomas. 

It is easily seen from this that the Church’s primary concern at this time 
was not with the Scholastic controversies, and it was not to resolve the dis- 
pute between the schools. It was rather to find once more the central 
source of its thought and tradition. It was also mainly occupied with set- 
ting Catholic truth off in a strong position as against the inroads of modern 
philosophy, particularly of Hegelianism and Kantianism, and the sensism 
of Condillac and the skepticism of Hume. Within this context the teach- 
ing of the Church makes very clear sense. Without this context, however, 
it has been possible to read the important role which the Chuch has given 
to St. Thomas in its program in terms of the Scholastic disputes, and to 
forget that the primary affirmation is that of the Catholic Philosophia 
Perennis and that the significance of St. Thomas as far as the official pro- 
gram of the Church is concerned is to be understood in terms of this aim. 

The ideal procedure for demonstrating this thesis would be to analyze 
the ecclesiastical documents one by one, to follow the interpretations of 
each and the application of their prescriptions and recommendations by 
the Church’s teachers, and then to gather the results into a summary at 
the end. But much of this has already been done, and moreover in the 
present circumstances there is time only for the summary.? 


6 Fr. Paolo Dezza, 8.J. has been writing the history of the Thomistic re- 
vival in Italy leading up to the Aeterni Patris. Cf. especially his Alle 
origini del neotomismo, Fratelli Bocca, Milan, 1940. 


7It will be obvious that the schematic view presented here follows in 
general lines the interpretation of Cardinal Ehrle continued by Fr. Pelster. 
Cf. Ehrle, Franz, Kard., SJ., Zur Enzyklika “ Aeterni Patris”, ed. by 
Pelster, Franz, S.J., Roma, 1954, and Pelster, Franz, S.J., “The Authority 
of St. Thomas in Catholic Schools and Sacred Science,” in Franciscan 
Studies (13), 1953, n. 4, pp. 1-26. In this latter article Fr. Pelster discusses 
the contrary views of Frs. Ramirez and Bandera of the Order of Preachers. 
Cf. Ramirez, Santiago, O.P., “The Authority of Saint Thomas Aquinas,” in 
The Thomist, (XV) 1952, pp. 1-109. This is published separately with an 
appendix containing the pertinent documents: De auctoritate doctrinali 
S. Thomae Aquinatis, Salamanca, 1952. Cf. also Bandera, Armando, O.P., 
iy XII y Santo Thomas,” in Ciencia Tomista (LXXVIII) 1951, pp. 

83-543. 

Most of the ecclesiastical documentation pertinent to this discussion will 
be found in these references, but cf. also Martinez, Fidel, G., De l’authen- 
ticité d’une philosophie a linterieur de la pensée chrétienne, Publications 
de la Société Internationale “ Francisco Suarez”, Ona, n.d. This collection 
of articles has recently been translated by Dr. John Bannan in Cross Cur- 
rents, the Winter issue (Vol. 8, n. 1), pp. 43-66. 
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I believe that the Church’s mind in this matter can be stated in four 
propositions: 1) The first is the affirmation of a specifically Catholic Philos- 
ophy, which is the only true philosophy; 2) The second is that this Catholic 
Philosophy is something which was gradually built up over the Christian 
era, beginning with the Fathers and reaching its maturity in the Middle 
Ages. 3) The third is that though there was and is a continuous develop- 
ment, nevertheless the main lines were discernible from the beginning, so 
that a Catholic Philosophia Perennis, or a Catholic Philosophical Tradition, 
can be recognized. 4) The fourth is that the principal representative and 
the greatest teacher of this Catholic Philosophia Perennis is St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and consequently all Catholic Philosophy should renew itself at 
this source. 


1. Catholic Philosophy 


The basic and first proposition of these four is the affirmation of a 
Catholic Philosophy. (The term generally used is “ Christian Philosophy ” 
but this of course is always in a context where “ Christian ” and “ Catholic ” 
are synonymous. There is probably good reason for distinguishing between 
the two, since many modern philosophies can properly be called Christian 
though they are not Catholic. However, in the present discussion the two 
are taken as meaning the same thing.) Much has been written and said 
in the last fifty years, especially in France, about the fact and possibility of 
a specifically Christian Philosophy, and surely M. Gilson has been one of 
the foremost advocates of such a thesis. I believe, however, that it is only 
in his latest formulation of his position that he has called attention to the 
fact that the position of Aeterni Patris and after is clearly one which con- 
siders the concept of “Christian Philosophy” as basic to the true philos- 
ophy.8 

It is probably necessary to clarify immediately what is meant here by 
the thesis of Christian Philosophy. The contrary thesis would state that the 
very idea of a Christian Philosophy is an anomaly, since philosophy is the 
work of reason alone and Christianity depends upon revelation. In its ex- 
treme position it would assert that a philosopher cannot be a Christian, 
since a philosopher cannot admit any truth unless it is justifiable by rea- 
son. Within Catholic positions on the question, the one which tends to- 
wards this contrary would deny validity to the concept of a Christian 
philosophy except as an external designation of the philosophy of a Chris- 
tian, and would consider the role of revelation in philosophy as merely 
that of a “negative norm.” The position of Christian Philosophy, how- 
ever, states formally that true philosophy is that which is worked out in 
conjunction and in harmony with the Christian revelation. The formula- 
tion of this position which the Church has accepted is that of St. Thomas. 
It may be broken into its parts as follows: There are some truths, and 
among these are those which are most vital and necessary to man, which 


ae Gilson Reader (Image Book), ed. by A. Pegis, New York, 1957, 
p. 177 ff. 
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are beyond the reasoning powers of man. There are other truths, also im- 
portant and vital to man, which are within his powers. But even for these 
latter truths man needs the help of revelation and grace in order to grasp 
them with ease, firmness, and without important error. The result is that 
for the elaboration of the true philosophy Christian revelation is necessary. 

The important corollary of this thesis which should be noted is that the 
true philosophy, or the Catholic Philosophia Perennis, is not seen as be- 
ginning with the Greeks, with either Plato or Aristotle, but only with the 
first elaborations of the philosophers among the Church Fathers. Despite 
the great intellectual achievement of Greek philosophy, it was not sure of 
itself and involved essential errors even in its highest representatives. 
These errors were rectified and philosophy became “ true ” when the early 
Christians began to compare the results of the Greeks and Romans with 
Jewish and Christian truth, and out of this opposition began to develop a 
distinctive philosophy which was not Greek, nor Jewish, nor any philosophy 
which was not Christian. Nor was it theology (the science of revelation 
itself), since it drew its evidence from sources open to human reason and 
made its argument on this basis. Nevertheless, every major Catholic philo- 
sophical position was hammered out in the context of a theological question. 


2. The Development of Catholic Philosophy 


This leads to the second proposition, which is that Catholic philosophy 
was not born in full maturity but was “gradually worked out over the 
ages”’ through the composite work of many men.0 The first third of 
Aeterni Patris was devoted to a brief history of this development, and the 
perspective of the cumulative work of many men through the centuries 
producing the permanent values of Catholic Philosophy is re-stated in 
Humani Generis. My own brief summary of the development would read 
as follows: 

Though there were systematizers among the Church Fathers from Origen 
to Damascene, most of the important work of the early period of Chris- 
tian Philosophy was done in response to controversy which arose both 
within the Christian family as with outside critics. The Trinity, the In- 
carnation, and the Redemption forced Christians to re-think a new meta- 
physics and a new psychology. The Greeks, Romans, and Jews forced a 
theory of faith and reason and a metaphysics and anthropology of history. 
Personal problems resulted in the investigation and development of the 
theory of knowledge and conversion, as is abundantly clear in the case of 
Augustine. The Scholastics developed the concept of theology as a logical 
system of truths and thus prepared the way for St. Thomas to draw the 
main lines of Catholic theology and philosophy in a way unsurpassed or 
unequalled by anyone before or since, though it was necessary to wait for 
Francis Suarez to “ pull out” from the composite work a distinct system of 


®Cf. St. Thomas, Summa Theologiae, I, 1, 1; DB 1785-6; Humani 
Generis, (AAS, XX XXII, 1950) beginning. 


10 Humani Generis, loc. cit., 571. 
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philosophy. It might be noted that Suarez clearly categorizes his Meta- 
physical Disputations as “ philosophia Christiana”. Though Suarez devel- 
oped his philosophy in a personal way, and in some points in opposition to 
the Thomistic schools of his day, nevertheless his work is clearly derivative 
and can only be understood as a variation or expansion of the philosophy 
of St. Thomas. I would venture the observation, however, that his major 
contribution was the sorting out of the “syllabus” of the Catholic philo- 
sophical tradition, and that, whatever one thinks of his arguments and con- 
clusions, the common positions which he discerned among the Scholastics 
in natural theology and anthropology are in large part what has been ac- 
cepted as the Catholic Philosophia Perennis. 


3. The Catholic Philosophia Perennis 


The idea of a “ tradition” is part and parcel of Catholic Philosophy.4! 
Psychologically it is probably an outgrowth of the importance tradition has 
in the life and mission of the Church itself. Certainly it is distinctive of 
Scholastic theology that it show that every proposition has its advocate or 
origin among one or more of the earlier revered Teachers of the Church. 
And though there were brief statements of principle to the effect that Philos- 
ophy respected argument more than authority, the rooting of an idea in the 
past was also an essential part of the Scholastic procedure in philosophy. 
Consequently, though the term “ philosophia perennis” owes its modern 
popularity to Leibniz, the idea of a philosophical tradition, of a body of 
doctrine more or less formed in the beginning and continued through the 
changes and variations of time, was simply an accepted “a priori form ” of 
Scholastic philosophy. It is to be noted again that the actual inception of 
this philosophia perennis is not Plato and/or Aristotle, but the Christian 
Philosophy of the Fathers formed from their dialogue with Greek philos- 
ophy and using Middle Platonism in particular as their basic material. 
The term itself gets into the ecclesiastical documents of our contemporary 
period. Though in his Encyclical on the Priesthood, Pius XI says that 
Leo XIII called the Philosophy of the Scholastics and St. Thomas the 
“ Philosophia Perennis”, I have not been able to find the term in his writ- 
ings. The idea, however, is clearly there, and Pius XI has no hesitance in 
using the term. Both the idea and the term are present in Humani 
Generis.12 

The basic idea of this philosophia perennis is that there are certain funda- 
mental philosophical truths which are closely related to Catholic revealed 
truth. These truths, moreover, were stated early in the history of Catholic 
thought, though not always with the same clearness and precision of later 


_41Louis Foucher has made an interesting thesis showing how Tradi- 
tionalism in France prepared the way for the Thomistic revival: La Philos- 
ophie Catholique en France au XI Xe Siecle, avant la renaissance thomiste 
et dans son rapport avec elle (1800-1880), Vrin, Paris, 1955. It accentuates 
the strong traditionalist character of Catholic Philosophy. 


: 12 For Pius XI, ef. the encyclical, The Catholic Priesthood, The America 
Press edition, pp. 29-30. For Humani Generis, cf. loc. cit., 574. 
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ages. They formed also a frame-work of common doctrine in all the main- 
line teachers of the Church, though agian with varying degrees of emphasis 
and clarity. These truths would pertain to the “ preambula fidei” on the 
one hand, such as the possibility of attaining certain knowledge, of demon- 
strating the essentials of religion and morality. They would on the other 
hand be those truths which are implied in or are consequences of Catholic 
dogma, such as the composite nature of man, and his spiritual faculties of 
intellect and will, and the notion of personality.13 


4. The Philosophy of St. Thomas 


If it is true that the primary assertion of the Church in its teaching on 
philosophy in the last hundred years is of the kind of Catholic Philosophia 
Perennis which has been described here, then the question naturally arises: 
Why then has the Church in these same pronouncements given such singu- 
lar authority and pr-eminence to St. Thomas? The answer is that in the 
mind of the Church St. Thomas best enshrines in his philosophy the three 
propositions discussed above: he philosophizes in clear relation to revela- 
tion; he represents the maturing of the gradual development of Christian 
Philosophy; his philosophy most clearly draws the main outlines of the 
philosophia perennis. If the Church wished to recall her philosophers and 
teachers to this traditional philosophy and to point out the one place above 
all where it could be pondered and meditated, She could do nothing else 
but direct that Her teachers become faithful and respectful students of 
St. Thomas. 

This point of view, however, yields an insight into what the Church 
means when she says “St. Thomas,” or “ The Philosophy of St. Thomas.” 
She means the philosophy of St. Thomas in its function of super-eminent 
representative of the Catholic Philosophia Perennis. To many this seems 
to say too little. It seems to be nothing more than an affirmation of 
Catholic Common Sense and hardly philosophy at all. Unless it means the 
more esoteric and distinctive features of his philosophy, all the time and 
labor spent in urging study of St. Thomas and adhering to his doctrine 
seems to be furor over the commonplace. 

To this there are several replies: The first is that this is all that can be 
clearly and certainly drawn from the pronouncements of the Church in the 
light of the interpretations of the Holy See itself and the interpretations 
and practice of approved theologians and philosophers. The second is that 
it is not a summary, or outline, or even a manual of the Thomistic Philos- 
ophy to which the Church sends us, but to St. Thomas himself, and this 


131t need hardly be necessary to remark that though Leibniz popular- 
ized the term (it had in fact been used before him), “philosophia perennis ”, 
his idea is not the Catholic idea. However, it is probably true that Ger- 
man Scholastics such as Kleutgen in the last century and Hans Meyer in 
this do not feel themselves so distant from Leibniz as others might. 

It would be a worthwhile and interesting task to try to gather from the 


ecclesiastical documents of the modern Church a kind of syllabus of doc- 
trines of the philosophia perennis. 
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will inevitably draw us deeper and deeper into his thought and mold our 
mind according to his. The third is that it is precisely these fundamental, 
and perhaps in our twentieth century these commonplace, truths of Chris- 
tian philosophy which are the important ones, not the highly refined propo- 
sitions that partisans seems to be ready to do or die for. 


The Conclusion 


The discussion finally comes around to our original question: What is the 
Church’s attitude toward Scholasticism? The response can now, perhaps, 
be framed in a number of statements. 

1. The aim of the Church in its legislation and exhortation over the past 
century has been two-fold: a) To regenerate the lost Scholastic vigor in 
philosophy (and theology); and b) To link contemporary Catholic philos- 
ophy with the Catholic Philosophia Perennis so as to put it on the sure 
way of truth. 

2. The aim of the Church was not to resolve the disputes of the Scho- 
lastic schools and to vindicate one school over the others; nor was it the 
intention of the Church to elevate one of these formalized Scholastic sys- 
tems into the official philosophy of the Church. 

3. However, the old Scholastic situation of multiple and disputing schools 
does not remain unchanged. The conception of a Catholic Philosophia 
Perennis gradually built up over the ages and the selection of St. Thomas 
as the gateway to this tradition has done a number of things: 

It has made the work of St. Thomas the point of unity for all Catholic 
philosophers and schools. This does not mean that he is the exclusive doc- 
tor of all schools, but only that he is the one doctor whom all, whatever 
their preferences and modes of philosophy, should study, revere, imitate, 
and, in those positions which pertain to the fundamental propositions of 
the Catholic Philosophia Perennis, follow. 

By the distinction between the fundamental positions of the Catholic 
Philosophia Perennis, directly or indirectly related to the Faith, and free 
positions, Catholic philosophy has been freed at both ends. It has been 
freed from the absoluteness of the earlier scholastic school systems, pre- 
tending to be the only true system and the final system, a pretension which 
has produced nothing but sterile dispute. It has also been freed for the 
future, opening out to the discussion of non-Catholic philosophy and new 
ideas within Catholic philosophy, to be solved or debated not on authority, 
or the possibility of identification with a text in St. Thomas, but by the 
proper procedures of philosophers in free discussion. 

In other words, Catholic Philosophy is a dialectic which moves from the 
tradition or the work of the past, to the creative work of original thinking 
in debate, and back again. Neither one nor the other, but both. The need 
is to break out of the casts of the “Schools” and to become philosophers 
after the fashion of the great Catholic philosophers of the past and espe- 
cially St. Thomas, who so well synthesized the past that he has sometimes 
been called merely a synthesizer, and so broke new ground that he was 
resisted as a radical innovator. 


Rosert F, Harvanek, S.J. 


Jesuit Educational Association 


Oak Park, Ill. 
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Problem (b): Some Suggestions for Revision of the Philosophy Curriculum 


I would like to see our philosophy presented as a series of problems 
rather than a series of answers. I do not have to point out to this group 
that the problem method is as old as Plato. It is the method of Aristotle; 
the Sic et Non of the XIIth century; the Question-method of St. Thomas’ 
Summa. The thesis-and-answer method of presenting the Scholastic Philos- 
ophy is of recent vintage. It is bad pedagogy, because it tends to train the 
memory rather than the intellect and the powers of reason. I know of one 
theological institution where the characteristic, and hence, successfully 
trained mind is described as “ The Catholic’s Ready Answer”. Put in your 
quarter dial M for Matrimony and the answers come spouting out. That 
is the mind of stagnation, but of tremendous success on a TV quiz pro- 
gram. It is the mind produced by a program of studies that Suarez de- 
scribed, when he came to Alcala and later wrote that the theology he found 
there had passed from note-book to note-book but never through a mind. 
In brief it was a theology to be memorized not studied. That, I believe, is 
our philosophy today. Our students can rattle off the definition of certi- 
tude without having any notion of doubt, just as they can dash through a 
proof for the existence of God without having any idea of the meaning of 
the world without God. 

Human truth, I think, is a tissue of contraries, for we do not understand 
virtue without understanding vice, nor health without sickness, nor peace 
without war. Almighty God has not created a monolithic world of good- 
ness because that could be an emanation of His Divine Perfection. If He 
made something other than God it obviously had to be imperfect, it had to 
be a synthesis of opposites: perfection plus imperfection; act plus potency; 
being plus non-being—describe it as you will. 

Hence, the most perfect human knowledge which is philosophy must be 
a reproduction of that creature-dualism. Hence again since it is knowledge 
it must be one but that ONE must be a unity of opposites and not a simple 
monism of the Pre-Socratics—or the positivists—or the idealists. 

Perhaps, in the last analysis, all I am trying to tell you is that the answer 
of philosophy is not univocal but analogous. Its one, therefore, in the 
pedagogic as well as the objective sense, admits of a “ more or less ”. 

Now while I have just seemed to be destructive of onesness, may I re- 
verse my field, and become its champion. I deplore these divisions of 
philosophy which we have taken over from a rather mediocre metaphysi- 
cian named Christian Wolff. 

Ueberweg tells us, Vol. III Par. 44 “ According to Wolff, philosophy is 
“the science of all possible things: how and why they are possible ”—[here 
“thing” takes on the broadest meaning of anything whatsoever; “ pos- 
sible”, however, means that which contains no contradiction in itself nor 
does it contradict a true statement]. Next Wolff introduces a distinction in 
philosophy which follows the fundamental directions of the life of the hu- 
man soul. We have the powers of understanding and willing and so the 
entire rational science is divided into theoretic philosophy (or Metaphysics) 
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and practical philosophy. Logic he makes propedentic to both, while 
Metaphysics is divided into Ontology, which deals with beings or objects in 
general; Rational Psychology, which has the soul as its object; Cosmology, 
which treats of the world; and Rational Theology which explains the exist- 
ence and attributes of God.” 

The principle of the division: world, man and God, which were to be- 
come Kant’s three absolutes—is more material than formal. In any case 
the result of this division has been that we have trained cosmologists or 
psychologists or rational theologians but very few philosophers. The deep, 
pervading unity of philosophy, which is one of its distinguishing character- 
istics has been lost. I recognize the pedagogic advantages of such a divi- 
sion but I am persuaded that these can be retained without sacrificing 
unity. 

Philosophy, in fact, thought, as I see it is the activation of that imperfect 
unity which is man: the duality of body and soul. In the end result, there- 
fore, we will be able to distinguish the two terms which went into its acti- 
vation. From the body there will be change, time and, therefore, history; 
from the soul there will be rest and possession. 

Therefore, in our teaching I believe we should move back and forth be- 
tween these two terms: the one discovery, the other possession. For ex- 
ample, take the theory of the four causes. To my mind, there is no more 
thrilling story of treasure-hunt and discovery than the tale of the Pre- 
Socratics’ efforts to stake out the limits of the universe in its cause. That 
is a story to which I return each year in my teaching with genuine en- 
thusiasm. 

And yet this is almost as nothing compared to the sheer joy of the pos- 
session of the doctrine. By that I mean when we have exposed the four 
causes, their discovery and meaning; we then in terms of possession trans- 
late them into act and potency, where act absorbs the three determinative 
causes of agent, form and purpose while potency remains the pliable ele- 
ment of determinability. From this splended summit of act and potency 
we can proceed by way of deduction to every phase of human wisdom. 

So much for method, but what about content? How shall we get in these 
absolutes of “ being ”, “man”, “God” and the “ world ” without going back 
to Ontology, Psychology, Natural Theology and Cosmology? 

I think there are two answers to that question and the one to be stressed 
depends on the pedagogic purpose of the moment. I mean to say that, 
normally speaking, younger students, that is, college students, profit most 
from a genetic presentation of the subject matter; while more mature or 
graduate students profit rather from a deductive presentation. Obviously 
these different interests call for a different application of the same prin- 
ciples. To college students—until a better formula occurs to me—I would 
present the presently classified problems of Cosmology, Psychology, etc. in 
a genetic manner. 

With graduate students—who are presumably in possession I would make 
the procedure strictly deductive starting with the Principle of Identity, 
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which, of course, is the principle oj possession, as opposed to the Principle 
of Contradiction which is the principle of experience. 

I submit too that this latter method when properly handled will dispense 
with the need of treating at any great length the epistemological problem. 
Moreover problems of being and problems of cognition as twin facets of 
the same principle can be treated part passu. 

Two themes, which I feel should receive greater attention in our philos- 
ophy programs, are Space and Time. Today’s interest in these topics is 
tremendous. And I do not think it is right for the philosopher to abandon 
them entirely to the mathematician or the physicist. A proper understand- 
ing of the twofold level of time in man would help us for example in our 
psychological problems and particularly in the question of liberty. 

Lastly, as I conceive it, the purpose of our philosophy curriculum is to give 
our students proper habits of thought. By this is meant that in solving 
the problems of life they will be guided by the principles they learned in 
philosophy. I have always thought that an excellent exercise in this man- 
ner of thinking could be shown the philosophy student as part of his regular 
course. What I have in mind is the very simple rule of thumb which can 
easily be set up as a measure of understanding the systems of Western 
Thought. For, putting to one side what I may call the exclusive systems 
there are really only three possible forms of systematic thinking. 

1) The type which both distinguishes and divides act and potency 
(Platonic form—Descartes is typical). 

2) The type which neither distinguishes nor divides—(Pantheistic 
Form). 

3) The type which distinguishes without dividing. This is dualism re- 
duced to a unity. The most perfect example is the Philosophia 
Peremus. 

Now mind you these three basic combinations admit of many variations. 
Thus any one of them may be applied simply to the object or simply to 
the subject. In which case even though you have the same fundamental 
error, it produces two surprisingly divergent systems. Take for example, 
the third type which is correct in its broad outline but admits of the ap- 
parently innocouous variation that the distinguished but not divided prin- 
ciples may be made essential to being (objectively) or essential to cogni- 
tion (subjectively). In the first case we have Hegelianism; in the second, 
Kantanism. For our philosophy, you see, distinguishes but does not di- 
vide act and potency and still we do not make that composition essential 
to being. Rather we maintain its composition is the sign of a secondary 
and derived form of being. But for Hegel the idea is not real until there 
is conscious synthesis with its antithesis, nature. This is simply the objec- 
tive composition of potency and act. On the other hand, consider Kant. 
He tells us there is no cognition without the union of act and potency. 
That is to say, there is an intrinsic, essential dependence of all intellectual 
operations on sense operations. This is metaphysical agnoticism. It is 


interesting to note in passing that error always tends to further separation, 
never to reconciliation. 
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Lastly, of course, there are the exclusive systems: again objectively and 
subjectively. On the one hand there are the material monists and the posi- 
tivists; on the other, we find the current Dynamism of certain physical 
theories where the material element of extension has lost ground to the 
formal element of force, and, of course, subjectively, the perennial favorite 
“Tdealism ”—where man gives way to the ontological law that the lower 
form perforce seeks the higher form: in short, man thinks he can think 
like an angel. To that happy wish I conclude: Amen. 

Hunter GutureE, SJ. 
Saint Joseph’s College 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING, April 8-9, 1958 


MORNING SESSION, APRIL 8, 1958 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at Hotel Sheraton- 
Cadillac, Detroit, Michigan, under the patronage of His Eminence, Edward 
Cardinal Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit, and the Catholic universities, 
senior colleges and seminaries of the Detroit-Windsor area, on Tuesday, 
April 8, 1958, at 9:30 a.m. The general subject of the meeting was “ The 
Role of the Christian Philosopher.” Rev. Pacific L. Hug, Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois, opened the discussion with a paper on “The Place and 
Function of the Catholic Philosopher in the World Today.” Comment on 
the paper was led by Rev. Geron Fournelle. After discussion of the first 
paper, His Eminence, Edward Cardinal Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit, 
called at the Convention Hall to extend greetings of welcome to the mem- 
bers of the Association. He assured the members of his interest in the 
work of the Association, mentioning his own earlier career as a teacher of 
dogma. He urged the members to bring their thought down to the under- 
standing of the rank and file of the American people for the greater influ- 
ence of Scholastic philosophy upon the thought of present-day America. 
Dr. Balduin V. Schwarz, Fordham University, New York, New York, con- 
cluded the morning session with a paper on “The Need for a Christian 
Reappraisal of the History of Philosophy,” with the comment on the paper 
led by Rev. Owen Bennett. 

The following Committees were appointed by the chair at this morning 
session: Nominating Committee: Dr. William Walton, Rev. John Kleinz, 
Rev. Robert Harvanek. Auditing Committee: Rev. Ambrose Heiman, 
Rev. William Kane, Rev. George Buckley. Resolutions Committee: Rev. 
Robert Johann, Rev. Francis Tyrrell, Dr. William Carlos. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, APRIL 8, 1958 


The first afternoon session met in three sections, each section being 
called at 2:30 pm. The “Logic and Method” division was under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Anthony Nemetz, Ohio State University. Dr. Henry 
B. Veatch, Indiana University, spoke on “Some Recent Developments in 
Logic: Their Implications for Ontology and for Intentionality”” and Rev. 
Joseph T. Clark, Canisius College, Buffalo, New York, spoke on “ Conven- 
tional Logie and Modern Logic—Revisited.” The “ Philosophy of Nature ” 
division, under the chairmanship of Rev. John T. Bonee, Dominican House 
of Studies, River Forest, Illinois, heard a discussion of “ Albertus Magnus 
and the Oxford Platonists” led by Rev. J. Athanasius Weisheipl, Domini- 
can House of Studies, and Rev. Melvin A. Glutz, Immaculate Conception 
Monastery, Chicago, spoke on “ Toward an Integrated Psychology ”; com- 
mentator, Dr. John A. Oesterle, University of Notre Dame. The “ Moral 
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and Political Philosophy ” division heard a paper on “The Deadlock 
Among the Non-Scholastics Concerning the Definition of the Good” by 
Rev. Thomas J. Higgins, Loyola College, Baltimore, Md., and “ The ‘ State 
of Nature’ Theories of the 17th and 18th Centuries and the Natural Law ” 
by Dr. Desmond J. Fitzgerald, University of San Francisco. These discus- 
sions were conducted under the chairmanship of Rev. John P. Kleinz, Pon- 
tifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio. 

The evening general session was held at 8:00 p.m. in the Grand Ballroom 
of Hotel Sheraton-Cadillac, Dr. Lawrence E. Lynch, Vice-President, pre- 
siding. The citation for the fourth award of the Cardinal Spellman- 
Aquinas Medal to Dr. Yves R. Simon, University of Chicago, was read by 
Dr. Vincent E. Smith, past president of the Association and professor of 
philosophy at University of Notre Dame. The Medalist’s address by Dr. 
Simon was on the subject “ The Philosopher’s Calling.” The evening ses- 
sion was closed with the Presidential Address by Dr. Allan Wolter of St. 
Bonaventure University, speaking on the subject “ Causality.” 


MORNING SESSION, APRIL 9, 1958 


The morning session, April 9, convened at 9:30 a.m. This session heard 
papers by Rev. Bernard Lonergan, Pontificia Universita Gregoriana, Rome, 
Italy, on “Insight: Preface to a Discussion,” and of Dr. Dietrich Von 
Hildebrand, Fordham University, on “ The Role of Affectivity in Morality.” 
Comment on the first named paper was led by Rev. Luke Burke and on 
the latter by Dr. Alice Jourdain. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SESSION, 12:00 NOON, APRIL 9 


The general business session was held at noon in the Grand Ballroom of . 
the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel on April 9th. Rev. Dr. George Buckley, M.M., 
of Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Illinois, reported favorably on the 
Treasurer’s report. The report of the Treasurer was then read by the 
Secretary, Rt. Rev. Charles A. Hart, in the absence of Dr. McAllister. 
(This report is published in these PROCEEDINGS under the heading 
“Report of the Treasurer.’) It was stressed that the Association was 
spending in current expense more than it received in current dues and 
sales. It was recommended that the number of pages per issue for THE 
NEW SCHOLASTICISM be reduced. 

The Secretary then read his report. (The report of the Secretary is pub- 
lished in these PROCEEDINGS under the heading “ Report of the Secre- 
tary.”) The Secretary announced the Executive Council’s decision to aid 
in the publication of a volume of essays honoring Etienne Gilson and to 
pay part of the expenses of our delegate to the International Congresses of 
Philosophy this summer to the extent of $250.00. The Secretary also read 
the rest of the Executive Council Meeting Minutes. (This report is pub- 
lished in these PROCEEDINGS under the heading “ Minutes of the 
Executive Council Meeting.’’) 

President Wolter announced that Rev. James Conway was appointed as 
a member of the Committee on Research Publications for three years of 
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which Rev. Joseph Owens of St. Alphonsus Seminary, Woodstock, Ontario, 
Canada, is chairman for one year and Dr. James Collins of St. Louis Uni- 
versity is a member for two years. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was made by its chairman, 
Rev. Robert Johann. His report also was approved. (This report is pub- 
lished in these PROCEEDINGS under the heading “ Report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions.”) 

Chairman William Walton of the Nominating Committee reported the 
following nominations for the coming year: 


For President—Dr. Lawrence E. Lynch 
For Vice President—Rev. Robert Lechner, C.PPS. 


Rev. John L. Clancy, S.J. 
Rev. James A. Weishcipl, O.P. 
For Executive Council (3 years)— ( Rev. Valerius U. Messerich, O.F.M. 
Sister Mary Edwin, S.C.L. 
Sister Mary Mariana, O.S.F. 
Dr. Donald Gallagher 
Rev. John Kleinz 
For Executive Council (2 years)— ( Rev. Peter Nash, S.J. 
Bro. Levian Thomas, FS.C. 
Rev. Vincent Daues, S.J. 
Dr. William Walton 
Rev. W. Norris Clarke, S.J. 
For Executive Council (1 year)— ( Dr. Anthony Nemetz 
Rev. E. C. Garvey, C.S.B. 
Dr. Herbert Johnston 


The Executive Council had reappointed Secretary Hart and Treasurer 
McAllister to their respective offices at the Executive Council meeting the 
previous day. 

On assuming the chair President Lynch announced the following chair- 
men for the sectional groups at the New York City Meeting at Hotel 
Statler, March 31 and April 1, 1959: 


Logic and Method Section—Dr. Roland Houde 

Philosophy of Nature Section—Dr. R. A. Kocourek 

Metaphysics Section—Rev. James I. Conway, S.J. 

Moral and Political Philosophy Section—Dr. Herbert Johnston 
History of Philosophy Section—Rev. Joseph Owens, C.SS.R. 
Philosophy of Law and Government Section—Rev. Thomas Davitt, S.J. 
Vice President (Ex Officio) 
Secretary (Ex Officio) 

Anthony Nemetz 

George Klubertanz 


Committee for General Program— 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, APRIL 9, 1958 


The second afternoon session met in three sections, each beginning at 
2:30 pm. The “ Metaphysics” division, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
William O’Meara, of University of Chicago, heard discussions on papers 
entitled “ Metaphysics and Subjectivity: An Approach to Karl Jaspers” 
by Dr. Ralph MclInerny, University of Notre Dame, and on “ The Nature 
of the Possible According to St. Thomas Aquinas” by Rev. Edmund W. 
Morton, Gonzaga University. Under the “ History of Philosophy ” division, 
chairmaned by Rev. Linus J. Thro, Bellarmine House of Studies, St. Louis, 
a paper was heard on “ Univocity and Analogy of Being in the Philosophy 
of Duns Scotus” by Rev. S. Y. Watson, Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala- 
bama, and on “ The Meaning of the Couple, ‘Complicatio-Explicatio’ in 
the Philosophy of Nicholas of Cusa” by Dr. Thomas P. McTighe, George- 
town University, Washington, D. C. The “ Philosophical Problems” divi- 
sion under the chairmanship of Brother Pascal of St. Francis College, 
Brooklyn, heard a paper on “The Church and Scholasticism” by Rev. 
Robert F. Harvanek, Jesuit Educational Association, Oak Park, Illinois, 
and “Some Suggestions for Revision of the Philosophy Curriculum” by 
Rev. Hunter Guthrie of St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. All divi- 
sions adjourned at 4:30 p.m. 

Cuartes A. Hart 
Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Secretary has been making a quarterly report to the members of 
the Association in his column “ From the Secretary’s Desk” in each issue 
of THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM during the year. He suggests, there- 
fore, the incorporation of these observations in his annual report. 

The thirty-first annual meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association was held at Hotel Conrad Hilton, Chicago, Illinois, under the 
patronage of His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chi- 
cago, and the Catholic universities, senior colleges and seminaries of the 
Chicago area on April 23 and 24, 1957. The general theme of the meeting 
was “Ethics and Other Knowledge.” The papers read at the meeting were 
published as Volume XXXI entitled “ Proceedings of the American Cath- 
olic Philosophical Association” and were distributed to the members as 
follows: 


36 

Constituent and Associate 729 
Student 78 
160 


THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM was published in quarterly issues during 
the past year as Volume XXXI. Distribution was as follows: 


Members of the Association 
Subscribers 

Exchanges 

Complimentary 


The Association acknowledged with appreciation the free facilities of 
office and file space at the Catholic University of America for the Secretary 
and for the Treasurer and Business Manager of THE NEW SCHOLAS- 
TICISM. He also acknowledges similar free facilities at the University 
of Notre Dame for the Editor of THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM. 

Most of the twelve regional conferences have been active during the 
past year with one or more meetings. A new conference is being formed 
shortly after Easter at the University of Ottawa in Ottawa, Canada, under 
the temporary chairmanship of Dr. Charles A. Visgak. The Secretary 
will be very glad to hear of any prospective program for the various 
regional conferences and again invites the various officers of the conferences 
to stress membership in the Association. 

Our annual appeal to the Catholic universities, colleges and seminaries 
to enlist as institutional members was made at the time of the issue of the 
program for our annual meeting with fairly gratifying results. At present 
we have approximately 150 institutional members out of a total of 350. 
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Individual members could assist the Association greatly by urging their 
respective institutions to take out this sustaining institutional membership 
without which it would be very difficult for the Association to function 
from the financial point of view. 

Dr. Vernon J. Bourke, professor of philosophy at St. Louis University, 
will represent the Association at the Twelfth International Congress of 
Philosophy in Venice and Padua and at the International Congress of 
Medieval Philosophy at Louvain and at the International Federation of 
Philosophical Societies in Venice during the coming summer. 

Publicity for the thirty-second annual meeting included news releases 
to the National Catholic Welfare Conference News Service, the Associ- 
ated Press, the United Press, North American Newspaper Alliance, Inc., 
Register papers, Publicity Bureaus of Detroit University and Catholic 
University, Michigan Catholic, Detroit Free Press, Detroit News, America 
and Voice of America. 

Cuartes A. Hart, 
Association Secretary 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas an overemphasis of the purely scientific aspects of our culture, 
though tempting in the light of recent events, would nevertheless consti- 
tute a danger to our American way of life, founded as it is on values that 
transcend the merely technological, and whereas it is the role of the 
Christian philosopher ever to champion an integral view of man and his 
destiny, therefore 

Be it resolved: that this Association of Christian philosophers use all its 
influence to see to it that any reorientation of the nation’s educational 
program to meet the present crisis also keep in view the total meaning of 
man as embodied in the tradition of Christian thought. 

Whereas no intellectual tradition can remain vigorous unless it continue 
to grow and whereas such growth is possible only in terms of vital contact 
with the problems and ideas current in a given age, therefore 

Be it resolved: that the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
conscious of its responsibilities to the rich tradition to which it is heir and 
rejecting even a suspicion of any form of cultural or intellectual isolation- 
ism as incompatible with those responsibilities, heartily encourage its mem- 
bers, as it has in the past, to a vigorous exchange of ideas with philosophers 
outside the scholastic tradition, fully convinced that such an exchange 
cannot but benefit all concerned. 

Whereas the success of the thirty-second annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Philosophical Association has been due in no small measure 
to the generous encouragement of His Eminence, Edward Cardinal 
Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit, the local clergy, the faculties of the uni- 
versities, colleges and seminaries of the Detroit-Windsor area; to the 
untiring efforts of the Officers, particularly the Executive Secretary; to the 
efficiency of the local Committee on Attendance [and to the cooperation 
of the Hotel Sheraton-Cadillac], therefore 

Be it resolved that a special vote of appreciation be extended on behalf 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Association to the eminent patron 
of the conference, Cardinal Mooney, to the local clergy, the university, 
college and seminary faculties of the area; to the retiring Officers, to the 
Executive Secretary, Rev. Charles A. Hart, to the local Committee under 
the capable co-chairmanship of Rev. R. J. Belleperche, S.J. and Dr. Ralph 
Masiello, [and to the management of the Hotel Sheraton-Cadillac]. 


Rosert O. JoHAnn, SJ. 
WruiaM E. Caro 
FraNcis TYRRELL 
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THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Financia, Report—DeceMser 1, 1956 to December 31, 1957 
Balance, Second National Bank of Washington, December 1, 
$ 2,232.61 


Membership dues 

Subscriptions, THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 
Sales, THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 

Sales, PROCEEDINGS 

Sales, STUDIES 

Interest from investments 

Cardinal Spellman—Aquinas medal 

Annual meeting 

Advertising 

Donation 


11,213.55 
$13,446.16 


Expenditures 
THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM (4 issues) $5,327.35 
PROCEEDINGS 
Printing 
Envelopes—Treasurer 
Stencils and notices for Baltimore- 
Washington Conference 
Mimeographing—Dr. Smith 
Letterheads, envelopes—Dr. Hart .... 
Letters and cards to reviewers ....... 
Reprints 


Secretarial services 
Secretary 
Treasurer and Business Manager 
Editor, THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 
Proof reader 


Postage 

Supplies 

Purchase back issues THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 

Subscription refund 

Publishers Weekly 

Catholic Directory 

Dues—Federation Int. des Soc. Philosophy 

Dues—World Union Philosophical Soc. ............ 

Telephone—Editor THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 

Typewriter repair—Editor THE NEW SCHOLAS- 
TICISM 

Replacement—Dictating equipment, Editor T.N'S. .. 
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Binding THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM and PRO- 
CEEDINGS 
Safe Deposit box rental 
Aquinas medal 
Christmas gift, mailing room and maintenance 
Cleaning and repair office typewriter 
Federal income tax 
D. C. income tax 
Memorial volume—Etienne Gilson 
Expenses, annual meeting 
Postage 
Programs 
Badge bars 
Telephone and telegram 
Printing letters and reply forms 
Gratuity to servers 
Secretary’s expenses 


Miscellaneous 
Total Expenditures 


Balance on hand, Second National Bank, Washington, Decem- 
ber 31, 1957 


Total Assets of the Association 


cond National Bank, Washington, D. C. ..............--e00s 1,082.98 
shares American Tel & Tel Co. @ $167% (Dec. 31, 1957) ... 12,562.50 


$13,645.48 


Se 
75 


Total Liabilities of the Association 
Memorial volume—Etienne Gilson $ 1,320.00 


Tue ReverREND JosepH B. McALLISTER 
Treasurer 


The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Council of the Association held its regular meeting in 
connection with the thirty-second annual meeting of the Association in 
the President’s Room of the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, 
on Tuesday, April 8, 1958, at 1:30 p.m. Sister Rose Emmanuella Brennan 
had written asking to be excused. The Council decided to take action on 
award of the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal for 1959. After four bal- 
lots Rev. Dr. Gerald P. Phelan of St. Michael’s College, Toronto, and a 
past president of the Association received the majority of the votes cast 
and was then declared unanimously the 1959 medalist. 

Dr. Lawrence Lynch, Vice President of the Association and chairman of 
the Committee on 1959 general sessions program reported that the subject 
of Contemporary American Philosophy had been proposed. He accepted 
the suggestion with the provision that, if possible, two prominent American 
philosophers be invited to present papers expressing their respective views 
on specific problems to which several members of our Association would be 
appointed to discuss the papers with a view to better understanding of the 
problem proposed. The Council voted to accept the report of Chairman 
Lynch. 

The Council heard a report of Editor Vincent E. Smith on the Associ- 
ation’s journal, The New Scholasticism. Dr. Smith presented a number of 
problems for consideration. At Dr. Smith’s suggestion the Council auth- 
orized the incoming President to appoint a Committee to consider these 
problems for report at a later meeting. The special Committee requested 
by Dr. Vincent Smith was appointed by President Lynch as follows: Dr. 
Vincent Smith, chairman, Rev. R. W. Mulligan, Dr. Herbert Johnston and 
Dr. Charles O’Neil. 

The Secretary called to the notice of the Council that the Association 
had spent $1,150.00 in 1957 more than its receipts, $660.00 of which was due 
to increased cost of enlargement of issues of The New Scholasticism. It 
was suggested that the July and October issues be reduced by at least 25 
pages as an aid to keeping within our revenue. Dr. Smith also urged an 
increase of rate of advertising in The New Scholasticism. Dr. Roman 
Kocourek and Dr. Charles J. O’Neil were appointed to the Editorial Board 
of The New Scholasticism. 

The Council voted to specify the Philosophical Problems Sections of the 
New York meeting to be on Philosophy of Law and Government with a 
view to the possibility of a joint session with certain Catholic law groups 
in the New York area. 

Dr. Vernon Bourke of St. Louis University will represent the Associa- 
tion at the International Congress of Philosophy in Venice-Padua, at the 
International Federation of Philosophical Societies at Venice and at the 
International Congress of Mediaeval Philosophy at Louvain during the 
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summer. The Council voted a sum of $250.00 to defray part of Dr. 
Bourke’s travel expenses. 

The Council voted to hold the 1960 meeting on Easter Tuesday and 
Wednesday of 1960 in St. Louis, Missouri. New York had been chosen as 
the 1959 meeting place at the Council’s 1957 meeting. The New York 
meeting will be at the Hotel Statler as offering the Association the best 
fixed room rate of $8.00 per person with all meeting rooms complimentary. 

The Council at the Secretary’s request considered the possibility of re- 
printing by offset process the Joseph Clark volume: Conventional Logic 
and Modern Logic but made no final decision. The Secretary also pro- 
posed a volume of the outstanding articles in The New Scholasticism and 
the Proceedings. 

The Council voted to accept applications for membership as follows: 
Constituent and Associate—76; Student—33; Institutional—18; Life—4. 
The total membership is now at 1,003. 

The Council reappointed Secretary Hart and Treasurer McAllister to 
their respective offices. 

The Council adjourned at 3:00 p. m. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(To April 8, 1958) 
Lire MEMBERS 


Angers, Dr. William P., 235 E. 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Baatz, Dr. Charles Albert, 168 Village Rd., South Orange, N. J. 

Bates, Mr. Alan C., 922 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 

Bondi, Rev. Eugene, O.P., St. Stephen Priory, Glen Street, Dover, Mass. 

Callahan, Dr. John F., Georgetown University Graduate School, Washing- 
ton 7, D.C. 

de Courty, Prof. Louis A., College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Montana 

Dillon, Rt. Rev. William T., 253 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dollinger, Rev. M. Sylvester, Abbey of Our Lady of the Holy Trinity, 
Huntsville, Utah 

Fabing, Rev. Charles J., P. O. Box 350, Deer Lodge, Montana 

Gallagher, Dr. Donald and Mrs. Idella, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 

Gallup, Mr. John R., 32 St. Flavien, Quebec, P. Q., Canada 

Gilson, M. Etienne, 55 Queens Crescent, Toronto, Canada 

Hart, Rt. Rev. Charles A., Catholic University of America, Washington 
17, D. C. 

Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert C., Box 1729, Helena, Mont. 

Kreyche, Dr. Robert J., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Lu, Rev. Matthias, St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Canada 

McAllister, Rev. Joseph B., Catholic University of America, Washington 
17, D.C. 

MeNeill, Dr. Harry, 125 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Maritain, Professor Jacques, 26 Linden Lane, Princeton, N. J. 

Martha, Mother Mary, Rosemont College, Rosemont, Penna. 

Murray, Mr. Matthew J., 5025 Goodridge Ave., Fieldston 71, N. Y. 

O’Connor, Most Rev. William P., Box 111, Madison 1, Wisc. 

Riedl, Dr. John O., 5701 W. Washington Blvd., Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 

Ryan, Rt. Rev. John K., Catholic University of America, Washington 17, 
D.C. 

Salmon, Dr. Elizabeth G., 43 Amberson Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 

Schnorr, Rev. Joseph A. M., One Mansfield Road, Lansdowne, Penna. 

Schumacher, Rev. Leo S., 28700 Euclid Avenue, Wickliffe, Ohio 

Smith, Mr. J. Marquis, 5023 Kenmont Rd., S.E. Washington 21, D. C. 

Sokolski, Rev. R. J., Box 1330, Dallas 21, Texas 

Spellman, His Eminence, Francis Cardinal, 452 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market St., Boston, Mass. 

Trunz, Dr. Cecelia A., 245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

van Laer, Prof. Dr. P. H. Haagweg 49, Leiden, Netherlands 

Wemple, Rev. L. A., College of Christ the King, London, Canada 
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Wolfe, Mr. Joseph, 1937 No. 36th St., Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 
Zedler, Dr. Beatrice H., 125 W. Locust St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, Kenwood, Albany, New York 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven 11, Conn. 

Alma College Library, Los Gatos, Calif. 

Anna Maria College, Paxton, Mass. 

Aquinas Society, 1214 Rockbridge Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 

Assumption Seminary Library, 3016 W. French Place, San Antonio 1, 
Texas 

Barry College, 11300 N.E. Second Avenue, Miami 38, Fla. 

Benedictine Heights College, 2120 E. 21st St., Tulsa 14, Okla. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Caldwell College, Caldwell, N. J. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cathedral College, 555 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 

Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Santa Maria Postal Station, Ponce, 
Puerto Rico 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 18, Penna. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

College of Great Falls, 1618 Third Avenue, Great Falls, Montana 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 

College of the Holy Names, 3500 Mountain Blvd., Oakland 19, Calif. 

College of Mt. St. Joseph on the Ohio, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, North Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md. 

College of St. Albert the Great, 6172 Chabot Road, Oakland, Calif. 

College of St. Elizabeth, Santa Maria Library, Convent, N. J. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

College of St. Rose, Albany, New York 

College of St. Teresa, 5600 Main St., Kansas City 13, Mo. 

College of St. Thomas, Cleveland and Selby Avenues, St. Paul, Minn. 

Commissariat of the Holy Land, Franciscan Monastery, Washington 17, 
ay..C. 

Creighton University, N. W. Corner 25th and California Sts., Omaha 2, 
Nebraska 

De Mazenod Scholasticate, 285 Oblate Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas 

Dominican College Library, Suzman Hall, San Rafael, Calif. 

Dominican College Library, 1209 Park Ave., Racine, Wis. 

Dominican House of Philosophy, St. Stephen’s Priory, Glen Street, Dover, 
Mass. 

Dominican House of Studies, 7200 Division St., River Forest, Ill. 

Donnelly College, 1236 Sandusky Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas 

Duns Scotus College, Detroit 19, Mich. 
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D’Youville College, Porter and Prospect Avenues, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

Fontbonne College, Wydown & Big Bend Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Georgetown University Library, 37th & O Streets, N.W., Washington 7, 
D.C. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Glenmary Seminary Library, Glendale, Ohio 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, Ramsey P. O., N. J. 

Immaculate Heart College, 2070 Live Oak Drive, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

Immaculate Heart of Mary Seminary, Terrace Heights, Winona, Minn. 

Iona College, 715 Noth Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

John Carroll University, University Heights, Cleveland 18, Ohio 

Kenrick Seminary Library, 7800 Kenrick Road, St. Louis 19, Mo. 

King’s College, Wilkes Barre, Penna. 

La Salette Fathers, La Salette Seminary, Attleboro, Mass. 

La Salette Seminary, Topsfield Road, Ipswich, Mass. 

Laval University, Quebec, Canada 

LeMoyne College, LeMoyne Heights, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 

Loras College, Loras Blvd. & Alta Vista St., Dubuque, Iowa 

Loyola College, 4501 North Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md. 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, 7101 West 80th St., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

Loyola University, 6525 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, IIl. 

Manhattan College, Riverdale 71, New York 

Marian College, 390 E. Division St., Fond Du Lac, Wisc. 

Marianopolis College, 3647 Peel St., Montreal, Canada 

Marquette University, 615 North 11th St., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 

Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, Penna. 

Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Marymount College, End of East Iron, Salina, Kansas 

Marymount College, Tarrytown on the Hudson, N. Y. 

Marywood College, Scanton 9, Penna. 

Mercy College, 8200 W. Outer Drive, Detroit 19, Mich. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Penna. 

Montezuma Seminary, Montezuma, New Mexico 

Mount Carmel College, Carmelite Fathers, Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 10, Wisc. 

Mount St. Agnes College, Mt. Washington, Baltimore 9, Md. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburgh, Maryland 

Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 5440 Moeller Avenue, Norwood 12, Ohio 

Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 

Mt. St. Vincent College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Nazareth College, 4245 East Avenue, Rochester 18, N. Y. 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton 59, Mass. 

Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., New York 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, 300 Howard Avenue, Staten Island, 
N. Y. 
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Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 South Carrolton Avenue, New Orleans 18, La. 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 391 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, 
D.C. 
Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Edgecliff, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
Our Lady of Mercy Seminary, Lenox, Mass. 
Our Lady of River Ridge Seminary, Franklin, Pa. 
Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. 
Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 
Passionist Fathers Monastery, 58th and Douglas Ave., Des Moines 10, Iowa 
Passionist Monastic Seminary, Jamaica Estates, Long Island, N. Y. 
Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 
Providence College, Providence 8, Rhode Island 
Queen of the Holy Rosary College, Mission San Jose, Calif. 
Regis College, Weston 93, Mass. 
Rivier College, 429 Main St., Nashua, N. H. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
Rosary Hill College, 4380 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sacred Heart Seminary, Shelby, Ohio 
Sacred Heart Seminary of Detroit, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 
St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington 17, D. C. 
St. Bernard’s Seminary, 2260 Lake Avenue, Rochester 12, N. Y. 
St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
. Columban’s Major Seminary, Milton 86, Mass. 
. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Mich. 
. Francis College of the Holy Gospel, Rye Beach, New Hampshire 
. Francis Seminary, 3257 South Lake Drive, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia 
st. John Cantius Seminary, 3689 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
. John’s Seminary, Brighton 35, Mass. 
. John’s University, Grand Central and Utopia Parkways, Jamaica 32 
1. i & 
. John Vianney Seminary Library, R.D. #2, Bloomingdale, Ohio 
. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, La. 
st. Joseph’s College, West Hartford 7, Conn. 
st. Joseph’s College, 54th and City Line, Philadelphia 31, Penna. 
. Joseph’s College for Women, 245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
st. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers 4, N. Y. 
st. Joseph Teacher College, 380 S. Batavia St., Orange, Calif. 
. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Kentucky 
‘t. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana 
St. Mary’s Minor Seminary, Crystal Lake, III. 
‘t. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Illinois 
st. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 
st. Mary’s Seminary, Holy Ghost Fathers, Norwalk, Conn. 
st. Mary’s Seminary, Box 608, Lemont, III. 
. Mary’s Seminary, 600 North Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
st. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Missouri 
st. Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 
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St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wisconsin 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, California 

St. Paul College, Canfield, Ohio 

St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

St. Peter’s College, 2652 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6, N. J. 

St. Pius X Seminary, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

St. Thomas Seminary, 1300 So. Steele St., Denver 10, Colo. 

St. Vincent Archabbey and College, Latrobe, Penna. 

St. Xavier College, 103rd and Central Park Avenue, Chicago 43, IIl. 

Salve Regina College, Ochre Point Ave., Newport, Rhode Island 

Santa Clara University, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Seattle University, 900 Broadway, Seattle 22, Wash. 

Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 

Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 

Siena College, Loudonville, New York 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan 

Stonebridge Priory, Lake Bluff, Ill. 

Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 

University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Michigan 

University of Notre Dame (Library), Notre Dame, Ind. 

University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

University of Portland, Portland 3, Oregon 

University of St. Thomas, 3812 Montrose Blvd., Houston 6, Texas 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Penna. 

Ursuline College, 3105 Lexington Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 

Ursuline College for Women, Overlook and Cedar Roads, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio 

Villanova College, Villanova, Penna. 

Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wisc. 

West Baden College, West Baden, Indiana 

Willow Brook Seminary, Route 1, Hyattsville, Md. 

Woodstock College Library, Woodstock, Md. 

Xavier University, Washington Ave. and Pine St., New Orleans, La. 

Xavier University, Evanston Station, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 


CoNSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Abele, Rev. Barnabas, O.F.M., Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 

Adler, Dr. Mortimer J., 3340 Jackson St., San Francisco 18, Calif. 

Aiduk, Rev. Robert J., 7231 Mission Rd., Prairie Village 15, Kansas 

Albers, Most Rev. Joseph H., 927 N. Washington Ave., Lansing 6, Michigan 

Allers, Dr. Rudolf, Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 

Allie, Rev. J. L., O.M.1., University Seminary, 247 Main St., Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada 

Alluntis, Rev. Felix, O.F.M., PP Franciscanas, Aguiar 509, Havana, Cuba 

Almeida, Rev. Enrique D., O.P., Dominican Convent of Quito, Ecuador 
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Anderson, Dr. James F., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Anderson, Mr. John J., 230 Mt. Vernon Place, Newark 6, New Jersey 

Andriuska, Rev. George A., Marian Convent, Scranton 9, Penna. 

Ankrah, Rev. Alfah-Cofie, Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa 

Ashley, Rev. Benedict M., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Ill. 

Aucoin, Very Rev. Charles, C.J.M., Superior of Holy Heart Seminary, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Aylward, Rev. Gerard J., C.S.P., 329 Monroe Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 
2, Mich. 

Azar, Dr. Larry, 25-29 83rd St., Jackson Heights 70, L. I., N. Y. 

Bachhuber, Rev. Andrew H., S.J., St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas 

Bagen, Rev. John J., C.M., De Paul University, Chicago 14, IIl. 

Baisnee, Rev. Jules A., S.S., 401 Michigan Ave., Washington 17, D. C. 

Baker, Mr. John P., Box 51, Comstock, N. Y. 

Baker, Mr. Richard R., 729 Homewood Ave., Dayton, Ohio 

Baldwin, Mrs. Alex, 4326 Richardson Avenue, New York 66, N. Y. 

Bannan, Dr. John F., 1133 W. Columbia Ave., Chicago, III. 

Barnhardt, Rev. Hyacinth, O.F.M., Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 

Barry, Dr. Robert M., College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 11, Minn. 

Baskfield, Rev. Gerald, St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

Bauer, Rev. Joachim M., O.P., St. Mary’s of the Springs College, East 
Columbus, Ohio 

Baumgaertner, Rev. William, The Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Becker, Mr. Ralph, 65 Manor Drive, Newark, N. J. 

Becnel, Rev. Daniel J., 2025 Stuart Ave., Baton Rouge, La. 

Bedard, Rev. Joseph H., 8.M., Marist College and Seminary, Framingham, 
Centre, Mass. 

Bell, Rev. John A., W.F., Our Lady of River Ridge Seminary, Franklin, Pa. 

Belleperche, Rev. R. F., S.J., University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Benedetto, Rev. Arnold J., S.J., Jesuit House of Studies, Spring Hill, Ala. 

Benkert, Rt. Rev. Gerald, O.S.B., Marmion Abbey, Aurora, IIl. 

Bennett, Rev. Owen, O.F.M. Conv., St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, 
New York 

Bennewitz, Mr. Donald F., College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

Berg, Rev. Paul, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 

Bergen, Most Rev. Gerald, 6300 Dodge St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Bergquist, Mr. James W., 2062 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

Bernard of Mary, Brother, F.S.C., Manhattan College, New York 71, N. Y. 

Berube, Rev. Jean F., S.SS., 4450 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Canada 

Binz, Most Rev. Leo, 1105 Locust St., Dubuque, Iowa 

Bird, Mr. Otto, 533 E. Angela Blvd., South Bend, Ind. 

Birkley, Rev. James I., C.P.PS., St. Joseph’s College, P.O. Box 528, Whit- 
ing, Ind. 

Bittle, Rev. Celestine, O.F.M., Cap., 1027 North 9th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Blackwell, Dr. Richard J., John Carroll University, University Heights, 
Ohio 
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Blaes, Rev. Arnold, Conception Seminary, Conception, Missouri 

Blee, Rev. Michael J., Loyola High School, Towson 4, Baltimore, Md. 

Bobik, Dr. Joseph, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Bode, Dr. Roy, 1720 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington, D. C. 

Boelen, Dr. Bernard J. M., 325 Bower Hill Rd., Pittsburgh 28, Pa. 

Bohnen, Rev. Artur, 8S. J., Colegio Cristo Rei, Rio Gr. Do Sul, Sao Leo- 
poldo, Brasil 

Boileau, Rev. David A., College St. Esprit, Louvain, Belgium 

Bonansea, Rev. Bernardino M., O.F.M., Franciscan Monastery, Washington 
17, D. C. 

Bonee, Rev. John T., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 

Bonifacio, Armando FI., University of the Philippines, Diliman, Quezon 
City, Philippines 

Bonnet, Rev. Christian L., S.J., Regis College, West 50th & Lowell Blvd., 
Denver, Colo. 

Bourke, Dr. Vernon J., 7229 Forsythe Blvd., University City 5, Mo. 

Bowling, Rev. Joseph R., Bellarmine College, Louisville 5, Ky. 

Brady, Rev. Jules, S8.J., 5225 Troost Ave., Kansas City 20, Mo. 

Brady, Rev. Ignatius, O.F.M., Collegio Di S. Bonaventura (Firenze) 
Brozzi-Quaracchi, Italia 

Brady, Dr. Mary L., 525 West 238th St., New York 63, N. Y. 

Brady, Most Rev. Matthew F., 657 River Road, Manchester, N. H. 

Breidenbach, Rev. Francis J., Ladycliff College, Highland Falls, N. Y. 

Breines, Rev. Andrew R., 111 S. 6th St., Mt. Horeb, Wis. 

Brennan, Rev. Eustace F., Veterans’ Administration, Wood, Wisc. 

Brezik, Rev. V. B., C.S.B., University of St. Thomas, Houston, Texas 

Bridges, Rev. Geoffrey, O.F.M., San Luis Rey College, San Luis Rey, Calif. 

Broderick, Rev. John A., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton 35, Mass. 

Brokhage, Rev. Joseph D., 616 So. East St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. 

Brooks, Mr. George A., Eton Hall, Garth Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Broussard, J. D., Beall Ave., Damascus, Md. 

Brown, Dr. Brendan F., Loyola University of South, New Orleans, La. 

Brown, M/Sgt. Joseph F., 3499 Mobile Training Wing, Chanute Air Force 
Base, Ill. 

Bruce, Mr. Robert C., 400 Broadway N., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Bruder, Rev. Joseph S., 8.M., University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

Bryde, Mr. Thomas J., 22 Concord Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 

Bucher, Rev. Vitus, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 

Buckley, Rev. George M., M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Buckley, Rev. Joseph W., S.M., 400 Warrensville Center Rd., Bedford, 
Ohio 

Buddy, Most Rev. Charles F., 1528 4th Avenue, San Diego 1, Calif. 

Buehler, Rev. Walter J.,S.M., St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 7, Texas 

Burbach, Rev. M., O.8S.B., Conception Seminary, Conception, Missouri 

Burke, Rev. Anselm, O. Carm., Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
NM. ¥. 
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Burke, Dr. James P., St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. 

Burke, Rev. Luke, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, 
Phx. ee 

Burke, Mr. William W., St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. 

Burns, Rev. John V., C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Burns, Rev. Malachy, O.S.B., St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, La. 

Bushinski, Rev. Edward A., Holy Ghost Fathers, Ferndale, Norwalk, Conn. 

Byrne, Mr. Paul M., Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Byrne, James W., 216-15 110th Avenue, Queens Village, L. I., New York 

Caillouet, Most Rev. Louis Abel, 1342 Moss St., New Orleans 19, La. 

Callahan, Rev. Francis F., S.J., College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, 
Mass. 


Callahan, Rev. Ronan, C.P., Holy Family Monastery, West Hartford 7, 
Conn. 

Cangemi, Rev. Dominic, MS.SS.T., Holy Trinity Missionary Seminary, 
Winchester, Va. 

Carlo, Mr. William E., 166 Weyman Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Carlson, Very Rev. Sebastian, O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Ill. 

Carmody, Rev. Michael F., S.Th.L., PhD., St. Margaret’s Rectory, 
Mahoningtown, Penna. 

Carney, Rev. Patrick J., 1315 Olmstead Ave., Bronx 62, New York 

Carney, Rev. William J., SJ., Gonzaga University, Spokane 2, Wash. 

Carr, Rev. H., C.S.B., Basilian Fathers, Vancouver 8, B. C. 

Carr, Mr. Harold M., 118 Pond Steet, Sharon, Mass. 

Case, Mr. James G., 50 E. Main Street, Marcellus, N. Y. 

Casey, Rev. David F., M.M., 20 Newton St., Brookline 46, Mass. 

Cassidy, Mr. Edward A., 850 Newport Drive, Pittsburgh 34, Penna. 

Casten, Dr. Daniel F., 177 E. 77th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

Cauchy, Dr. Venant, Universite de Montreal, Montreal, Canada 

Caulfield, Mr. Joseph, 224 Belvidere Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. 

Chaput, Rev. Gerard, College Andre-Grasset, Montreal 10, Canada 

Ciraolo, Mr. Joseph P., 1679-42nd St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 

Cirone, Rev. Theodore, C.M.F., Claretknoll, Peru, III. 

Clancy, Rev. John L., S.J., Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

Clark, Rev. Joseph T., S.J., Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 

Clark, Rev. William, O.M.I., Pine Hills-on-the-Bay, Pass Christian, Miss. 

Clarke, Professor Francis Palmer, University of Pennsylvania, Phila. 4, Pa. 

Clarke, Rev. William Norris, 8.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Coffey, Rev. James F., St. Pius X Church, Plainview, L.I., New York 

Coggin, Rev. Walter, O.S.B., Belmont Abbey, Belmont, North Carolina 

Colleran, Rev. Joseph, C.SS.R., Mount St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 

Collingwood, Dr. Francis J., 2867 South 68th St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 

Collins, Dr. James D., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Collins, Rev. William B., Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Connell, Richard J., Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Connolly, Rev. F. G., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Connolly, Rev. Thomas W., C.M., St. Thomas Seminary, Denver 10, Colo. 

Conway, Rev. James I., S.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 

Conway, Rev. V. A., St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wis. 

Corcoran, Rev. Charles J. D., O.P., 7200 W. Division St., River Forest, Ill. 

Costa, Rev. Francis, §.8.S., 17608 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio 

Craugh, Rev. Wilfrid T., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cronan, Rev. E. P., S.S., St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif. 

Crosson, Mr. Frederick J., 1239 Brummitt Lane, South Bend 15, Ind. 

Cushing, Most Rev. Richard J., Archbishop’s House, Brighton 35, Mass. 

Dalcourt, Mr. Gerard, Villanova University, Villanova, Pa. 

Daly, Brother John E., F.S.C.H., Iona College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Darcy, Rev. Br. J. B., F.S.C.H., St. Bonaventure’s College, St. John’s New- 
foundland, Canada 

D’Arcy, Rev. Martin C., 114 Mount St., London W.1, England 

D’Arcy, Rev. Paul F., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, IIl. 

Daues, Rev. Vincent F., 8.J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City 4, Mo. 

Davenport, Rev. Robert L., Villa St. Jean, Fribourg, Suisse 

Davitt, Rev. Thomas E., S.J., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Day, Rev. Francis T., $.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Deane, Rev. John P., Diocesan Chancery, Peoria 8, IIl. 

Dearden, Most Rev. John F., S.T.D., 5078 Warwick Terrace, Pittsburgh 
13, Penna. 

DeBenedictis, Rev. Matthew M., St. Francis S. Seminary, Lowell, Mass. 

Dechert, Dr. Charles R., 4958-12th St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Delahunt, Miss Gertrude, 140 East 8lst St., New York 28, N. Y. 

de la Vega, Rev. Frank, O.R.S.A., St. Augustine’s Seminary, Kansas City 
2, Kansas 

Della Penta, Rev. J. C., O.P., S.T.L.R., De Paul University, Chicago 1, IIl. 

Denissoff, Dr. Elie, 4602 Douglas Rd., Downes Grove, IIl. 

De Pauw, Rev. Dr. Gommar A., Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmits- 
burgh, Md. 

Desan, Dr. Wilfrid, 1431-36th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

DeSaulniers, Mr. Lawrence B., 8040 Bellamah Ave., N.E., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 

Desy, Miss Whilma C., 92 Melville Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 

Dever, Rev. Daniel J., 1164 Bishop Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 

de Vitry, Miss Guillemine, Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton, 
Mass. 

Devlin, Rev. William J., S.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 

Dijkstra, Rev. F. O., O.F.M., St. Anthony’s Friary, Bangalore, India 

di Nardo, Rev. Ramon A., St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington 20, D. C. 

Dinneen, Rev. Richard D., 454 Western Ave., Albany 3, N. Y. 

Dirig, Rev. Walter F., C.M., Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., 
Le 

Ditzel, Dr. Arthur C., St. John’s University, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Dollard, Rev. Stewart E., 8.J., Loyola University Graduate School, Chicago 
11, Il. 
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Dolter, Rev. Robert J., Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Donceel, Rev. J., S.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Donohue, Dr. Francis J., St. Mary of the Plains College, Dodge City, Kan. 

Donohue, Rev. John G., St. Joseph Seminary, Yonkers 4, N. Y. 

Dorzweiler, Rev. Edwin, St. Mary’s Monastery, Herman, Penna. 

Dougherty, Rev. George V., St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Phila. 31, 
Penna. 

Dougherty, Mr. Jude P., 7007 W. Coldspring Rd., Milwaukee 19, Wis. 

Dougherty, Rev. Kenneth, 4000 Harewood Road, N.E., Washington 17, 
D.C. 

Doyle, Rev. John J., Marian College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Drapeau, Rev. Raymond H., Church of Our Lady Immaculate, Athol, 
Mass. 

Drey, Mr. James F., 693 Massachusets Ave., Boston 18, Mass. 

Driscoll, Very Rev. John A., O.P., Conventus S. Sabinae Aventino, Rome, 
Italy 

Driscoll, Rev. John M., O.S.A., Merrimack College, North Andover, Mass. 

Dubray, Very Rev. Charles A., S.M., Marist College, Washington, D. C. 

Duclos, Mr. Irvin G., 34 Indian Spring Rd., Ashland, Mass. 

Dufault, Rev. Lucien, O.M.I., Oblate College and Seminary, Natick, Mass. 

Duggan, Mr. Joseph C., 129 Mt. Pleasant St., New Bedford, Mass. 

DuLac, Rev. Henri, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Dunphy, Dr. William B., 95 Elliott Place, Freeport, N. Y. 

Duzy, Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C., LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Dwyer, Mr. Francis X., 4217 Oakridge Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Egan, Very Rev. Daniel W., T.O.R., College of Steubenville, Steubenville, 
Ohio 

Egan, Rev. James M., O.P., St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Elliot, Rev. Clyde J., S.J., Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile Co., 
Ala. 

Erwin, Rev. J. M., O.P., Dominican Fathers, Chicago 8, Il. 

Escobar, Gustavo, 760 Rogers Ave., Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 

Eslick, Prof. Leonard J., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Esser, Rev. Gerard, S.V.D., St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, II. 

Fagothey, Rev. Austin, S.J., University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Fay, Rev. B. U., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, 487 Michigan Ave., 
N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 

Fay, Dr. Charles, Mercy College, Detroit 19, Mich. 

Fearon, Dr. Arthur D., 2335 Pacific Avenue #205, San Francisco 15, Calif. 

Fecher, Mr. Charles A., 5625 Ready Ave., Baltimore 12, Md. 

Ferrazzi, Rev. Thomas M., O.S.M., 313 West Illinois St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Fisher, Dr. Alden L., 5476 Delmar, St. Louis, Mo. 

FitzGerald, Mr. Desmond J., University of San Francisco, San Francisco 
17, Calif. 

Fitzgibbon, Dr. John F., 1510 Broadwood Drive, Rockville, Md. 

FitzGibbon, Mr. John Paul, 7 Madison Avenue West, Winchester, Mass. 

Fives, Rev. Daniel C., S.S., 600 N. Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Fleckenstein, Rev. N. J.. M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Floersh, Most Rev. John A., Archbishop of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Flood, Rev. R. H., C.S.B., St. John Fisher College Library, Rochester 18, 
ee a 

Flynn, Mr. Frederick E., College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Flynn, Very Rev. John A., C.M., S8.T.D., St. John’s University, Brooklyn 
6,.N. ¥. 

Flynn, Rev. John V., S.J., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Flynn, Rev. Thomas J., S.J., University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Ford, John H., 3122 Redbud Lane, Louisville, Ky. 

Forgac, Rev. James, O.'S.B., 2900 E. Blvd., Cleveland 4, Ohio 

Fortier, Rev. Theodore, A.A., 1679 St. Leuis Road, Quebec, P. Q., Canada 

Fournelle, Rev. Geron, O.F.M., Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois 

Francoeur, Brother Robert A., La Mennais College, Alfred, Maine 

Fredrickson,’ Rev. Owen P., OS.B., St. Bede Abbey, Peru, Illinois 

Free, Louis J., Jr., Park and Linda Avenues, Uncasville, Conn. 

Freeman, Rev. Joseph M., S.J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City 4, Mo. 

Freking, Most Rev. Frederick W., Box 999, Salina, Kansas 

Fritz, Rev. Henry J., Marycliffe, Glencoe, Mo. 

Furtado, Ens. Francis J., Nas Cubi Point, c/o Fleet Post Office, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Gallagher, Mr. Thomas, 33 Buckingham Drive, Albany, N. Y. 

Galliher, Rev. Daniel, O.P., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Gallik, Rt. Rev. Msgr. George A., 211 West 4th St., Duluth 6, Minn. 

Garcia, Rev. J. F., C.M., Niagara University, Niagara University, N. Y. 

Garry, Rev. Martin D., O.P., Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati 
6, Ohio 

Garvey, Rev. Charles M., 320 Popular St., Bellevue, Ky. 

Garvey, Rev. Edwin C., OS.B., Assumption College, Sandwich, Ontario, 
Canada 

Garzia, Rev. Dr. Rafael, Instituto Missioni Consolata, Turin, Italy 

Gasson, Rev. John, S.J., Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala. 

Gavin, Rev. Michael J., C.S.C., University of Portland, Portland 3, Ore. 

Gendreau, Dr. Bernard A., 3940 Winding Way, Cincinnati 29, Ohio 

Gerbig, Miss Ruth, 18230 San Juan Drive, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Gerow, Most Rev. Richard O., P.O. Box 2130, Jackson 14, Miss. 

Gilligan, Dr. Bernard B., 2665 Grand Concourse, New York 68, N. Y. 

Gilligan, Rev. Justinian, C.P., 178th St. & Wexford Terrace, Jamaica 32, 
L.I., New York 

Gleason, Rev. Robert W., S.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Glose, Rev. Joseph C., S.J., 154 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Glutz, Rev. Melvin A., C.P., 5801 Douglas Ave., Des Moines 10, Iowa 

Golebiewski, Rev. Casimir, St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Canada 

Goodwin, Robert P., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Gorman, Rev. Charles F., St. Francis of Assisi Rectory, Springfield, Del. 
Co., Penna. 

Grabowski, Rev. John C., C.SS.R., Holy Redeemer College, Oakland 5, 
Calif. 
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Graham, Rev. George P., St. Joseph’s Rectory, Hewlett, L. I., N. Y. 

Graham, Rev. James J., 3169 S. Superior St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Grajewski, Rev. Maurice J., St. Francis Monastery and College, Burling- 
ton, Wisc. 

Grand Seminaire de Montreal, 2065 Ouest Rue Sherbrooke, Montreal, 
Canada 

Grassi, Dr. Carlo A., 16541 Lawton St., Detroit 21, Mich. 

Greco, Most Rev. Charles P., P.O. Drawer 191, Alexandria, La. 

Green, Rev. John J., 633 Orchard St., Scranton, Pa. 

Greene, Rev. Merrill F., S.J., Weston College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Grellinger, Most Rev. John B., 442 Monroe St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Griesbach, Mare F., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Grindel, Rev. Carl W., C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Grosser, Rev. Elmer J., Seminary of Pius X, Erlanger, Ky. 

Gruenenfelder, Mr. John B., Xavier University, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 

Gurr, Rev. John E., S.J., Seattle University, Seattle 22, Wash. 

Gustafson, Rev. G. J., S.S., St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, Washington 

Haddox, Mr. John H., Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas 

Hakin, Rev. Albert B., Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 

Hamel, Rev. Edmund J., S.S.E., St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

Hampsch, Rev. John H., Dominguez Seminary, Compton, Calif. 

Hannan, Most Rev. Jerome D., 315 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 3, Pa. 

Hanrahan, Rev. Edward J., S.J., Georgetown University, Washington 7, 
D. C. 

Harrington, Rev. Edward T., Regis College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Harrington, Rev. Dr. John, S.M.A., 370 Common St., Dedham, Mass. 

Hartnett, Rev. John J., 340 West 66th St., Chicago 21, IIl. 

Harvanek, Rev. Robert F., S8.J., 509 N. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, III. 

Hassett, Rev. Joseph D., S.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Hayes, Rev. J. Donald, SJ., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, 
Ind. 

Heath, Rev. Mark, O.P., La Salle College, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

Hecht, Rev. Torrens, 8.J., John Carroll University, Cleveland 18, Ohio 

Hefele, Mr. Francis A., 7740 Ogden Avenue, Lyons, III. 

Heffernan, Mr. John, 4026 7th St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Heiman, Rev. Ambrose J., C.PpS., St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio 

Heitzman, Mr. Marian W., College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Henle, Rev. Robert J., S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Herscher, Rev. Iranaeus, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure University, St. Bon- 
aventure, N. Y. 

Heruday, Rev. Joseph, St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland 8, Ohio 

Herx, Mr. Frederick C., Creighton University, Omaha 2, Nebr. 

Higgins, Rev. Thomas J., S.J., Loyola College, Baltimore 10, Md. 

Hilton, Rev. Robert C., Holy Ghost Hospital, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hinners, Dr. Richard C., Loyola University, Chicago 26, Ill. 

Hoban, Rev. James H., 6942 Windward St., Cincinnati 27, Ohio 

Hoebing, Rev. Philibert, O.F.M., Quincy College, Quincy, IIl. 
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Hogan, Rev. Joseph E., C.M., St. John’s University, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 

Holencamp, Rev. Charles H., 5440 Moeller Avenue, Norwood 12, Ohio 

Hollenhorst, Mr. G. D., 1912 W. Byron St., Chicago 13, Ill. 

Holloway, Rev. Maurice R., S.J., 3700 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, 
Missouri 

Horrigan, Rev. Alfred F., 2000 Norris Place, Louisville 5, Ky. 

Hourcade, Mr. E. W., 658-28th St., Oakland 9, Calif. 

Hug, Rev. Pacific L., O.F.M., 1831 College Ave., Quincy, IIl. 

Hughes, Mr. Vincent A., Mt. St. Mary College, Hooksett, N. H. 

Hunt, Rev. Benjamin B., C.S.P., St. Paul’s College, Washington 17, D. C. 

Hurley, Miss Lucy, 93 Summit Cross, Rutherford, N. J. 

Iorio, Dominick A., 323 D’Arcy Ave., Trenton, N. J. 

Iranyi, Rev. Ladislaus, 1212 Monroe St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Jacoby, Dr. Paul J., Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 

Jasinski, Rev. Walery J., Seminary, Orchard Lake, Michigan 

Jelinek, Rev. John P., S.J., Fusz Memorial School of Philosophy, 3700 
West Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Missouri 

Johann, Rev. Robert O., S.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 

John, Professor Anthony J., New Bedford Institute of Technology, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Johnston, Dr. Herbert, 1021 St. Vincent St., South Bend, Ind. 

Joly, Rev. Paul T., Wadhams Hall, Preparatory Seminary, Ogdensburg, 
N. ¥. 

Joly, Ralph P., Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Kahn, Mr. Journet D., 712 Elm St., Lansing, Mich. 

Kaiser, Rev. Edwin G., C.PPS., 8.T.D., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, 
Ind. 

Kane, Rev. William H., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Til. 

Kayser, Rev. Br. E.R., St. Boniface Mission High School, Kimberley 
Union of South Africa 

Keegan, Dr. Frank L., 511 No. Frances St., South Bend, Ind. 

Kelly, Rev. James P., Glenmary Home Missioners, Glendale, Ohio 

Kelly, Rev. J. Vincent, 8.J., Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Kelly, Rev. John M., St. Michael’s College, Toronto 5, Canada 

Kendzierski, Miss Lottie H., 1800 S. 30th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Kennard, Rev. George V., 8.J., Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. 

Kennedy, Rev. Paul V., 8.J., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 

Kern, Rey. Cletus G., C.PP.S., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Kilkenny, Rev. Eugene F., O. Carm., Mt. Carmel College, Niagara Falls, 
N. ¥. 

Kilzer, Rev. Ernest, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

Kinsella, Rev. Arthur, O.P., St. Mary of the Plains College, Dodge City, 
Kan. 

Klauder, Rev. Francis J., $.D.B., Don Bosco College, Newton, N. J. 

Kleinz, Rev. John, Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 
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Klimchak, Mr. John C., 2105 Broadview Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio 

Klocker, Rev. H. R., S.J., Regis College, Denver 11, Colo. 

Klopke, Rev. John, C.PPS., St. Joseph College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Klubertanz, Rev. George P., S.J., 3700 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Kocourek, Dr. R. A., 1029 Lombard, St. Paul, Minn. 

Koehle, Rev. Eckhard J., O.S.B., 94 Ridge St., Orange, N. J. 

Koenig, Rev. John H., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, 
Ramsey, P.O., N. J. 

Koenker, Mr. Ernest B., Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Koren, Rev. Henry J., C.SSp., 8.T.D., Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 
19, Penna. 

Kornmueller, Dr. H., St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa 

Kovach, Mr. Frank J., College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 

Kramer, Dr. Grace A., 319 E. 25th St., Baltimore, Md. 

Kreyche, Dr. Gerald F., 2551 Fontana Drive, Glenview, Illinois 

Krzesinski, Very Rev. Andrew, 1436 Otis St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Kuntz, Mr. Paul Grimley, 1321 Main St., Grinnell, Iowa 

Labelle, Rev. H. J., SJ., St. Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Canada 

LaMountain, Dr. George F. J., Aquinas College, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 

Lang, Rev. Anthony, Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Lanigan, Mr. Joseph, 223 East Broadway, Winona, Minn. 

Larkin, Mr. Vincent R., 816 Argonne Drive, Baltimore, Md. 

Larson, Miss Martha S., 2303 Foster Place, Wilmington, Dela. 

LaRue, Rev. Joseph N., St. Barnabas Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lauer, Rev. Quentin, S.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Lauer, Miss Rosemary Z., Manhattanville Coilege of the Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, N. Y. 

Law, Rev. Joseph A., S.S., 600 No. Paca Street, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Lawler, Rev. Ronald, O.F.M. Cap., St. Joseph Monastery, Hays, Kansas 

Lechner, Rev. Robert, C.PP.S., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Lehner, Rev. F. C., O.P., Aquinas College, Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 

Lescoe, Rev. Francis J., S.T.L., St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn. 

Lincoln, Miss Natalie, House of Studies, Austin, Brome County, Quebec, 
Canada 

Lindon, Rev. Luke J., S.C.J., Kilroe Seminary of the Sacred Heart, Route 
#1, Honesdale, Penna. 

Linehan, Rev. James C., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Linnehan, Rev. R. F., SSE., St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

Lintz, Rev. Edward J., 152 Main St., Brockport, N. Y. 

Lonergan, Rev. Bernard J. F., S.J., Pont. Univ. Gregoriana, P. della Pilotta 
4, Rome 204, Italy 

Lonergan, Rev. James, O.M.I., Our Lady of Lake College, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Lorge, Mr. James P., 1725 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Lownik, Mr. Theodore F., 9533 S. Millard Ave., Evergreen Park, IIl. 


Luckhart, Rev. Robert, O.M.I., Studium Generale, Via Vittorino Da 
Feltre, 5, Roma, Italy 
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Lynch, Dr. Lawrence E., 87 Harper Ave., Toronto, Canada 

Lyons, Rev. John T., Bellarmine College, Louisville 5, Ky. 

McAlister, Rev. Daniel, S.T.L., 1104 Fifth Avenue, San Rafael, Calif. 

McAllister, Honorable Thomas F., U. 8. Circuit Court of Appeals, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

McAuliffe, Rev. Denis M., O.P., 3600 Travis St., Houston 6, Texas 

McAvoy, Rev. Bernard L., C.S.C., Holy Cross College, Washington 17, 
D. C. 

McCall, Rev. Robert E., S.S.J., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Washington 17, D. C. 

McCarthy, Rev. Edward, C.PPS., St. Joseph College, Collegeville, Ind. 

McCauley, Mr. Brian, 109 So. 49th St., Bellwood, II. 

McCluskey, Rev. Patrick B., C.J.M., Superior, Willowbrook Seminary, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

McCool, Rev. Gerald A., S.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 

McCorkell, Very Rev. E. J., CS.B., President, Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, Toronto 5, Canada 

McCorkle, Rev. John, St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, Wash. 

McCormack, Rev. Erie D., O.S.B., St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Penna. 

MacCormac, Rev. G. E., S.J., St. Paul’s College, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 

McDermott, John J., Queen’s College, Flushing, N. Y. 

McDonald, Rev. Lloyd P., S.S., New St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 10, 
Md. 

McDonald, Rt. Rev. William J., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C. 

McFadden, Rev. Daniel, Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 

McGinnis, Rev. Dr. Raymond, Holy Cross Church, St. Croix, Ind. 

McGloin, Rev. Daniel, S.J., U.S.F., 2130 Fulton St., San Francisco 17, 
Calif. 

McGovern, Rev. Thomas, 8.J., Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 

McGrath, Rev. Brian A., Dean, Georgetown College, Washington, D. C. 

McGraw, Rev. John B., S.J., St. Peter’s College, Jersey City 6, NJ. 

MclInerny, Ralph, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

McKeough, Rev. M. J., O.Praem., St. Norbert College, West DePere, Wisc. 

McKinnon, Mr. Harold R., 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 

McLaughlin, Rt. Rev. Lalor, St. Elizabeth’s College, Convent Station, N. J. 

McMahon, Rev. B. J., S.J., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Il. 

McMahon, Dr. Francis E., 1360 Lake Shore Drive, Apt. 1717, Chicago 10, 
Til. 

McManaman, Rev. Linus, O.8.B., St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan. 

McManus, Rev. Charles J., 460 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

MecMorrow, Dr. George, Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

McMullen, Mr. George C., Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee 10, Wis. 

MeMullin, Rev. Ernan, 268 Park Street, New Haven, Conn. 

McQuade, Dr. Francis P., 99 Parsons Drive, Hempstead, L. I., New York 

McReavy, Rev. John J., C.S.B., St. John Fisher College, Rochester 18, 
N. Y. 

McSweeney, Rev. Alan, C.P., 3800 Frederick Road, Baltimore 29, Md. 
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McTighe, Dr. Thomas P., Georgetown University Graduate School, Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. 

MeWilliams, Rev. James A., 8.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Madden, Dr. Arthur G., Mt. St. Agnes College, Baltimore 9, Md. 

Madden, Dr. Marie R., 78 8th Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 

Magee, Rev. W. T., St. Mary’s College, Terrace Heights, Winona, Minn. 

Magner, Mr. Thomas J., 723 North Crescent, Cincinnati 29, Ohio 

Mahoney, Mr. Edward P., 9009 Ft. Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Marling, Most Rev. Joseph M., Bishop’s House, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Martin, Brother H., F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

Martin, Mr. Stuart, 75 Willcocks St., Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Martinelli, Rev. Lucien, S.S., 1000 Cremazie Blvd. East, Montreal 10, Que., 
Canada 

Masiello, Dr. Ralph, 17311 Birchcreast Drive, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Mattingly, Rev. Martin, M.A., S.T.L., Brescia College, Owensboro, Ky. 

Maurer, Rev. Armand, C.S.B., Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, Canada 

May, Mr. William E., 3048 No. Frederick Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Maziarz, Rev. Edward A., C.PP.S., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Meade, Brother Anselm, F.S.C., St. Joseph’s College, University of Al- 
berta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

Meehan, Rev. Francis X., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 

Menges, Rev. Matthew, O.F.M., Our Lady of Angels Seminary, Cleveland 
11, Ohio 

Messerich, Rev. Valerius U., O.F.M., 3644 Rocky River Drive, Cleveland 
11, Ohio 

Meyer, Rev. Gratian, O.F.M., 1798 Queen City Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Middleton, Rt. Rev. John S., 16 Barclay St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Miller, Rev. Robert G., C.S.B., Assumption University, Windsor, Ont., 
Canada 

Miller, Dr. Robert J., Nazareth College, Rochester 10, N. Y. 

Minoggio, Rev. Ferrando, Euclid Ave. & Bishop Rd., Wickliffe, Ohio 

Mohan, Rev. Robert, S.S., 401 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Montano, Rev. Edward, St. Joseph Seminary, Yonkers 4, N. Y. 

Montecino, Rev. Henry R., S.J., Loyola Univesity, New Orleans, La. 

Moran, Dr. Vincent J., University of San Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. 

Moreau, Rev. John W., S.J., Jesuit House of Studies, Spring Hill, Ala. 

Moriarty, Rev. Francis J., 8.J., Creighton University, Omaha 31, Nebr. 

Morissette, Rev. Joseph T., O.M.I., 209 N. Macy St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Morton, Rev. Edmund W., S.J., Gonzaga University, Spokane 2, Wash. 

Mother Elizabeth Farley, R.S.C.J., Convent of the Sacred Heart, Albany 
2, Ne © 


Mother Gertrude V. Brady, R.S.C.J., Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 

Mother K. Hargrove, R.S.C.J., Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 


Mother Louise Keyes, R.S.C.J., Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, St. 
Louis 18, Mo. 
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Rev. Mother M. Angelique, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio 
7, Texas 

Mother M. Burke, Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, IIl. 

Mother Mary Cecelia Wheeler, R.S.C.J., Newton College of the Sacred 
Heart, Newton, Mass. 

Mother Mary Clark, R.S.C.J., Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 

Mother M. Dolores, Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Mother Mary L. Martinez, R.S.C.J., Maryville College, St. Louis 18, Mo. 

Mother Mary McQueeny, Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebr. 

Mother M. St. Michael, O.S.U., Ursuline College, London, Ont., Canada 

Mourant, Mr. John A., Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Penna. 

Mowbray, Mr. James, Buda, IIl. 

Mullahy, Rev. Bernard, C.S.C., Provincial House, South Bend 14, Ind. 

Mullally, Mr. Joseph P., Queens College, Flushing 67, N. Y. 

Mullaney, Dr. James V., Liberal Arts Program, Manhattan College, New 
York 71, N. Y. 

Mulligan, Rev. R. W., S.J., Loyola University, Chicago 26, II. 

Murray, Rev. J. Clayton, S.J., Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 

Murray, Rev. John A., C.M., Niagara University, N. Y. 

Nash, Rev. Peter W., S.J., Jesuit Seminary, 403 Wellington W., Toronto, 
Canada 

Naughton, Dr. E. Russell, 818 E. Dorset St., Philadelphia 19, Penna. 

Nelan, Rev. Maurice D., O.P., Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Nemetz, Mr. Anthony, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Newfield, Rev. John Lyle, St. Anthony’s Church, Barataria, La. 

Newman Foundation at Wayne University, 4821 Second Blvd., Detroit 1, 
Mich. 

Nickerson, Major Hoffman, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y. 

Nogar, Rev. Raymond J., O.P., Collegio Angelico, Salita del Grillo, Rome, 
Italy 

Norton, Rev. Emmet J., 8.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Mr. Henry J., 507 East 79th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Rev. Ignatius, O.P., St. Dominic’s Priory, E. Camberwell, Mel- 
bourne, Australia 

O’Brien, Dr. James F., Villanova College, Villanova, Penna. 

O’Brien, Rev. John A., 8.J., Fairfield University, Fairfieid, Conn. 

O’Brien, Miss Margaret T., Manhattanville College of Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, N. Y. 

O’Callahan, Rev. Joseph T., S.J., College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, 
Mass. 

O’Connor, Rev. Edward M., St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa 

O’Connor, Dr. John J., College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

O’Connor, Mr. Joseph A., 351 Belgrove Drive, Arlington, New Jersey 

Odell, Mr. Daniel, 127 E. Walnut St., Oxford, Ohio 

O’Donnell, Rev. Clement M., O.F.M. Conv., St. Bonaventure Friary, 625 
Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 
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Oesterle, Mr. John A., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

O'Flynn, Sheilah, St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

O’Grady, Mr. Donald A., Lisle, Ill. 

O’Leary, Rev. Joseph M., O.P., 5700 N. Harlem, Chicago 31, Ill. 

O’Leary, Rev. Michael, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 

O'Leary, Rev. Timothy F., Diocesan Department of Education, 468 Bea- 
con St., Boston 15, Mass. 

O’Mahony, Rev. Timothy J., S.J., Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 

O’Meara, Dr. William, The University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 

O'Neil, Dr. Charles J., 4540 N. Bartlett Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisc. 

O’Neill, Peter, 500 Salisbury St., Worcester, Mass. 

O'Neill, Rev. Reginald F., S.J., Weston College, Weston 93, Mass. 

O'Reilly, Rev. Peter, Box 1, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Osgniach, Rev. Augustine, O.S.B., St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Wash- 
ington 

O’Shea, Mr. Robert, Villanova University, Villanova, Pa. 

O’Toole, Rev. Christopher J., C.S.C., Curia di Santa Croce, Rome, Italy 

Otto, Rev. John A., La Salle College, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

Owens, Mr. F. X. James, 393 N. Cleveland Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

Owens, Rev. J., C.SS.R., Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada 

Pakutka, Rev. W. J., 1427 College Street, Scranton 9, Penna. 

Palaima, Mr. Alphonse J., 516 Main St., Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Palmer, Mr. Benjamin W., 752 Northwestern Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 

Paolucci, Rev. Vincent, 209 Flagg Place, Staten Island 4, N. Y. 

Paparella, Dr. Benedict A., Villanova University, Villanova, Pa. 

Parent, Rt. Rev. Alphonse-Marie, University Laval, Quebec, Canada 

Pascal, Rev. Brother, O.S.F., St. Francis College, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Pasichny, Rev. Cornelius J., O.S.B.M., Basilian Fathers, Mundare, Alberta, 
Canada 

Pauson, Dr. John J., 81 Buckeye Ave., Oakland 18, Calif. 

Payzs, Mrs. Kato Kiszely, University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Pegis, Dr. Anton C., 29 Fanshaw, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Peifer, Rev. John F., 3257 S. Lake Drive, Milwaukee 7, Wis. 

Pellegrino, Dr. Edmund D., Hunterdon Medical Center, Flemington, N. J. 

Petersen, Mrs. Elvira Battista, 4000 Mass Ave., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 
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Phelan, Mr. Thomas W., 124 Marsh St., West De Pere, Wisc. 
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Pocock, Most Rev. Philip F., 353 St. Mary’s Avenue, Winnipeg 1, Mani- 
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Portz, Rev. Alexius, O.S.B., St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
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Senski, Rev. Norman R., Holy Cross Seminary, La Crosse, Wis. 

Shannon, Rev. James, Madonna College, Livonia, Michigan 

Shea, Rev. Joseph E., 8.J., Weston College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Sheehan, Rev. T. D., O.P., 1200 College Ave., Racine, Wis. 

Sheen, Most Rev. Fulton J., 366 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

Sherbno, Rev. John C., 707 Jefferson, Defiance, Ohio 

Sherlock, Dr. Joseph Russell, 2685 Briggs Avenue, New York 58, N. Y. 
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Canada 
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12, Tex. 
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tion, N. J. 
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Sister Incarnata Girgen, O.S.B., College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn. 

Sister Julia Marie, S.C., College of Mt. St. Joseph on the Ohio, Mt. St. 
Joseph, Ohio 

Sister Kevin O’Hara, The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Sister Madeleine Gabrielle, F.S.E., Annhurst College, Putnam, Conn. 

Sister Marian Dolores Robinson, Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Oregon 

Sister Marie Jeannette, College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on 
Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 

Sister Marie Kathleen, S.S.J., Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich. 

Sister Marietta, Nazareth College Library, Louisville 3, Ky. 

Sister M. Aemilian, O.S.F.. Alverno College, Milwaukee 15, Wisc. 

Sister M. Agnes Cecile, O.P., Universidad Catolica de Puerto Rico, Ponce, 
Puerto Rico 

Sister Mary Alethea, College on Mount Saint Vincent, New York 71, N. Y. 

Sister Mary Ann Ida, B.V.M., Mundelein College, Chicago 40, IIl. 

Sister M. Annice, C.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Sister Mary Aquinas McLaughlin, OS.F., Mount St. Francis, Dubuque, 
Iowa 

Sister M. Athanasius, College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 11, Minn. 

Sister Mary Bede Klaas, O.8.F., Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Iowa 

Sister Mary Camilla, St. Anne Convent, Melbourne, Ky. 

Sister M. Camilla, C.D.P., Villa Madonna College, Library, Covington, Ky. 

Sister M. Cecille, S.L., Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo. 

Sister Mary Coleman, Dean, Maryknoll Teachers College, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Sister Mary Constance, R.S.H.M., Marymount College, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 

Sister Mary Cosmas, College Misericordia, Dallas, Penna. 

Sister Mary Dolora, R.S.M., Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati 
6, Ohio 

Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, O.8.B., 5626 N. Fairfield Ave., Chicago 45, II. 

Sister M. Dominica, St. Xavier College, Chicago, II. 

Sister Mary Edwin DeCoursey, S.C.L., St. Mary College, Xavier, Kansas 

Sister Mary Electa, De Lourdes College, Des Plaines, Ill. 

Sister M. Eugenia, Marywood College, Scranton 9, Penna. 

Sister M. Evangeline, O.S.B., Mount Marty College, Yankton, South 
Dakota 

Sister Mary Evodine, St. Francis College, Fort Wayne 8, Ind. 

Sister M. Frances McDonnell, Georgetown Visitation Junior College, Wash- 

ington 7, D. C. 

Sister M. Francisca, 8.L., Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Sister M. Fredericus, O.P., Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Sister M. Gonzaga Udell, 1607 Robinson Rd., S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 

Sister Mary Grace, O.P., Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart, Madison, 
Wis. 

Sister M. Helen, St. Elizabeth’s Academy, Allegany, N. Y. 

Sister Mary Henry, R.S.M., College of St. Mary, Omaha, Nebr. 

Sister M. Imeldis, O.S.F., Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee 7, Wisc. 
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Sister Mary Inez, 8.N.D., Notre Dame College, Cleveland 21, Ohio 

Sister Mary Innocenta, Felcian College Library, Chicago 45, Ill. 

Sister M. Jane Frances, Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Sister M. Jocelyn, O.P., Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Sister M. Josephina, S.B.S., Pres., Xavier University, New Orleans 18, La. 

Sister M. Julienne, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Sister M. Marina, O.S.F., Holy Family College, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Sister Mary Mercedes Hachey, R.S.M., St. Joseph’s College, North Wind- 
ham, Me. 

Sister Mary Monica, R.S.M., Mt. Mercy College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Sister Mary Paul Mason, Diocesan Teachers College, W. Hartford, Conn. 

Sister Mary Rachael, College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

Sister M. Redempta, Marygrove College Library, Detroit 21, Michigan 

Sister M. Sophie, O.S.F., Alverno College, Milwaukee 15, Wisc. 

Sister M. Thomas Aquinas, Mt. Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Sister M. Verda Clare, C.S.C., Archbishop Cushing College, Brookline 46, 
Mass. 

Sister Mary Vincent, O.P., St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans 15, 
La. 

Sister Mary Vivia Milnor, 8.N.J.M., Holy Names College, Spokane, Wash. 

Sister Mary William, S.S.N.D., Notre Dame College, St. Louis 23, Mo. 

Sister Miriam Ann, C.8S.C., St. Joseph’s Home and School, 2800 Otis St., 
N.E., Washington, D. C. 

Siwek, Rev. Paul, S.J., 475 Main St., Spotswood, New Jersey 

Slattery, Rev. Kenneth F., C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 

Slavin, Very Rev. Robert J., O.P., Providence College, Providence 8, R. I. 

Sleva, Rev. Victor E., St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee 7, Wisc. 

Smith, Rev. Albert J., S.J., University of San Francisco, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Smith, Rev. Gerard, S.J., Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 

Smith, Mr. LeRoy Finley, 1915 Diamond St., San Francisco 14, Calif. 

Smith, Rev. Raymond, O.P., St. Stephen’s Priory, Dover, Mass. 

Smith, Dr. Vincent E., Box 38, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Somerville, Rev. James M., S.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Sparks, Very Rev. Timothy M., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Ill. 

Spitzig, Rev. Joseph A., S.T.D., St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland 8, Ohio 

Stafford, Rev. John W., C.S.V., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 

Stafford, Rev. Robert H., 260 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 

Stakelum, Rev. J. W., C.M., 1849 Cass Avenue, St. Louis 6, Mo. 

Stallknecht, Mr. Theodore, 28 Wyatt Road, Garden City, N. Y. 

Stengren, Mr. George L., 42-32 160 St., Flushing 58, N. Y. 

Suarez, Miss Georgina, 146 East 74th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

Sullivan, Mr. Daniel J., Fordham University, 302 Broadway, New York 7, 
Se 

Sullivan, Rev. Edward, C.S.B., University of St. Thomas, Houston 6, Tex. 
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Sullivan, Rev. Emmanuel J., Discaleed Carmelite House of Studies, Hu- 
bertus, Wis. 

Sullivan, Rev. Malachy R., O.S.B., St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas 

Sullivan, Rev. Richard H., C.S.C., Pius Tenth Seminary, North Easton, 
Mass. 

Summers, Rev. M. Hilarion, O.C.S.O., St. Joseph’s Abbey, Spencer, Mass. 

Summers, Mr. James A., University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

Sweeney, Rev. Leo, S.J., 3700 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Synan, Rev. Edward A., Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 

Tallon, Dr. Hugh J., 778 44th St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 

Tensing, Rev. Robert H., Mount St. Mary’s of the West, Norwood 12, 
Ohio 

Teran, Dr. Sisto, C. Alvarez 465, Tucuman, Argentina 

Thibault, Rev. Herve, 17608 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 12, Ohio 

Thomas, Brother Levian, F.8.C., Christian Brothers College, Memphis 4, 
Tenn. 

Thompson, Dr. Richard J., 814 E. Corby Blvd., South Bend, Ind. 

Thro, Rev. Linus, S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tiblier, Rev. Henry F., SJ., Spring Hill College, Spring Hill Station, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Tiffany, Rev. George E., Cardinal Hayes High School, Grand Concourse, 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Tillman, Rev. Stanley C., 8.J., Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Tobin, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J., 2053 Southwest Sixth Ave., Portland, 
Oreg. 

Toolen, Most Rev. Thomas J., 400 Government St., Mobile 15, Ala. 

Toon, Rev. Mark, O.8S.B., Minor Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

Tourigny, Rev. Alexander D., 8.J., Mt. St. Michael’s, Spokane 28, Wash. 

Traynor, Rev. W. Thomas, C.SS.R., Holy Redeemer College, Windsor, 
Ont., Canada 

Turley, Mr. Peter T., 66-01 80 Street, Middle Village 79, N. Y. 

Turner, Dr. John V., St. John’s University, Brooklyn 1, New York 

Tyrrell, Rev. Francis M., Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Hunt- 
ington, L. I., N. Y. 

Urbanowicz, Rev. Francis J., Torresdale, Philadelphia 14, Pa. 

Van Der Veldt, Rev. James A., O.F.M., The Catholic University of 
America, Washington 17, D. C. 

Vanier, Rev. Paul, 8.J., Universite de Sudbury, Sudbury, Ont., Canada 

Vaske, Rev. Martin O., S.J., Creighton University, Omaha 31, Nebr. 

Veatch, Henry B., Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Viau, Rev. Roger, 215 Main St., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Visgak, Mr. Charles A., University of Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

Vogel, Rev. Murel R., 8.J., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 

Vogt, Rev. Bernard, O.F.M., Christ the King Seminary, St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y. 

Vollmer, Rev. Placidus A., O.S.A., College of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 
18, Pa. 
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Von Hildebrand, Professor Dietrich, 448 Central Park West, New York 
25, N. Y. 

Wade, Rev. Francis C., S.J., 1131 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 

Walsh, Miss Helen G., 8 Madison Avenue, Cambridge 40, Mass. 

Walsh, Rev. J. Gerald, C.S.Sp., Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 

Walsh, Rev. Joseph, S.J., St. Mary’s of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, II. 

Walsh, Rev. Joseph M., S.J., Canisius College, Buffalo 8, New York 

Walton, Dr. William M., St. Joseph College, West Hartford 7, Conn. 

Ward, Rev. Leo R., C.8S.C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Warnat, Rt. Rev. Joseph F., Shrine of St. Therese, Pueblo, Colo. 

Warner, Mr William C., 860 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 

Warren, Dr. John J., 16 Osgood St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Wassmer, Rev. Thomas A., 8.J., St. Peter’s College, Jersey City 6, N. J. 

Watson, Rev. S. Y., 8.J., Jesuit House of Studies, Spring Hill, Ala. 

Weisheipl, Rev. James A., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Til. 

West, Charles M., PhD., Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 

Westley, Mr. Richard J., 589 Glenview Ave., Highland Park, III. 

Whitney, Mr. Hugh, 42 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Wieland, Mr. James L., Villanova University, Villanova, Pa. 

Williams, Rev. W. A., 8.V.D., St. Mary’s Mission Seminary, Techny, III. 

Winters, Rev. Martin N., Quigley Seminary, Chicago 11, IIl. 

Wojciechowski, Dr. Jerzy, 17 McDougal Ave., Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

Wolf, Rev. Lawrence O., St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Wolter, Rev. Allan B., O.F.M., St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaven- 
ture, N. Y. 

Wyss, Rev. Joseph M., O.P., Sacred Heart Dominican College, Houston, 
Tex. 


Yardan, Rev. John, C.S.C., Notre Dame Catholic High School, Bridgeport 
4, Conn. 

Young, Rev. James A., S.M., St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Tex. 

ZaFonte, Mr. Patrick J., 87 Buckingham Rd., Montclair, N. J. 

Ziemba, Rev. Walter J., St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

Zvirbilis, Rev. Bruno C., O.P., Sacred Heart Priory, Jersey City 5, N. J. 
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Barrett, Mr. J. Patrick, Box 95, St. Regis Falls, N. Y. 

Bilick, Miss Mary Ann, 1755 W. Garfield Blvd., Chicago 36, IIl. 

Blain, Rev. Lionel A., Universite de Louvain, College du St.-Esprit, Lou- 
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Blow, Richard Marco, 2224 Decatur Place, N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 

Braswell, Mr. Bruce, 206 St. George Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Burke, Rev. John R., 201 N. Highland Ave., Ossining, N. Y. 

Burns, Mr. Ronald G., 232 S. Millick St., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 

Burt, Rev. Donald X., Archbishop Carroll High School, Washington 17, 
D.C. 


Carmichael, Jr., John P., 1237 W. Kilbourn Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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Carpino, Mr. Joseph, 20 Fiske Place, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 

Clark, Mr. Philip W., 100 Broadway, New Haven 11, Conn. 

Clarke, Mr. Robert, 9704 So. Millard Ave., Evergreen Park, IIl. 

Conlan, Rev. F. Allan, Catholic University of America, Washington 17, 
Df. 

Connelly, Mr. George E., Walsh Hall, 3624 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Creel, Mr. Jesse L., North American College, Vatican City, Italy 

Cretan, Mr. Daniel J., 1512% Spring St., Quincy, IIl. 

Dautremont, Rev. Mr. Charles, North American College, Vatican City, 
Europe 

Doherty, Rev. Kevin F., Spellman Hall, Fordham University, New York, 
N. Y. 

Donoso, Mr. Anton, 6151 Helen Avenue, Detroit 11, Michigan 

Donovan, Mr. Richard, 315 East 88th St., New York, N. Y. 

Duval, Dr. Bernard §8., Catholic University of America, Washington 17, 
D.C. 

Fallon, Rev. Timothy P., 8.J., 226 St. George Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Farley, Robert J., Garrett Rd., and Chestnut St., Upper Darby, Pa. 

Finucano, Mr. Thomas J., Catholic University of America, Washington 17, 
D. C. 

Fitzgerald, Mr. Eugene J., 5251 Walton Avenue, Philadelphia 43, Penna. 

Flahie, Mr. Charles E., 2536 Lawrence Avenue, Toledo 10, Ohio 

Gawet, Brother Eugeniusz, Ul. Stolarska 12, Krakow, Poland 

Giacchi, Mr. Mario J., 809 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 

Gilmour, Edward E., 249 Thornton St., Hamden, Conn. 

Harris, Mr. David A., Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 

Healy, Miss Margaret, 179-58 80 Road, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 

Hetzler, Miss Florence M., 38 Lake View Park, Rochester 13, N. Y. 

Hobbins, Mr. Vincent, 61 East 95th St., New York 28, N. Y. 

Johnson, Kanela Valerie, 2973 N. 84th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Keber, Mr. John, Dominiguez Seminary, 18127 S. Alameda Blvd., Comp- 
ton, Calif. 

Koehn, Clarence, Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Kondoleon, Mr. Theodore J., 4848 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Kozlowski, Rev. Leo, Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 

Levings, Miss Joan M., 2804 W. Highland Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Loyanich, Mr. Peter Paul, 3019 Euclid Ave., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 

Lynch, Rev. John E., C.S.P., St. Peter’s Church, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Lyons, Rev. Lawrence F., 8.8.E., St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

Maciejewski, Mr. Norbert, 4535 Fredro, Detroit 12, Mich. 

MacKinnon, Mr. Lawrence A., 323 Bedford St., Cornwall, Ont., Canada 

McShane, Rev. Philip, St. Stanislaus College, Tullamore, Offaly, Ireland 

Marschall, Bro. John, C.S.V., 1622 N. Fifth St., Springfield, Ill. 

Mastrangelo, Rev. Joseph A., Regina Coeli Church, Pittsburgh 33, Penna. 

Merrill, Miss Louise Longo, 51 Vandeventer Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Monahan, Jeremiah P., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers 4, 
N. Y. 
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Nugent, Mr. John Ross, 5224 So. Mayfield Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

Pallone, Mr. Nathaniel J., 2148 O St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

Placidus, Bro., C.F.X., Sacred Heart Novitiate, Fort Monroe, Va. 

Pulskamp, Mr. John R., 298 Brevoort Rd., Columbus 14, Ohio 

Ranly, Rev. Ernest W., C.PP.S., St. Mary Infirmary, 1536 Pepin St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Reed, Donald A., 334 West 54th St., Los Angeles 37, Calif. 

Richie, Miss Astrid, 1 Lakeside Place, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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